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PROSPECTUS 

or THB 

BOMBAY QUARTERLY REVIEW, 



Early in January next, the first number of a new periodical work 
with the above title, will be published in Bombay. 

Its pages will be open to the free exposition and discussion of 
all subjects of interest, literary, social, and in the largest sense of the 
term — apolitical. 

The spirit of inquiry which of late has been manifested by the 
educated classes in England, in every thing that relates to India, 
has produced a demand for trustworthy information regarding its 
history, its institutions, its condition, and its people, which the cur- 
rent literature of the East, at present, does not adequately supply. 

A Review conducted with conspicuous ability has existed for some 
years in Calcutta, but it has hitherto devoted its chief attention to 
the valley of the Ganges, and the Punjab. It is thought, therefore, 
that aHother periodical, which on Indian Questions shall seek to co- 
operate with, rather than to rival the Bengal publication, is demanded 
from the intelligence, the public spirit, and the increasing importance 
of Western India. 

The projectors of the Bombay Quarterly Review^ however, by no 
means desire that it should possess an exclusively Oriental character. 
They believe that the time, if not arrived, is rapidly approaching, 
when an Indian periodical should open its columns to matter of 
universal interest. If, on the one hand, the results of modem science 
Iiave of late years brought India into such close proximity witli 
Europe, as to have awakened in our countrymen at home a deeper 
sympathy with their Indian fellow subjects ; on the other, the same 
influences must insensibly attract attention in India to the great 
questions of European interest, and the educated Native may often 
be tempted to seek information in the pages of a local publication 
when disinclined to study, or embarrassed to select works, wholly of 
European character, and addressed exclusively to European readers. 

To aid English enquirers in collecting accurate and practical 
knowledge of this, the greatest dependency of the British Empire, to 
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impart a vigoroiu impulfle and a beakhy tone to the Native mind, 
to enlaige its taste for, and guide its selection of English reading* 
— in short, to act in some respects as an auxiliary to the educational 
institutions of the countrj, will, — ^however imperfect the executi<»i»— 
be the honorable aim of the intended Review ; and the proprietors 
submit it to the public in the earnest hope, that intelligent and ex* 
perienced men throughout India, will assist in making it an oigan of 
practical instruction, on all matters relative to the well bdng of this 
couptiy, and a valuable instrument in the cause of the moral and 
intellectual improvement of its people. 

Bombay, OUober, 1854. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SMITH TAYLOR 8u Co.'s 

BOMBAY LIBRARY AND AGENCY, 



MESSRS. SMITH TAYLOR & Co. beg io invite the attention of 
their Constituents and Residents in India generally^ to the subjoined 
maUine of the various Departments of their business, to all of which 
they are constantly making fresh additions ; and their matured 
arrangements and connexions^ enable them to execute orders in every 
Department on the most advantageous terms^ and with the utmost 
promptUude and despatch. 



BOOKS AMD PERIODICALS. 

S. T. & Co. always keep on hand an extensive stock of STAND- 
ARD AND POPULAR WORKS in every branch of English Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, which is constantly replenished and augmented 
by the receipt of well chosen selections, of all the leading New Publica- 
tions which appear in England up to the date of the departure of the 
Steamers on the 4th and 20th of each Month. 

S. T. & Co. also keep regularly on hand an extensive Assortment of 
the most approved editions of thb best Authors in Elegant 
Bindings in Calf, Vellum, Russia and Morocco. 

FRENCH LITERATURE.— Choice Selections of all new Popular 
French Works are received by each Mail, and the most approved Works 
of the leading French Authors are always available. 

BIBLES, COMMON PRAYER BOOKS AND CHURCH SER- 
VICES. — Fresh Consignments of these have just been received of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Elditions, and also of BAGSTER& SON'S POLY- 
GLOT EDITIONS in very elegant bindings in Calf, Velvet, and Morocco. 

CHEAP LIGHT READING.— Mb. Bohn's Various Libraries. 
Murray's Colonial and Railway Libraries— The Illustrated 
National Library— Routledge's Cheap Series — The Parlour 
Library — Bentley's Standard Novels — ^Weale's Rudimentary 
Treatises, and Educational Series. The Cheap Editions of the 
Works of Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, and other popular Authors kept 
constantly on hand. . 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS.— S. T. & Co. undertake the 
supply to order of all Periodicals and Newspapers published in England, 
France, and Germany, forwarding the same by Post direct on the date 
of publication to the address of th« respective parties by whom they may 
be ordered^ or otherwise as circumstances may render most convenient. 
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STATIONERY* 

S. T. & Co. furniBh Buppliet of Stationery and Account Books 
■uitable for PuBUc Officis, Banking and Mercantile Es- 
tablishments, Regimental Messes, and for individual use ; they give 
special attention to this department, and are promptly supplied with 
every article of recent manufacture or invention, the utility of which has 
!n any way been tested whether as suitable for private or public use. 

S. T. & Co. keep in stock, the greater portion of the articles 
described in the Nbw and Gbeatlt Enlarged Edition of 
Messrs. Smith Elder k Co.*8 Illustrated Stationery Cata- 
L0QT7E, recently publbhed ; which for the elegance of its appearance, and 
the completeneis of the information it contains, has been generally 
admitted to be the best thing of the kind that has appeared. 

S. T. & Co. will be happy to transmit copies of this Catalogue on 
application, and to afford information in reply to communications, or in- 
quiries addressed to them with reference to any portion of its Contents. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT 

This Department of S. T. & Co.*s stock comprises carefully se- 
lected consignments of Mathematical, Drawing, Surveying 
and Philosophical Instruments, by the Best Makers — Che- 
mical Apparatus — Cabinets of Geologt and Mineralogy- 
Microscopes — ^Telescopes— -Binocular Glasses — Phantasmago- 
ria Lanterns— WiLKiNsoN*s Guns and Rifles,— and Electro- 
plated Ware Manufactured by Elkington and others — Papier 
Mache Articles— Games— Lamps— Musical Instruments— the 
best Cutlery of every description— Ladies and Gentlemen*s 
Writing and Dressing Cases— Stereoscopes of the most approved 
construction, for Opaque and Collodion Glass Pictures— McCabe's 
Gold and Silver Watches, and Travelling Clocks — Photo- 
graphic Apparatus, with all the latest improvements ; and Novelties 
of every description constantly received, that may commend themselves to 
notice either for use or ornament. 

DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 

Choice Selections of the most interesting Engravings from the Works 
of British and Foreign Artists of Eminence, kept on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Also Baxter*s Oil Colour Pictures, and selections 
of Photographic Pictures, executed with all the latest improvements 
and finish in this interesting Art. 

GENERAL AGENCY. 

S. T. & Co. also transact General Agency Business, such as 
the receipt and disbursement of money, the sale of consignments, the 
receipt of pay and allowance, the purchase of Mess supplies — the landing 
and clearing of goods and packages, and their farther transmission to 
outstations, and all other business of a similar description. 
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A SELECT LIST 

OF 

NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 

RECENTLY PUBLISHID BT 

SMITH ELDER AND Co. LONDON, and 
SMITH TAYLOR AND Co. BOMBAY. 



fflSorfes on Jntrian Subjects* 
I. 

jS early Ready, 

In one Volume, demy Qvo. Price Rs. 6. 

HISTORY OF THE SUPPRESSION OF 
INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN INDIA, 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 
Including Notices of the Provinces and Tribes in which 
the practice has prevailed. 

By JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.R.S. 

HONORARY FRESIDENT OV THS BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
80CI1TY, AND MISSIONARY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

II. 

Becently published, 8vo. cloth, Rs. 4. 
THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA, 

BEING THE 
EARLY HISTORY OP THE FACTORY AT SURAT, OP BOMBAY, 
AND THE SUBORDINATE FACTORIES ON THE 
WESTERN COAST. 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD UNTIL THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Drawn from Authentic Works and Original Documents. 

By PHILIP ANDERSON, A.M. 

ONE OF THE HONORABLE COMPANY*S CHAPLAINS IN THE DIOCESE OF BOMBAY. 

** Mr. Anderson has mad? a most ralaable contribation to Indian Hnstory. It is History told 
in the anecdotical manner, and will be foaad essential to all who desire a complete narratire of 
the Indian Emplie.*'— fVi«n<I of India. 
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ni. 

MAP OF THE ISLAND OF BOMBAY, 

Executed in Lithography from a Plan by Major T. B. Jiryis, 
latt of the Bombay Engineers. 

Mounted on Cloth, Price Rs. 1,—On Plate Paper, Ri. 2. 
On Plain Paper, 12 as. 

IV. 

VIEW OF THE ISLAND AND HARBOUR OF 
BOMBAY, 

Beautifully executed in Lithography from a Drawing by W. A. Fallost. 

Price, Rs. 10. 
V. 
THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhbt Monuments of Central 
India. By Major Cunninqham. One Volume, 8vo, with 
Thirty-three Plates, price Rs. 18-12 as. 

" Of the Topes opened in Tarioas parts of India, none have yielded so rich a harrest of im- 
portant information as these of Bhilsa, opened by Ma^r Canningham uid Lieat. Maisey ; and 
which are described, with an abundance of highly carious graphic illustrations, in this most in- 
teresting book.*'— KromJnw. 

" The work of Major Canningham contains mnch that is original, and preserves the results of^ 
rery important investigations. The variety of representations in basrelief is unusually large. 
Not only are religious and military pageants, ceremonies, and battles depicted, but domestic soenea 
of a highly interesting character."— AtAeiKvum. 

VI. 

HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER THE TWO FIRST SO- 
VEREIGNS OP THE HOUSE OP TAIMUR : BARER AND 
HUMAYUN. By William Erskinb, Esq. 2 vols. 870. cloth, Rs. 20. 

" The title of Mr. Erskine's work hardly does Justice to the wide scope it embraces. An Intro* 
diiction of seventy-seven pages gives us the clearest and most authentic view ever submitted to 
the public, of the nations and tribes that, under the denomination of TarUur^ occupy the wide 
expanse of country between the Himalaya Mountaias, the Oxus, the Caspian, and the Euxine, 
extending as far as the Indian Ocean. The body of the work abounds in original incidents and 
anecdotes illustrative of the character and manners of the con(fuerors and conquered. Mr. Erskine's 
History is not a mere skilful compilation, like most other Oriental Histories written by Euro- 
pdan scholars : on the contrary, this faithful and highly instructed Author derives his infor« 
mation from the fountain heads of Persian, Turkish, and Indian story, with as much erudition, 
care, and fidelity as Gibbon displayed in drawing his from the ancient and modern languages of 
E urope."— ^aa»»mer . 

vn. 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, Accorclnig to the Moohuramudan 
L^w. By Neil B. E. Baillie, Es|., Author of the ** Moohum- 
mudan Law of Sale," &c. 8vo. Price. Ra. 3-12. 

" Mr. Biillie miy be said to exhitanstthe subject of which he affords a complete elucidation, 
and the accuracy of his translation may be implicitly relied on." — Pr6it. 
" A complete accouat of the .\fahani9dan law of laud-tax." — Heonoinist. 
*^ A learnod and valuable treatise/'— /literary Odette. 
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By the SAMS ACTHOB. 

vin. 
THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF SALE, According to the 
Huneefeea Code, selected and translated from the Orignal Arabic, 
with ail Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 8vo, cloth, Rs. 8-12. 

IX. 

THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF INHERITANCE, Ac- 
cording to Aboo Huneefa and his followers. Royal 8yo. cloth, 
Rs. 6-12. 

X. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 

COTTON IN INDIA. 8vo. cloth. Rs. 11-4. 

XI. 

COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA AND THE EAST. 
By Dr. J, Forbes Royle, 8vo. {Nearly re<idy) 

xri- 
THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA FITTED FOR COR- 
DAGE, CLOTHING, AND PAPER. By Dr. J. Forbes 
Royle. 8yo. (Nearly ready.) 

xm. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. By 
Capt. Richard Straohby, Bengal Engineers. One Volume, 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations. (Nearly ready) 

XIV. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. By Capt. 
John Butler. One Volume, 8vo, with Plates. {Just ready.) 

XV. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of the 
Operations at Rangoon. By Lieut. William F. B. Laurie. 
Madras Artillery. Post 8vo, with Map, Plans, and Views. Pnce 
Rs. 6-12 cloth. 

" A rapid narrative, in soldierly style, of the warlike operations at Rangoon."— ^tA«n<siR(}n. 

XVI. 

PEGU : A Narrative of the Concl iding Operations of the Second 
Burmese War, being a Relation of the Events from August 1852, 
to the Conclusion of the War. By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie, 
Madras Artillery. One thick Volume, post 8vo, with numerous 
Plans and Views. Price Rs. 8-12 cloth. 
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xvu. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF THE 

MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, Rs. 22-8 cloth. 

" A book of standard and endiirinff Taloa : the best antboiity now extant on the snlt)eet of which 
it treats."— Ewmiwer. 

xvm. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. * By B. A. 
laviMO, Esq. One Volume, post Bvo, price Rs. 3-4, cloth. 

XIX. 

PRODROMUS FAUNiE ZEYLANICiE ; being Contributions 
to the Zoology of Ceylon. By E. F. Kelaart, M.D. Edinburgh, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. &c. 8vo. Price Rs. 6-12, cloth. 

XX. 

THE CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE CHINESE, b. c. 1121, 

as Prescribed in the Institutes of the Chow Dynasty. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by W. Raymond Ginqell. Imperial Bvo, price 
Rs. 6-12, cloth 

XXI. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. Yvan and 

M. Gallery. With a Supplementary Account of the most Recent 
Events. By John Oxbnpord. Third Edition^ Enlarged. Post 
8vo, with Chinese Map and Portrait, Rs. 4-12, cloth. 

*' A corioas book, giving a lucid accomit of the origin and progress of the civil war now raging 
in China, bringing it down to the present day."— BlaefcuwoeT « Magazine. 

" Their narratire is animated by traits of Chinese manners, opinions, and ideas, and by lively 
reminiscences of the country and some of the actors with whom the authors were personally ac- 
quainted."— Spectortor. 

" The book can scarcely fail to find a curious and interested public."— iitA«n<sum 

*' An interesting publication, full of curious and valuable matter."— JEcamitMr. 

xxn. 

THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON ; or, The Fortunes of 
Christianity in China ; which notices of the Secret Societies of the 
Chinese. By J. Kesson. One Volume, post 8vo, price Rs. 8-12, 
cloth. 

" A painstaking and conscientious book."— 5pe0e<xtor 
" A very readable outline of the subject."— AtAtfmmcm 

XXIII. 

THOM ON STORMS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 8vo- 

Rs. 7-8, cloth. 

xxiv. 
THE TURKISH INTERPRETER : a Grammar of the Turkish 

Language. By Major Charles Boyd. 8vo. Price Rs. 7-8. 
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Wotfes of Mv. ^T^aciterae^ 



THE ROSE AND THE RIIJG ; Or, the History of Prince Giglio 
and Prince Bulbo. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. With 68 Cuts 
drawn by the Author. Price Rs. 3-12. 

n. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
18TH CENTURY. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq., Author of 
" Esmond," " Vanity Fair," " The Newcomes," &c. &c. Second 
Edition, revised by the Author. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 
price Rs. 6-12. 

*' What fine things the lectures contain ! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what wise and 
earnest writing ! How delightful are their turns of humour ; with what a touching effect, in 
the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out ; and how Tiyidly the thoughts 
are painted^ as it were, in graphic and characteristic words."— JSxomtner. 

in. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. Second Edition, 
4 Vols., crown 8vo, price Rs. 19-8. 

" Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the 
man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 
flrom canvas or firom book, since Raffaelle painted and Shakepeare wrote. The style is manly, 
clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every mood— pathetic, grave, or sarcastic — of the writer." — 
Spectator 

" In quiet richness, * Esmond' many resembles the old writers ; as it does also in weight of 
thought, siQoerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain.">-^r(u«r'« Magazine. 

IV. 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. By Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh. With 16 Cuts, Drawn by the Author. Price Rs. 3-4 
plain, and Rs. 4-12 coloured. 



A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. Engraved 
by Francis Holl, from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence. India 
Proofs, Rs. 32. Prints, Rs. 16. 
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aSiotltB of ©urrer Be lU 



YILLETTE. By Currbr Bell,- Author of «« Jane Eyre," 
«* Shirley," &c. In Three Volumes, poet 8vo, price Rt. 19-8, 
cloth. 

«« This noyel amply lusUioi the ftune of the author of * Jane Eyre' and ' Shirely* as an original 
and powermi writer. * VUlette* is a most admirably written norel, ererywhere original, e?«ry- 
where shrewd, and at heart everywhere Undly."->£Mnn4fier. . 

" The tale is one of the afitetions, and remarkable as a picture of manners. Aborning heart 
glows thronghout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it aiivt."'^Aihenctvm. 

n. 
SHIRLEY; a Tale. By Currbr Bell. AnewEditon. Crown 
8yo, Rs. 3-12. 

** The pecnliar power which was so greatly admired in ' Jane Eyre" is not absent from this book. 
It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There is a riyidness and distinct- 
ness of conception in it quite marrellous. The power of graphic delineation is intense. Thera are 
fcenes which, fSor strength and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English 
Actiim"— Examiner. 

" * Shirely' is an admirable book ; genuine Enj^ish in the independence and uprightness of the 
tone of thought, in the purity of heart and filing which perrade it, in the masculine rigour of its 
conception of character."— ilfdmin^ Ckrcnide. 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By CuRRER Bell. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Bvo, Rs. 3-12. 

** ' Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and passion, sin- 
gular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in tbeanalyzation of human thought, enablo 
this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume its own place in the bright field of 
romantic literature. We could not but be struck with the raciness and ability of the work, by the 
independent sway of a thoroughly original and unworn pen, by the misculine current of noble 
thoughts, and the unflinching dissection of the dark yet truthftil character."— 7i»ie«. 

IV. 

WXJTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By Ellis 
and AoTON Bell. With a Selection of their Literary Remains, 
and a Biographical Notice of hoth Authors, by Cubrer Bell. 
Crown 8vo, Rs. 3-12. 



POEMS. By CuRRKR, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Rs. 2-8, cloth. 
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MtW^t ihttoaUli 



AND 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISHED, 1841. 

CAPZTAXi, £»*0,»«0. 

HEAD OFFICES, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

With Branches fhroughovt the United Kingdom and in some of the Principal 

Towns in the Continent qf Ewrope. 

FOR QRA.KTING ASSURANCES ON LIVES, ENDOWMENTS, AND ANNUITIES. 



PfiCULIAR ADYANTAGES TO BESIDEN1H VH INDIA. 

(1 .) Lower rates than those of any other Office. 

(2.) Vo charg« fer entry Money, Policy, or Medical Fees. 

2.) Where the proposal is for not less than Co.'s Rs« 2,500, or for a shorter period than five years. 
Company pays the Medical Examine: a gold Mohur for his Report. 

(4.) Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

(5.) Rates of Premium for all kinds of Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity may be ascertained 
from the Secretary. 

FvU partictdars a» to the Constitution, Conditions and Bates of the Company, together tvith Forms and 
Instructions to parties wishing to effect AssuraneeSj wiU be forwarded free to any part of India-^or ob- 
toined on personal appUeation at the following Offices :— " Delhi Gazetted* Office, Lahore " CkronteW* 
Office, Meerut " MofussUiU" Office, Serampore " JtYiend of India" Office, 'and at the Society's Sub- 
Branches in Bombay and Madras, 

AOBNTS ZXr BOMBAY, 

EWART L&THAU & Co: 



THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 



CAFITALr -T-wo Millons Sterling. 



The Undersigned continue to issue POLICIES for Fire and Life In-^ 
surances^ on behalf of the above Company. Premiums on Life Inm-- 
ranees may be paid by monthly instalments. 

Table of Monthly Premiums /or the Insurance of Co's, Rs. 1000 for the 
whole Term of Life. 



AOB. 


Civil 


MlLITABY. 


<Age. 


Civil. 


MiUTAnv. 


20 
25 
00 
85 


Rs. 3 

,, 3} 
4 


Rs. 3* 
„ 3f 
» 4 
.. 4} 


40 
45 
50 
55 


Rs. 4J 

„ 5f 
„ 6} 


Rs. 5 

„ H 
„ 6 



Prospectuses and every information will be furnished by 

RITCHIE, STEUART & Co., 

Bomda?/. 
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THE "BOMBAY GAZETTE." 

This Journal is pnbbshed earljT in the Jiforning eyery waek i^j, 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

For a year In advance Ra. 62 

Do. Bo. „ 72 Post freo. 

For half a year ia adtaao*..,- „ 28 

Do. Do. „ 88 Post free. 

For three moathi in advance „ 16 

Do, Do. „ 21 Foat free. 

For one month.. „ 6 

THE BOHBAT GAZETTE OVEBLAin) SUMKABT 

Is published iwice a Jtfbn^A—namely, on the departufe of ^very Overland 
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Am. I.— MR. MACKAY'S REPORT ON GUZIRAT. 

Weriem India BepoHs iMressed to the Ckmkbm* of Oon^ 
fnerce of Manehesier^ Liverpool^ BlaMumy and QtoagoWy b j tbcnr 
Commissioner, the late Albxaitimbk MiKKATr Esfoiie. Edited 
by J. ROBBRTSOir, Esquire, with a Plrefaceby TffOMAS Bazlet» 
Esq., President of the Manchester Gluunber of Commerce, &c.. 
London, Nathaniel Cooke, MUfeid House, Strand, 1853. 

At the close of the year 1850, Parliament having refused Mr^ 
Bright*s motion for an address to tl^ Crown, that a special Royal 
Commission should be despatched to India to enquire intc^ the causes 
which retarded progress in this country, especially in the cuMvatioa 
of Cotton, the Chambcnrs of Commerce of Manchester, LiverpoeU 
Bkckbum, and Glasgow, determined to make the same enquiry 
tbroi^h a Commissioner of their own. Their choice feQ upon the 
late Alexander Maekay, Esq. who as the author of '^ the Western 
World," one of the best works that has appeared on the United States 
of Americar—and as a writer, and special Commissioner, to a 
leading London Journal— had given public indications of his fitness 
for this very interesting and important trust. 

The Commission was conceived in the most honorable spirit. 
Mr. Maekay was instructed to elicit the truth without fear or fa- 
vour, and to transmit to Endand only such reports of the conditioBi 
of India as could be implicitly relied on. His qualifications wene 
thus described by Mr. Bright, on moving the resolution for the mis- 
sion, at the meetmg of the several Chambers of Commerce :— 

'' I have known Mr. Maekay for some years. I have known Li]& 

VOL. I.— wo. I. 
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*' for fL considerable time intimately. I have bad many opportanitie8 
*' of kncywing bis opinions and character long before this question was 
" ever thought of by me ; and I am quite satisfied that if he goes 
*' out under the sanction of this Chaniber, and as representing the 
*' trade of this district, he will execute the duty confided to him 
*' with tl)at impartiality, truthfulness, and fidelity which we, or any. 
*' honest friend of the India Company, would require ' and expecV.'** 
Mr. Bright added, that " two years would probably be about the 
** period which would be required for the purpose of performing tliis 
•• service satisfactorily.*' 

Naturally of a very delicate constitution, and having contracted or- 
ganic disease before he left England, Mr. Mackay was scarcely a year 
in India ere his health entirely gave way, and compelled him to return 
home. We aretoldthat hetransmitted nearly the whole of his reports now 
given to the world, at intervals extending over the period or his resi- 
dence in this country, that they were prepared at a time when he was 
much oGcupied with engagements and correspond^ce connected with 
his mission, and that the last of them was written while he was in a 
d^Iining state of health. He died, unhappily, before reaching Eng- 
land. Tlie papers he had widi him were taken especial care of by 
gentlemen wiio accompanied him on his homeward voyage, and were 
delivered, we presume, to those whose Commissioner he was. We do not 
learn either from the Editor of the present work, or from Mr. Bazley, 
— and we are curious to know — whether Mr. Mackay left behind him 
any materials for correcting his earlier statements and impressions. 
Mr. Robertson's Preface suggests that the only liberty which be has 
taken with the reports, as transmitted to England, has been — ^tbe com- 
pression of them " within more moderate compass, by condensing 
'^^lich passages as seemed to be unnecessarily amplified." As Mr. 
B;bbertson had all Mr. Mackay*s papers before him, we cannot 
suppose that he has performed his Editorial task in so slovenly, 
inaccurate, and dishonest a manner as to have printed anything 
which the author of the reports afterwards hsid discovered to 
be incorrect, and had in his later papers corrected. On the 
othet hand, we believe that Mr. Mackay spared no pains to 
arrive at the truth,— that his errors, grave and inexplicable in maiiy 
respects, as they are, are still conscientious, and mainly attributable 
to the peculiar duty he had to discharge, and to the embarrassing 
position it necessarily placed him in with reference to official per- 
sonages in India-— to nis inability to estimate at its real value, the 
information he received from the natives of this country, ignorant as 
li^ ^as of dieir language, character, and customs— to a sensitive distrust 
oT official authority, natural under the circumstances, and necessary 
perhaps for the preservation of his credit with his eniplpyers at home; 
and lastly, to uo inconsiderable bias against the E.. t Company's 
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management of India, which the intihi^te friend of John Bright, $e« 
lected by him for this partienlar mission, was not unlikely to pos-,, 
sess. Still, hbwev^, his disposition was essentially truthful and can- 
did ; and we know that he considerably modiied his earlier impres- 
sions, and— ^gathering information as he went on— he must have round 
tliat some of his earlier data were also erroneous. It is only na- 
tural to suppose that any change of opiDion, which he freely ac- 
knowledged in this country, fout^ its way into the note-book he al- 
ways eaf ried about with him, or into his later piq^rs ; and if the reports 
now published are his first views simply conqwessed — but imrevised 
and unmodified by his later <^inions— ^e cannot but think that great 
injustice has been done to the memory of the lamented author by his 
Editor. After this, it is painful to haiw to say that tlie present work 
is in some of its most important particulars singularly inaccurate and 
untrustworthy. 

Mr. Mackay on his arrival in Bombay was cordially received by 
the authorities as well as by the Chamber of Commerce. Govern- . 
ment ofiered him &cilities for prosecuting his enquiries which were 
declined. Tlie public record3«— ^ all others a sealed book— -wer6 freel v 
&rown open to him. The local ofiicers were desired to give him sul 
the assistance and information in their pow^r; and he was sensible of 
the frankness and good faith with which they carried out this duty. 

The Reports are written in a pleasant facile style — ^in every way 
more genial and agreeable than that of** tho Western World.'* But 
they are composed with a dangerous skill. Wo recognise in them 
that love of theorizing and taste for subtle and artificial reasonii^'. 
which the author carried with him into private society, and which 
imparted to him an easy and deceive copiousness in the develop- 
ment of hi^opinions — that charmea all wholistened to hisdissertationsi 
and misled those who had not the power to analyse them. The saoie, 
habit and turn of mind unfitted him to appreciate the results of ex- 
perience where tliey . conflicted with theory. Considerations of a 
Sactical nature seem to have made no impression on him ; and al- 
ough those with whom he came in contact whilst in India, could 
have had vdrv little else to give him — ^for we are all too much en- 
' gaged with dailv facts to neglect them for speculation — ^still, so far! 
as the reports throw any light on the practical' working of ^e sys- 
tems and machinery wnich Mr. Mackay found in operation in this 
country, he might as well have written them in England. In illustra* 
tion of this— -not a thought is bestowed on the difficulties of the position 
^f the East India Company— its debt—its limited revenue--«>the few 
European servants it can afford to keep up for civil emptoy in the 
districts, or the state in which the country was when it came into the 
possession of the British. But all Mr. Mackay *s efforts are dirclcte<^ 
to shew, and to convince his Mercantile constituents, that the Indian' 
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GoveniSMiit oogbt to doidile its eximditcire and gi? e up on* hfttf its 
nyenue; a GovwnsMnt already in debt, and with litde ov no surplna 
xev^ue as it is ! How ttusis to be aoccmiplished, and the pnblk 
treasuries are to answer the call ^ those who attend on the fijst of 
the month for their salariesy we are left to divine. It is woiee than 
puerile for one, who is drawing up articles of impeachment against 
the East India Cknapany, to reason in this bshion. An^ person can 
easily point out what India wants, and can, with inesistible higie» 
make out diat the country has be«i scandalously neglected,— 4f the 
pecuniary part of the matter may be left entirely out Si consideration. 

We may Aimiah another iUustiation of Mr. Maekay's love of 
theorizing, and <tf his insensibility to all pnctical evidence* 
The leading proposition which he endeavours to estabhdi, and on 
which he dw^ls mora or less thronghont these reports, is that 
the ryot's tenure of the land in Western India is that of ** a tenant 
at wiU»" and that an interest in the land, so insecure, obvionslv oftrs 
no inducement to the occupant to improve the soil, but, on the cour 
trary, is, of 'UaAi^ a complete bar to agricaltutal progress. One 
would natncaUy suppose that Mr« Mackay would have taken somo 
pains to enquire whether in reality the ryot did feel nneaay as ta 
the permanenqr of his tenure. He appears to have considered 
ilris wholly unnecessary ! Now we do not believe that there is a 
single cultivates throughout Guzerat who has the least idea that his 
tenure is insecure ; and Mr. Mackay does not affirm that there is. 

We propose, in the.jHresent number, to confine our observatioaa 
to the report on Guzerat» which forms ^e lai^r portion of the work. 
Mr. Macki^ cmnmences it with the following words ;--* 

*"- 1 nsw fMceed to lay before yoa, as briefly as the nature ef the subject 
vUl p«mit, the vesults of my inquiries in GuzeraL 

*' In doing so I shall oenfine myself to those tO{kics on which I leel eem- 
petent to speak ; and it will not be arrogating to myself too much to lay 
claim to some competency as a witness in speaking of Guzerat, after a tour 
through the prorinee of three months* duration, and comprising, in extent, 
upwards of eight hundred nileB. 

*' The wh(& of my time whether in the bungalow or on the read was de- 
voted to the enquiry! and what I now proceed to lay before yoi^ is a feithful 
account of what! have actually seen ana heard." 

These is a. tone of confidence in this passage which dailv experi* 

£ce teaches us is always to be found in companionship with in4[)er- 
;t knowledge. Mr. Mackay conceived a three months* tour 
iihrough Guserat sufficient to qualify him—a previous stranger to 
lDdia,-^to speak authoritatively on subjects which it has taken all 
pthers years of experience thoroughly to master. We have no doubt 
that he actually saw and heard all that he has nut forth in his 
report; but we know that he heard a great many other things from 
im<iuestionable sources, quite at variance with the statements he has 
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pteferred to adopt as tnithfiil ; and it k inaplicabk that hA l&hoold ^ 
We. so oanSdently set tke matter we allude to asi<tei and not even 
have a(berted)to itaa liaving been presented to kim. Mr. Mackajr^a 
belief of his competracy to speak as a witness in relation to Guzerat/ 
will. probably be accepted in Ei^land as decisive of the correctnesa 
of evei^ thing he has reported to his friMids. In India it can only 
eicite a smile. He spent his three mcnths exosedingly welL We 
reoognia^ indeed the idetity of many of his statements on iiubjects on 
whidi ociibr inafectcon was all that was needed for correct speak- 
iiig» Bat it k simply ridicaloas to suppose that a tour of that duration, 
oould enable him, howefver intdligm^ to 8eIect-«-uimssiBted— 4he truth 
from the contradictory accounts he receded, regarding the state of the 
country » and out di tbst mass of hearsay, to s^ak with the knowledge 
V qS a witness.*' The phrase was altog^er an artful one. It is d^eep^ 
tive in its w^gestions. It gracefully covers the chief defect of t^ese 
repcffts : namely, that no <»ie can discover ftom whence the (acts kt 
them are derived. It ke^ off all who are troubled with a rude 
eunosi^ on this point, and enables Mr. Mackay — ^unseen — ^to give 
credit lo the stories of truthless Patells, in preference to data derived 
from the pucest sources. 

Again — candid, and open to conviction, as he was, in regard to most 
of the subjects on which he was seeking information, on one p6int he 
was immovable. He came to India with an (^nion as to the peniici<^ 
ous effect of the landed tenures on the industry of the country, so de^lj 
sooted that he could not listen even with temper to any (^her view. 
At the very commencement of his tour, he had the inestimable advan** 
tage, to one in his situation, of passing several days at the house of Mr. 
Landon of Broach, whom he justly describes as one of the most intelli- 
gent, energetic, and enterprising of the Europeansconnected with the 
experiments of cotton cleaning in Guzerat. From this gentleman, 
perhaps the most competent authority in that district on the real 
condition of thecultivator-^the practical effect of the landed tenures, 
the oppressiveness or otherwise of the assessment— *-and who certainly 
was die most disinterested said independent witness Mr. Mackay 
could have resortedto*— he received very valuable data, which, strange 
to say, he has put entirely aside, adoptingin their place other and moi^t 
maccurate statements derived from sources which weareleftto conjee- 
^xat. Mr. Landon*s opinion as to the effect of the tenures of Guzerat 
on the position of the cultivator is, that they do not practically impede 
the pogi^ess of agriculture. We know this from himself, and that he 
Gombaltol in vain the theories on the same point which Mr. Mackay 
had brought, ready made, from England— an argument whidi the 
former from his great experience was able to illustrate with iactr which 
could not luave bsen previously known to his ^nest, and to which the 
lattw could only offer speculative and theoretical repli^. We must, 
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thiMft>re-Mm this the moftt impoxtant part' of his enquiiy-^orrsdt * 
Mr. Mackay*8 statement, that his report is a fiuthfiil account of what 
h^ had actually seen and heard. He brought certain fixed views 
with him to India. He saw and heard much that should, at leo&t, 
hate modified them. He sent them back, by the post, in the state in 
which they arrived here ; and they have now been reproduced as the 
results of a tour through Guserat ! 

The first chapter ^ the Report on this Province, touches on 
*' cotton," its cultivation, and treatment before it reaches the hands 
of the merchant for shipment to foreign countries. A few words 
dispose of the question of the relative merits of indigenous and 
exotic cotton in Gnzerat ; and we must be content to follow Mr. 
Madiay's example in the brevi^ of our remarks in this respect. It is 
asif tti the vicinity of Broach that the culture of cotton of both kinc^, 
eaqpeonentally under the superintendence of Government OfficerF, 
b^ ev^r been fiiirly tested in Guzerat ; and this was in the case of 
the fiurm which was under the superintendence of Dr. Bum, of the 
B(»nbay Medical Service. Strange to say, this experiment, although 
carried on at great expense for some years, is not even mentioned in 
^e w<Nrk before us. As we are not in the same fiivoured poBition 
that Mr. Mackay was, with reference to authentic documents con- 
oerning the Broach farm, we can only state, in general terms, that 
the result of tlie experiment in some of the best cotton growing soil 
in Guzerat, on the banks of the Nurbuddah, near the town of Broach, 
was unfavorable to the successful culture of exotic cotton, as well as 
to the introduction of the more highly finished and theoretically 
superior agricultural instruments tried; and we doubt if the experi- 
mental farm ever paid its own expenses. Attempts have 
been made to introduce tlie culture of exotic cotton in other 
parts of the country, by distributing seed to the cultivators 
themselves. We have conversed personally with numbers of tli&se 
men, and have inspected their crops, and from all that we have as yet 
Itad an opportunity of seeing we should sav, that the cultivation of 
cotton from foreign seed in the ordinary black soils, in which the 
indigenous variety arrives at perfection without manure and without 
irrigation, will be unremunerative. Tlie plants raised from New 
Orleans seed appear dwarfish and stunted, and their produce is not 
to be compared in quantity with that of the indigenous plant. Tliar 
quality is still superior notwithstanding the disadvantage of climate ; 
for the staple retains all its characteristic length and silkiness of 
fibie. What may be done with this description of seed in well 
maamed sdtl$ and with proper irrigation remains to be seen ; but 
iftheM«t«ofthe experiments hitherto may be attributed to the 
want of moistutie in the climate, artificial irrigation is the obvious 
remedy ; and time may induce the partial supplanting of the short 
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■tagled indigenous, by the long fibred and more^ valuable for^a 
varieties. - .• - 

Whilst the cotton is jet in the hands of the Ryot, the seri^ of 
aduljterations, to which it is subjected, commence. Freqtten%, 
i ideed, it suflfers from neglect before it is ready for picking, owing: 
to the practice of selling the crop in an unripe state. In these, cases, 
from the moment of the sale the grower takes no further interest 
in wliat he has disposed of. He prefers paying attention to some 
other crop to tlie n^lect of this, which, being already sold, he can-* 
not expect to get much more out of; and the fields that contain the 
latter are accordingly carelessly weeded and watched. When 
the cotton has ripened, the loss arising from dirt and other deterio^-. 
rating substances getting mixed with it in tlie picking, does not fidl oa 
him out on the buyer; and in fact their admixture, from increasing 
the weight of the article, rather adds to the seller's gains ; so^ 
that apart from his want of interest in the cleanliness of the cotr 
ton, the temptation to an unscrupulous grower to adulterate it isgreal;. 
The remedy for such a state of things is not exclusively in die hanthi 
of Government or its servants. Only let the dealers know that adul- 
terated cotton will not find the market which it now finds, and theyj 
will take care so to make their bargains with the grower, that they; 
shall have it cleanly and carefully picked and put into their handa. 
in a pure state, that will not ob%e them to adulterate it still furr 
ther in order to remunerate thencffielves. The remedy, so far, is a 
self-evident one, and the evil is not to be removed by such measures 
as are recommended by a late official, great in cotton matters, and 
in high favor with the Chambers of Manchester and Liverpool, that 
cultivators should not be granted remissions when they asked for 
them on the plea that their cotton had not been cleanly gatliered, smd 
that the native servants of Grovernment should not be deemed wortliy 
of promotion unless tliey had taken an interest in the extension of 
its culture ! 

The staple is now in the hands of the native up-conntry deal^ 
called in Broach die '' wukharia," not because he is a cotton desder, 
but because he holds a '* wukhar," or store-house. This person 
separates the cotton (henceforward called "roo" or ** rooee," in con- 
tradistinction to " kuppas,"or seed cotton) from the *• kupassia,** or 
cotton seed, packs it in rather loosely screwed bales, and ships it to. 
Bombay. The cleaning instrument employed as yet, — for sawrgins 
have made but little progress in native favour — ^has been the 
" Churka." Mr. Mackay discusses the relative merits of these 
macliines, and observes, correctly, that the saw-gin haa the 
advantage of its rival in celerity, and cheapness in turnlio^ out 
the cotton in a. much cleaner state. He overrates tlie powers df ith« 
churka, Imwever, and supposes that ** two men, workiugdayi«ndiiig)i*i, 
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xnigbt clean about four mauocU (of 40lbs each) of seed cotton ; 
that is to say, they miglit turn out more than a maund of clean 
cotton.*' But theaTerage daily out-turn of this instrument is not 
more than 25Ibs of clean cotton. On the otlier hand, the capacity 
of the Saw-gin, when drifen h^ bullocks, is underrated by Mr. 
Mackay : he says (apparently in allusion to the Government experi- 
ment in 1849) ^' that the out-turn per day for each bullock with sixty 
saws, instead of twenty-five for each gin, was only about 601bs of 
cotton" ; whereaSf in reality, the average out-turn per bullock was 
1501bs of clean cotton a day, all through the season of 1849. 
We believe that Mr. Mackay is ^uite right in the followiug : 

** But admitting the superiority of the saw-gin in point of cheapness, clean- 
ness and celerity, it is not to be overlooked that the churka has been found to 
do least hann to the staple of the cetUm. The product of tiie latter is silky 
and glossy, with an almost uninjured fibre ; that of the gin has a dull look 
and feels woolly to the touch, whilst the staple has been visibly impaired. 
There is much reason to fear that the gin cannot be introduced into India 
without its injuring the staple of the cotton ; and therefore the question re- 
Butins to be answered : Can the churka be so applied as to dean the cotton 
as rapidlv and as cheaply as the gin ? The churka is at present in a 
rude and simple state, and a mere j^erm of a more perfect machine, which 
might have been invented by this time but for the attention which ha& been 
paid to the introduction of the gin.** 

Mr. Mackay gives a vivid and tolerably accurate description of 
the various ways in which cotton is injured in its progress irom 
the grower's hands to the Bombay market We pause to correct 
an error — not a very important one. He says that whilst tlie cotn 
ton is in the yard of the wukharia, ^' it is left exposed to the 
night dews ; and where the dealer is industrious, it is sometimes 
turned over once or twice in an evening, that it may absorb 
as much as possible. In the morning it is gathered into heaps, 
and hastily passed through the churka when in its moist state. 
Immediately after passing through the churka the cotton is car- 
ried to the press.*' Thii? is a mistake ; kuppas must bein a dry state 
to pass through the churka. After it has been subjected to this 
process, and not before, the cotton is spread out in the open, uncovered 
space, in the centre of the wukharia's yard, for one whole night* 
to imbibe the dew and add to its weight ; and it is packed m a 
damp state. 

Let us, however, proceed to consider our author's " cure" for the 
adulteration of cotton whilst in the districts. Tliis part of 
his subject Mr. Mackay treats with a most unsatisfactory vague- 
ness. "He does not, in fact, know whatto say, and although there is an 
abstinence from any definite accusation against the East India 
Company, there is a vein of complaint and insinuation running 
through the whole of his ob$eryations on this bead. After ^expressing 
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an opiniontliat the introcluction of European capital and enter- 
prise " is essential to the thorough regeneration of the Indian Cotton 
trade''.-r-a proposition in which all will probably concur — ^lie notices 
a plan 'whicli has been suggested of appointing " a. number of in- 
spectors throughout the Cotton districts, whose duty it would be 
to stamp every bale in such a way that it could be easily traced 
to the dealer who sent it into the market." 
Mr Mackay adds: — 

•* To this plan, which, if properly carried out, could not fail of being efficaci- 
ous, no valid objection has been offered, and yet although it has been long 
advocated by many influential members of the Mercantile community, and 
even by its representative, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, no effectual 
step has, ^ yet, been taken to carry it into effect/* 

The generality of this language conceals an immense deal of error and 
misrepresentation. The principle of appointing a certain number of 
officers in tlie districts to inspect the cotton, has received very great con- 
sideration from Government ; but the difficulty has been to giveishapd 
and effect %o the scheme, to define tlie duties of the inspectors, anct 
to make the examination efficient without obstructing the operations of 
commerce. Another point not to be lost sight of, is that the 
expense should fall on the staple protected, and not on the general re- 
venues of the country. Were Broach the only district in which the 
adulteration of cotton existed as a practice, the scheme might be easily 
applied; but — as Mr. Revenue Commissioner Townsend informed the 
Government — in districts such as those of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, " an army of inspectors** would be required. One would 
suppose from the text that " many influential members of the Mer- 
cantile community and its representative the Chamber of Com- 
merce" had prepared and pressed Government to adopt a plan 
which met all difficulties — ^to which "no valid objection had been 
offered," and that the Government had, with scandalous indifference, 
declined to carry it out. Mr. Mackay says : " I must confess that 
^* my belief is, that, to be effectual, the inspection must at first, at 
" least, be entrusted to Europeans, or to natives playing subordi^nate 
" parts under a comprehensive and efficient European controul ; 
"to entrust the matter entirely to natives, as has been done, in some 
*' instances, is to ensure failure. In the first place, many of them 
" do not know what good cotton is." We perfectly agree in all this. 
Now come the details. " To simplify the matter, the presses" * (in 
the districts) ** might be licensed, and an inspector appointed to each 
place where cotton tvas cleaned and pressed.** Where is the army of 
European inspectors tobe found who do know *• what good cotton is," 
to discharge this duty ? And will the cotton merchants consent to 

ay them ? Sofkr from the plan of district inspectors, mentioned by Mr. 

rluckay, never having, been objected to, experienced Europeans now 
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in Gazerat consider it most objectionable, and that it would never 
answer. Mr. Mackay continues : " Notwitlistanding all the cry tliat 
*^ has been raised for years against the frauds whicli have been 
*' practised, nothing of this kind has yet been done to discover 
*^ guilty parties.*' And he adds : " Whether this pUn be adopted or 
^' not, it IS evident that something must be done, more compretienstTe 
** and efficient than has hitherto been attempted, to put a stop to 
*^ a system of fraud, which has long outgrown all private nteans of 
" re^>ression, and which can only be effectually checked by a firm and 
** judicious interference on the part of Government.*' 

This '* something must be done*' only leflectsthe angry cfaafings 
of the energetic merchants of England at receiving year after yeat 
adulterated and damaged cotton from this country, and who, miabl^ 
to reach the real culprit — the Native of India, and not knowing <m 
whom to vent their rage, turn and rend the nearest object at hand— 
the East India Company. The extreme difficulty ia to improve a trade 
which, at its earlier stages, is in the hands of a people who have not 
one spark of honesty in them, and wlio do not believe in its exist- 
ence ; who live and profit by the adulteration of the article, as their 
fathers have done before them ; and who combine to keep the trade in 
their own hands, and prevent European interference ; and against 
whom a handful of foreigners— unsupported-^nay» thwarted and de- 
ceived by corrupt Native subordinates— can accomplish little or no^ 
thing. 

But why, amidst so ranch insinuation of neglect on tlie part of 
the Government, has no notice been taken by the Commissioner of 
the Regulaticm, which was passed so far back as 1829, for the punish- 
ment of frauds connected with the adulteration and false packing of 
cotton ? This law is still in force, and is, in itself, a most complete 
remedy, as far as tlie law can provide one, for the evils complained 
of ; and yet its existence is not even adverted to by Mr. Mackay. 
We draw the particular attention of our readers to the recital, and 
the first section, consisting of two cIauses>of Regulation III of 1829, 
which he wholly ignores : 

" Whereas numerous and various kinds of frauds are committed in tb« 
packing and preparation of cotton for sale, to the great detriment and injury 
1^ the trade, in that staple commodity ; and whereas, to check and eradicate 
an evil of such pernicious consequences to the trade, it is expedient to pro- 
vide for the punishment of the frauds so practised : And whereas it is ex- 
pedient, from the short interval that elapses between the gathering of the 
cotton, and the period when it must be shipped from the Forts of Guzerat, 
to provide that the cognizance of the offence committed should be had with 
the least possible delay. The following rules have therefore been enacted 
to have effect from the date of promulgation. 

** First Any person fraudulently mixing good and bad desctiplions of cotton 
la one bale, termed * faUe.pacJdng/ and fraudulently offering for sale^ oc 
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selling cotton, so packed, as good cotton, shall be deemed to be guilty of a 
penal offence, and punishable as provided in the following Section. 

*' Second. Any person fraudulently deteriorating cotton, by exposing it by 
ni?ht to heavy dews, by putting dirt, stones, earth, or any other substance, or 
salt water, amongst it, with the view of making it heavier, and packing it, in 
that state, to the injury of the staple, shall be deemed to be guilty of a penal 
offence, and any person so deteriorating cotton, or fradulently offering it for 
sale, or selling it, when so .deteriorated, shall be p«nisha,ble in tl^ mod^ 
prescribed in the following Sectien.** 

Hie second section proYides for the punishment of these oiSBnces* 
by fine or imprisonment, and for the confiscation of the cotton ; 
and the third section declares that all such ofiences shall be 
punished by the Magisterial authorities without delay. 

In this enactment we have a taw sufficiently comprehensive 
and stringent to put down aR the cotton frauds that can be com- 
mttted in the districts ; but the Magisterial authorities cannot them- 
selves initiate inquiries under the B^uIation« They can only 
punish the violation of it in the cases that are brought and ^proved 
before them. The ryots and the up-country dealers are en- 
gaged in one large conspiracy, and will not themselves bring 
any instances of exposure of cotton to the night dews, or of 
adulteration, to the notice of the authorities. The European 
merchants can expect no assistance from the Natives in this res- 
pect ; what then is the remedy ? It is simple enough if the gen- 
tlemen of Manchester and Liverpool, interested in the Indian cotton 
trade, and whose agents, or branch firms, are in Bombay, think fit to 
carry it out. It is purely a question of combination and expense. 
In England, hundreds of societies exist for the purpose of promo- 
ting particular reforms ; for preventing the breaches of particular 
kws ; and for prosecuting — at the. expense of the society — ^tho parties, 
offending. Almost every law in England aflfecting the morals of the 
people, or the cause of humanity, has its voluntary society which 
watches oi^er its operation, and aids the authorities and police in 
bringing offenders to justice. Why do not the Merchants of Man- 
chester and Liverpool and Glasgow and Blackburn, who have made so 
good a beginning in sending their own Commissioner to India, now 
combine to introduce, through their agents in Bombay, a similar sys- 
tem of watchfulness into the cotton districts? Wny should they 
not appoint their own inspectors, to bring to the notice of the au- 
thorities all violations of Riegulation IIL of 1829? Would it be too 
expensive ? Will not the cotton bear it ? If so, how can they expect 
Government to keep up a staff of Europeans, merely to prevent tho 
violation of a law which those, for whose protection it is made, will not 
themselves lift a hand to enforce ? If it is not too expensive, if the 
Chambers are prepared to carry out such a scheme, but require le- 
gislative assistance to enforce the payment of a small fee on every 
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bale of cotton exported from the cotton districts^ to ensure equality 
of contributioUy let them prepare their Act, say exactly what they 
want, and Government, we have no doubt, will give 6very effect to 
their wishes. This is the real test by which to try the justice of the 
complaints against the authorities, for the continued existence of the 
frauds in the cotton districts. Mr. Mackay says most justly : '^ Go- 
** vernment may open up the country, and bring the coast and the 
*' interior into easy communication, thus affording a field for Euro- 
*' pean enterprise and capital; but if private enterprise is to suc- 
*' ceed, it must rely entirely upon its own energies, and not on any 
•* extraneous help it may receive from Government." 

Mr. Mackay*s plan, of having an inspector at each place where 
cotton is cleaned and pressed, we believe to be quite impossible to 
carry into practice. A more simple and effective remedy would be 
to transfer the inspector to the port of shipment, and to allow no 
bale of cotton to be exported which was not stamped by that officer. 
So many inspectors as the District scheme involves would not then 
be required; and no opportunity Of evading their vigilance, and, then, 
of forging their seals, would exist. We should be glad to see this tried 
as an experiment, in the ports of Guzerat ; but it rests with " thpse 
interested" to say, if they wish the trial to be made and will bear 
the expense of it. The cotton brought to Bombay by land cannot, 
we believe, be subjected to any efficient system of inspection. .We 
are also disposed to think that it would be desirable to render all 
contracts for the purchase of unpicked crops illegal. In England 
it is contrary to law to sell com even in the sheaf. 

Mr. Mackay's '^ panacea'* is the settlement of £uro|)eans in the 
districts. He says : 

*' I am quite aware of the difficulties in addition to the physical obstacles to 
be encountered with which the European in the interior has to contend ; but 
were the country opened up to enable Europeans to find a field for the in- 
vestment of their capital and enterprise, most of these difficulties would 
readily be overcome ; under such circumstances new life would be infused 
into the Cotton trade, and the frauds which have hitherto disgraced and re- 
tarded it would rapidly disappear." 

This is a little sanguine, and somewhat over-stated. We are not 
aware of any field which Europeans might hope to find for the in- 
vestment of their capital in Guzerat, if the country were "opened 
up,'* which they have not already. We have never heard of any 
Europeans having been desirous of settling in Guzerat, and having 
been deterred from so doing by its backward state. We agree 
that the roads are execrable, and a reproach to the East India 
Company, but in reality they do not impede the commerce of 
the country. Macadamised roads would be of no advantage 
to the Guzerat carts and bullocks— quite the contrary. Mr. 
Davies in his report on Broach, often quoted with great approbation 
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by Mr. Mackay, says : " No where throughout the Presidency is com- 
munication so well kept up, not only on the great lines of traffic, but 
between village and village ; and no where, certainly, is the number 
of carts, 14,744,' greater in proportion to the population and num- 
ber of the villages. The above gives 35 to each village ; and every 
18 inhabitants have a cart.*' This certainly would shew that the 
existing roads are equal to the present requirements of the country ; 
and any very great improvement in them must follow, not precede 
the settlement of Europeans in the districts. 

The second Chapter is devoted to the consideration of the relation 
of the Guzerat cultivator to the soil he tills. To make this question 
understood, it was necessary to describe the different land tenures in 
the Province, which Mr. Mackay has accordingly done. As the dis- 
tinctions, however, have been given in a manner somewhat confused, 
and not in all cases correct, we will take the liberty of describing 
them in a shorter and more intelligible form. 

The two great classes of villages in British Guzerat are those 
directly managed by the officers of Government, and those managed 
by others more or less responsible to them. In the former may be 
reckoned all the Khalsa or Tulput villages, in which the State it-< 
self is the landlord ; and in the latter the Jageer, Inamee, Talook- 
daree, Nerwa, Bhagdaree, and all other villages in which tlie lands 
are let out by others than the Government officers. In the villages 
directly, as well as in those indirectly, managed, the revenue is col- 
lected in different ways. In some it is by the exaction of bigotee, 
or money payment per beega of land, which may again be fixedlu;- 
cording to the quality of the soil, or according to the crop raised, or 
both combined, or according to the case of the individual raising 
it : in others by taking a share of the actual produce of each crop, 
which share is fixed but annually calculated separately for each 
field, either by estimate or personal inspection, or by actual reaping 
and division of the out-turn, which is called the Bha^wattaee (divi- 
sion of share) system : in others by levying from each cultivator an- 
nually certain sums fixed for terms of years, according to the extent 
and nature of soil contained in his khata or holding, as in the *' kha- 
tabundee" and '^ hoondabundec'* tenures : in others by a tax on the 
plough of a cultivator, whatever the quantity or quality of land he 
may cultivate : and in others by a combination of this last tax with 
any money or grain the cultivator may have to pay, under the bi- 
gotee or bhugwattaee systems. These different methods of collect- 
ing the revenue may, and do prevail in the villages not directly ma- 
naged by the Government Officers ; the general distinction being, that 
the bigotee system prevails on the East, and the bhagwuttaee on the 
West of the Gulf of Cambay, in the peninsula of Kattiawar ; but 
the degree of interference with their administration that can be qx- 
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ercised by the State in the different descriptions of villages, is various. 
In the Jageer and Inamee (presented) villages, the holders have ab- 
solute power in tlie matter of disposing of their lands on any condi-* 
tions they may choose. In the Talookdaree villages (called also in 
the Puranty Purffunnah of the Ahmedabad Collectorate ** Mehwas- 
see/* from ** Men was,** a thick jungle), the holder is bound not 
to exact more than the rental fixed by the recorded village <' dhara*' 
or custom ; any infrigement of this rule being punishable, when 
complained against, by the annulment of the talookdaree lease ; but 
no other interference with its management by Government Officers is 
exercised. On the other hand in the Nerwa and Bhagdaree villi^es the 
principal holders are allowed to make their own terms with their 
sub-tenants ; but the accounts are kept as strictly as they are in vil- 
lages managed directly. The following statement, which includes 
certain villages held under the " Oodhur Jumabundeo" tenure (the 
payment of a fixed tribute without any farther interference on the 
part of the State), will shew how far the influence of the Government 
Officers can be exercised on behalf of the ryots in the British domi- 
nions in Guzerat, and how far it can not. 



Burat... •• • • 
Broach • • . • 

Kaira 

Ahmedabad. 



Khalaatrdt- 


TaKwkdtne 


Nerwa and 


JafMi 


ncUr nuuced 




Bbagdaree. 


ins;? 


805 





2 


53 


156 





244 


17 


388 


69 


91 


27 


489 


475 


3 


61 



Total.. 1838 544 340 158 

In the first class, of 1838 villages, there is no obstacle to the in- 
troduction of any measures calculated to improve the condition of 
the ryot. In the second class, of 544 villages, although the State 
ha£ the power of interfering with the rent to be exacted from the 
ryot, it is doubtful whether it would be politic to do so too suddenly. 
In the third class, it is doubtful whether the State have such a right 
of interference. And in the fourth, consisting of comparatively a 
small number of villages, there is no doubt that the right does not 
exist at all. In considering, therefore, the tenure on which the culti- 
vator holds, and what that tenure ought to be in order that the well- 
being of the people may be cared for, and the resources of the coun- 
try developed to their fullest extent, we will confine our remarks to 
the case in which the right of interference is undoubted. 

Tlie substance of Mr. Mackay's opinions on these points appears 
to be, that the Guzerat cultivator is a mere tenant at will, because 
he can be evicted from his land if his rent be raised by Government 
(who have unlimited power in this respect) to such an extent that he 
may not be able to pay it. 
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Here our author developes at great length, and with insidious 
ability, the theory which he brought out from England. We cannot 
afford the space to follow his foot-steps in the argument ; but if our 
readers will look at it, carefully, we think they will say that the de- 
scription we are about to give of it is not incorrect. Mr. Mackay 
quotes the language of Mr. Prideaux, Mr. Mountstuart Elphiu- 
stone, and Mr. Davies, the late Collector of Broach, for the purpose 
of showing that their definition of the nature of the ryot's interest 
in the land does not amount to a *^ fee simple.'* Why this technical 
phrase, peculiar to the English law of real property, should find its 
way into the discussion, we are at a loss to imagine. The very fiict 
that the ryot has to pay rent, and may be turned out in ease of de- 
fiiult, of itself shews that there is no resemblance between his intere.st 
in the soil, and that designated, by the technical term, '^ fee simple*' ; 
which signifies the highest of all titles, and the most absolute interest 
in land that man can enjoy. Tlie argument having arrived at this 
st£^e, then creeps on foir several pages, until it settles down into an-- 
other technical phrase, derived from the English law of real property, 
and establishes that the ryot's interest in the land is a ^* tenancy at 
will," which represents the lowest amount of interest that a man can 
possess in land under the English law ; and having now got hold of 
this phrase " tenancy at will," with all its false inferences - and in- 
sidious suggestions, Mr. Mackay has no longer any trouble. The 
rest follows as of course. ** A tenant at will"— one with so un- 
certain and precarious a tenure — ^has no stimulus to enterprise or in- 
dustry. He would be a fool to lay out a rupee on his land beyond 
what is absolutely requisite ; for his occupancy may be determined 
to-piorrow. Do any of our readers recognise in this phrase, ** the 
tenancy at will," a veritable description of the ryot's interest in the 
soil ? Will any one who has been in Guzerat bear out Mr. Mackay's 
suggestion — mark, not assertion — that the cultivsitors — ^the hereditary 
tenants of the land for centuries — -fed insecure in their position, or 
that they are so in fact ? The argument put into their mouths, in 
the 85th, 86tb, and 88th pages of this work, is just as fictitious and 
unfaithful a representation of their real sentiments, as the artificial 
description given of their interest in the soil, is fallacious and prac- 
tically untrue. 

We have nothing to complain of in Mr. Mackay's logic. It is faulfer 
less— o^/ar as it goes. But what then ? It does not help us on our 
way to what, practically, is the condition of the cultivator. We have 
still that investigation to make. The requirements of common sense 
will not be satisfied with the delicate repast Mr. Mackay has pro- 
vided for it. It demands a more robust and nutritious diet. For 
what purpose have four pages of subtle reasoning been devoted to 
shew that Government are the absolute owners of th^ land, and the 
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ryots mere tenants at will, unless Mr. Rfackay is prepared to sdd 
tiiat the ryots have gone tlirough the same course of reasoning, and 
have arrived at the same result, and, like good logicians, feel them- 
selves insecure ? Moreover, it would be very easy to meet Mr. 
Mackay on his own ground, and to prove that there is, even in theory, 
a wide difterence between the interest of the Indian ryot in the 
soil and that of a " tenant at will" under the law of England, and 
which he has altogether omitted to notice. The ryot may sell his 
holding, without the consent of his landlord. It is indeed often 
seized in execution for his debts, and sold as his property under de- 
crees of the Civil Courts. A tenancy at will, on the other hand, is 
inalienable, as its term implies. Again, it has been decided by the 
Courts of law that Government have no power to eject the ryot 
so long as he pays his rent, but a tenancy at will is determinable at 
the mere will of the landlord, and such a thing as an hereditary 
tenancy at will is unknown and obviously inconsistent with itself. 
Now the only insecurity the ryot is under, even in theory, is 
. that his rent may be raised to an amount that he cannot pay, and 
that Government w«y, in consequence, eject him from the land ; 
but as Government must raise the rent of the whole district at the 
same time, and must in common justice eject all the defaulters 
together, the actual danger to the ryot is simply that his landlord 
may be afflicted with insanity, — ^a peril which all tenants are 
exposed to ! 

Mr. Mackay seems to admit that the tenant is not substantially 
insecure. He does not produce a single instance of a cultivator of 
Government land being ejected for not having paid his rent, although 
liable to be so ; nor, although we have had some experience in 
Guzerat revenue matters, can we recall one to mind. Even in the 
unfortunate case of Broach, so often thrown in the teeth of the Bom- 
bay Government in this Chapter, it is not alleged that a single 
cultivator was evicted from inability to pay his rent under ISIr. 
Kirkland's heavy^ assessment, and we may be very sure that had 
such an event happened, Mr. Mackay would have chronicled it 
in conspicuous type. The fact, stated by 1^Ir. Mackay, that the 
cultivator lived upon remissions, of itself illustrates that he is 
in reality in no danger of being ejected from his rent being 
raised so high that he cannot pay it ; Government has a far 
greater interest in keeping him in possession, in order to derive 
a fair revenue from his land, than in raising the rent so high that no 
one will cultivate it. But Mr. Mackay has asserted that the tenure 
is not merely a tenancy at will, but that the evils of that tenancy are 
vastly aggravated by there being but one instead of numerous pro- 
prietors ; and he winds up the paragraph with the following words : 
*' What would be the conditiou of tenants at will in England, if 
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tliey had but one landlord to deal with instead of a hundred and 
five thousand ?*' We answer without hesitation, that if that sole 
landlord were the State, their condition would be at least as favorable 
as it now is, for the State could afford to be more liberal 
in its dealings with its tenants than a private individual ; the result- 
of such liberality, in its land revenue department would cause greater 
prosperity among its subjects, and thus lead to an increase of revenue 
in the Customs, Excise, and other departments. This argument 
is still more applicable to the case of the Indian Grovernment, vrhose 
very existence may be said to depend upon the stability of its land 
revenue ; and we maintain that the position of the Indian cultivator 
is for better when he holds direct from the Government, than when 
there are intermediate agents between him and the Officers of the 
State. This position is fully allowed by Mr. Mackay himself in 
liis arguments against the Bhagdars and Nerwadars of Guzerat ; but 
in his opinion the ryot himself should be the proprietor, with absolute 
power of disposal over his land, arid without the liability to have 
his rent increased unless with his consent. Mr. Mackay's argument 
assumes that the Indian cultivator is as enlightened, as energetic, and 
as capable of understanding and caring for his own interests as the 
English farmer, and though probably there is about the same amount 
of prejudice in both, the one at any rate is capable of being shaken 
and instructed, the other is bound down by the iron bonds of caste 
and the customs of his fathers, which are his religion. But giving Mr. 
Mackay the benefit of his assumption, though in truth it goes to the 
root of his whole argument, it will not aid him in contending that 
the ryot of the East India Company should be placed in a better 
position then the tenant of the Crown lands in England? If the 
greater portion of the revenues of Great Britain were derived from 
the rent of the Crown Lands, can it be conceived for a moment that 
the most enlightened legislature in the world, the British Parliament, 
would grant their tenants such a tenure as a fee simple with absolute 
power of disposal over their lands, and without any security for the 
realization of the demands of the State, binding itself moreover never 
to increase those demands, however great an emergency might arise 
to render such a proceeding advisable ? Let us see how the Crown 
lands, once so extensive, now so limited and unimportant as a source 
of public revenue, are dealt with in England at the present day. 

" These demesne lands, terrce dominicales regis^ being either the share 
reserved to the Crown at the original distribution of landed property, or such 
as came to it afterwards by forfeitures or other means, were antiently very 
large and extensive ; comprising divers manors, honors, and lordships ; thd 
tenants of which had very peculiar privileges, as has been shown in a former 
book of these Commentanes, when we spoke of the tenure in antient de* 
mesne. At present they are contracted within a very narrow compass, hav* 
ing been almost entirely granted away to private subjects. This has occa- 
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•ioneJ tlie ParUamont frequently to interpose ; and particularly after King 
William the Third had greatly impoverished the Crown, an act pa.ssed, by 
the effect of which, and of subsequent statutes on the same subject, all grants 
or lenses from the CroVrn for any longer term than thirty one years, are in 
general, and subject to certain exceptions, declared to be void. And no 
revrcrsionary lease can be made, so as to exceed, together with the estate in 
being, the same term of thirty one years : that is, where there is a subsist- 
ing lease, of which there are twenty years still to come, the Crown cannot 
grant a future interest, to commence after the expiration of the former, for 
any longer term than eleven years. The tenant must also be made liable to 
be punished for committing waste ; and the usual rent must be reserved, or 
where there has usually been no rent, one third of the clear yearly value." — 
2nd vol. Stephen*s Commentaries, p. 308. 

But 1q India, as contrasted with England, tlie State is almost 
entirely supported by revenue derived from the land. Nevertheless 
under the reformed system of revenue management now in process of 
introduction in Guzerat, the tenant of Government will be much more 
lightly taxed than, and in as favourable a position as, the tenant of 
Crown lands in England. 

There are other weighty arguments against the introduction of a 
permanent settlement of the natured proposed by Mr. Mackay into, at 
all events, the portion of the Bombay Presidency included in the 
four Guzerat Gollectorates, and we borrow his own words in illustration 
of one of them. 

" When new roads take new and more rational directions, giving rise to 
great marts in places where they now neither exist nor are dreamt of, both the 
c lassification and valuation (of villages and their lands under the new Survey 
system) will be to a great extent upset ; and villages, which are now in the 
first rank, will find themselves thrown back, by the new order of things, into 
subordinate classes." 

We presume that the author of the Reports meant in this, the 
relative valuation of the villages ; for the positive valuation of such, 
as under the present system of classification might be included in the 
first class, would still remain the same, although that of lower classes 
might be raised by the development of new markets — unless indeed 
the rise of the latter sliould turn the course of trade in agricultural 
produce away from the old ones — on account of their proximity to which 
the relative valuation of the different villages might at first have been 
fixed. This change is one by no means likely to occur, as the pre- 
sent markets are generally the chief towns of districts or of Gollec- 
torates, where a large manufacturing population may be found to 
consume surplus produce from the neighbouring country. The 
chance of this change in the relative values of villages is one great 
argument against the permanency of any settlement now introduced. 
Another great argument is the probability of a considerable fiill in 
the value of agricultural produce, taking place from the extension of 
cultivation, that may be expected under the more liberal system of 
revenue management now being introduced. This is attempted to 
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be provided against in the survey settlements by the liglituess of the 
maximum rate of assessment ; but the actual fall it is impossible to 
estimate, and at the end of thirty years the rates might be found to 
be inapplicable to the altered state of the market. To show the force 
of the argument we need only state, that the fall in the value of 
agricultural produce in Giizerat has been within the last thirty years 
from oce-third to one-half, and as prices in the Deccan and other 
part& of the Bombay Presidency are still generally lower than those 
in Guzerat, there is no knowing how far those in the latter province 
may eventually fall. 

But Mr, Mackay, ia advocating a permanent settlement, wh ile 
at the same time lie argues that increased and improved communi- 
cations may materially alter the relative value of different vills^es, 
seems to have lost sight of the unfairness with which such a settlement 
must for this very reason operate, as under its provisions the villages 
which had become the most able to bear a high rent would remain 
at a low assessment, while those which had become impoverished 
would still have to bear their original high rate.^ 

We trust we have said enough to shew that a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue in Guzerat would be unfair and inexpe- 
dient both for tlie Government and for the Ryot. The sufficiency or 
otherwise of the reform promised in the introduction of the Revenue 
Survey and Assessment into the Province (now not only a pro- 
bability but an accomplished fact) will be discussed hereafter. 
' Let it not be imagined, however, that in the number of years du- 
ring which we have had possession of British Guzerat, nothing has 
been done towards introducing reform into its revenue system. If 
the payments have not been in all instances fixed on a lasting basis, 
it has been owing to the want of system by which different Collec- 
tors, or their Assistants in different parts of the country, have been 
allowed to select a single district or a few villages here and there for 
a revision of assessment without reference to any general plan. But 
is it a small step to have made in advance, to have introduced the 
system of money instead of grain payments in the directly managed 
villages of the Surat, Broach, Kaira, and a large part of the Ah- 
medabad Collectorates ? What has been done will not be appre- 
ciated without a description of the native revenue system that had 
to be supplanted before a commencement could be made. Under 
the native Governments that preceded the British rule, the reve- 
nues of the different Purgunnahs or districts were farmed out, ge- 
nerally annually, to the highest bidder, the farmer proceeding to his 
charge with letters of authority from the seat of Government to the 
hereditary district officers, collectively denominated the Zumeendars, 
such as Muzmoondars, Ameens, and Dessaees, for the management 
of his charge, over which he thenceforward reigned ^ipreme in all 
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, matters, revenue, jadicial, and fiscal. He maintained whatever 
forces were necessary for the preservation of the peace and tlie cd- 
lection of the revenue out of the produce of his district, and retain- 
ed his charge until some one bid higher for it, or complaints of some 
very glaring act of oppression reached the ears of his Sovereign, or 
the latter cliose to remove him from some mere caprice or whim of 
hil own. Such being the uncertainty of his tenure of office, we may 
be pretty sure that his only aim was to make as much money 
eut of it as possible durilig the period of his incumbency. The way 
in which it was managed was as follows : the farmer called together 
the Jumeendars, who enjoyed hereditary allowances in rent-free 
land, or money, or dues from different villages for keeping memo- 
randa of the condition and rentals of the various landholders in 
the district, and with their aid fixed on the latter their rentals, 
varying with the goodness or badness of the season, and the 
address and means of resistance of those called upon to 
pay them, but calculated of course so as to leave the farmer in 
pocket after the payment of all expenses of management. Tlie 
rentals being explained to the heads of estates or villages, in some 
instances powerful petty chieftains and in others the Patels or head- 
men of single villages, the latter were left to apportion them on tlieir 
sub-tenants, the individual cultivators, in any way they pleased. 
Hence arose the infinite complexity of tenures and methods of col- 
lecting the revenue already described. Out of this chaos had the 
revenue officers to create order. Where no registers of land or the 
tenures on which it was held existed, with the exception of such rough 
memoranda as the Patels or village Banians chose to keep for their 
own convenience, regular field-books, containing accurately numbered 
entries of each field, its boundaries, the tenure on which it was held, 
its cultivator, its estimated area, and the amount of revenue with 
which it was chargeable, had to be prepared. This was followed by 
a revenue survey, which defined more accurately all these particu- 
lars ; and this was again followed up in some districts by a classi- 
fication of the soils of the different fields, by the agency of native 
Punchayets or juries, practically acquainted with agriculture, and 
the substitution of payments in money of [those in kind formerly 
prevailing. Subsequently to this, revisions of assessment have been 
tmdertaken and carried through in different parts of tlie . country, 
where the settlements at first made appeared to have become unsuit- 
able. All these improvements, although attesting the zeal and 
ability of the different officers who laboured at them, failed to effect 
any thorough reform from the want of some one general system. 
The CoUectorate of Ahmedabad, fared the worst. Being looked 
upon as a place of exile from the pale of civilized society, every one 
tried to get away from it as soon as possible. Add to this, that its 
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area and consequent routine work is equal to that of the three otlier 
Guzerat Collectorates put tc^ther, with a far more complicated revenue 
system, which it would take several years of practice for any one to 
understand at all, and we ask can it be wondered at that in this part 
of the province revenue reform has proceeded but slowly ? Yet, even 
in Ahmedabad the system of payments in money, instead of in kind, 
has been gradually introduced into by far the greater number of 
directly managed villages, where alone the officers of Government 
have the power to interfere, and it is in the very hot-bed of all the 
confusion that has remained behind, in the Dholka Purgunnah, 
where the various native systems of revenue management still 
luxuriate, that the new revenue survey and assessment has com- 
menced its operations, and fairly grappled with the greatest difficul- 
ties it has to meet with in the province. Let it not then be said that, 
although a thorough reform has not been effected, no steps have 
been taken towards it in British Guzerat, and let not the Bombay 
^^ovo'nment be blamed for not extending to it sooner the benefits of 
the new survey ; for there were not until lately competent men 
to be spared for the purpose from the departments employed in tlie 
settlement of the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country. 

The third Chapter of the work opens with a description of the 
machinery employed in the collection of the revenue. The infor- 
mation conveyed in these remarks is generally correct ; but we may 
mention that the scale given of the pay of tlie Mamlutdars and 
Tulaties, or village accountants, is erroneous. The former officers, 
according to their different classes, receive from £96 todS246 per 
annum, and the latter from 72 Rupees or £7-4s. to £30. Only in 
the Ahmedabad GoUectorate can the Tulatie's pay be so low as 72 
Rupees ; for in the other Collectorates he can not draw less than 
Ms. 7 a month or 8 guineas a year, beyond wliich he is paid upon 
the excellent system of a per centage on the net realizable revenue 
of his village ; so that he becomes personally interested in the main^ 
tenance of its prosperity. We, however, agree with Mr. Mackay, 
that the scale of remuneration of both these classes of native officers 
might be raised with advantage ; but in answer to his question, 
. " What is there in the emolument which he now receives to prevent 
'* his reverting to something like his old position in regard to the 
*^ patel, and becoming his mere creature ?'* we reply, that on the 
settlement of a district according to the new survey system, the 
check on his conduct, supplied in the forms of accounts he has to 
keep, is so perfect as to prevent, with the most ordinary precaution 
on the part of his native and European official superiors, his becom- 
ing the creature of any body in his official capacity. The assertion 
that the services of such hereditary district officers as the Dessaees 
and Muzmoondars have been almost dispensed with, notwithstanding 
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that they are allowed to continue in receipt of the hereditary 
emolmnent of their offices, is incorrect, llie services of such 
ofBcers are still very important to the State, and often onerous 
to themselves, with the single exception of the Surat Dessaees, whose 
duties have passed into the hands of stipendiary officers called 
shekdars ; probably because being in the habit of farming most of 
the revenues themselves, the Dessaees were too much mixed up with 
the cultivators at the first introduction of our rule, to be particularly 
trustworthy. Under the native Governments the records of the 
Muzmoondar were the repositories of the whole of the public trans- 
actions, especially those connected with the revenue management of 
his district, and they are still so under our rule in so far that any 
statistical information required is always called for from them. The 
Muzmoondar is answerable for the correctness of the accounts of all 
the separate villages of his district, as well as for that of the whole 
district kept by the Mamlutdar or head native revenue officer, and 
he signs conjointly with that officer the daily cash balance of the dis- 
trict treasury. His services are in fact indispensable, for the office 
being hereditary, the person holding it is always thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the minutiaQ of the revenue management of his district, 
and able to supply information on any subject that the Mamlutdar 
and his establislunent, from being stipendary and therefore liable to 
change, may not be competent to give. As the Muzmoondars are 
responsible for the accuracy of the revenue accounts, and thus act 
as a check on the Mamlutdars and their establishments, so the 
Dessaees or Ameen Patels, whose duties are the same, are respon- 
biblefor the accuracy of all entries in the village cultivation regis- 
ters, on which those accounts are based, thus acting as a check on 
the Tulaties (village accountants) and other village authorities. They 
are the parties to whom kll trivial disputes between individual cul- 
tivators, as to the cultivation of fields, or use of water for irrigation, or 
boundaries of occupancies, &c., are usually referred in the first in- 
stance for report, and they are expected to make themselves generally 
useful to the Mamlutdars in carrying on the revenue business of the 
villages under their charge. It is a mistake therefore to suppose 
that they enjoy the emoluments of their offices for nothing. 

It may be as well to mention, that since Mr. Mackay's " Reports" 
were written, a new class of Revenue Officers has been established in 
the Bombay Presidency ; these are the Deputy Collectors and Magis- 
trates, of whom there are again two divisions, one being employed in 
the Sudder Stations, who must have a good knowledge of English, so 
as to superintend the English accounts of the Collectorates at head 
qtiarters ; and another, called District Deputy Collectors, being em- 
ployed in the same way as Assistant Collectors in the revenue and 
msgisterial charge of districts. . They have the same amount of 
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authority ns tlie Covenanted Assistant, and, as regards pay and posi- 
tion, are about on a par with the Dufterdars. The result of the 
experiment will enable the Government to judge of the expediency 
of introducing native oflScers into still higher positions, and more 
responsible appointments, and of thus efiFecting a more efficient 
superintendence of the details of revenue and magisterial business, 
at a smaller cost than would be incurred by the extension of the costly 
machinery of the Civil Service, — a great consideration when the 
present state of Indian finance, and the multifarious duties which 
almost all the members of the Service have to discharge, are taken 
into account. 

We now come to the question of the assessment of land in 
Guzerat, which is elaborately entered into in the present Chapter, and 
we must say that a greater amount of error and niisrepresentation, in so 
short a space, we never before saw. Mr. Mackay has assumed, inlimvfe^ 
that the rates of assessment are so high throughout the Province 
that an annual settlement is necessary to determine whether it be 
possible to collect the full rate or not, thus making remissions the 
rule, and the possibility of levying the full rates of assessment the 
exception ; the contrary being really the case. One would imagine, 
from the way in which he describes the preparation of the annual 
cultivation registers, which is essential to the ryotwarree system of 
revenue management, that this simple preliminary step to ascertain 
the amount of the Government demands for the season was made only 
to try how tightly the screw could be applied to the unfortunate ryot, 
and that the degree to which it could bo turned depended upon the 
Mamlutdar, who made the settlement subject to the approval of the 
Collector. The facts however are as follows : in the villages under 
the direct management of the Government officers, with the exception 
of those managed on the khatabundy and hoondabundy systems, in 
which small I'arms are held at sums fixed in the hunp for certain 
terms of years, the cultivators are at liberty to take or throw up their 
fields or portions of them at pleasure, and the atinual field inspection 
becomes necessary to ascertain the increase and decrease of the revenue 
on that account. For instance, suppose out of a villago consisting of 
200 fields, assessed at 3 Rupees the beega, and containing 3 beegas 
each, there were cultivated last year 100, the revenue for that year 
would be accordingly 600 Rupees. If the sime men always cul- 
tivated the same fields, because bound down to do so, and new 
lands could be taken up by others, there would be no necessity for 
this annual inspection ; but if, as might constantly be the case, four 
of the old cultivators died, or were unable from other causes to culti- 
vate ten of the fields they held last year, the annual inspection would 
shew a decrease in the Government revenue of 60 Rupees. Or on 
the other hand, if 15 new cultivators had come into the villajce and 
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taken up 20 new fields, the revenue thereby would be increased by ' 
120 Rep«iies. Now to ascertain and certify this iucrease and decrease, 
and frame the revenue accounts for the year accordingly, is what the 
Tulaties and Mamlutdars have to do. But that is not making the 
annual settletnefit, bscause the rates per beega are fixed, and each 
cultivator knows beforehand, by these rates, what he will have to pay. 
It is only where the almost entirely exploded system of levying 
revenue by n tax fixed on the plough of the cultivator, varying ac- 
cording to his circumstances, still exists, that any latitude is allowed 
to^tlle native revenue officers in making the settlement ; for even 
where the bhagwuttaee or division of produce system prevails, the 
share of produce to be levied is fixed, and the cultivator is at liberty 
to appeal against the decision of the appraisers as to the valuation 
of that share of his crop for the current season. If a cultivator thinks 
that be cannot pay his bigotee assessment, he petitions, and then en- 
quiries are made into the truth or otherwise of his allegations, and he 
attends in person at the annual settlement, and there hears the deci- 
sion on his case given by the Collector or other officer. So that to say 
that when the settlement is made, the Tulatie returns to his village ' 
and informs the inhabitants of the sum which each has to pay, and 
to leave the reading public to imagine that up to that moment the 
cultivator is left entirely in the dark, is, to say the least, to commit 
a grave error in a matter of fact. 

The Chapter goes on in a very cavilling spirit to state, that, with 
the exception of 267 villages, it is still the practice in the Ahmedabad 
Collectorate to levy the rent in kind ; the fact being, that out of 
the 489 directly managetl villages, that system only prevailed in 82. 
The author has carelessly Jissumed that revenue was levied in kind in 
all the villages not included in the bigotee settlement, introduced 
in the year in which he wrote, ignoring entirely what had been 
done before in the direction of reform. There is no worse instance 
of fault-finding, emanating from mere ignorance, in the ♦* Reports" 
tlidn that contained in the following words, in page 101 : — 

" It (the system of crop assessment) also prevails in Mandvee, which recent- 
ly lapsed to the British Government for want of heirs. Though this was ex- 
pected for some years before, no preparation was made to put its fiscal affairs 
on ^ better footing, whenever it should come into our hands, ^e.** 

Here was a district unsurveyed, almost unknown to Europeans, 
except those who sometimes visited it for tiger-shooting, without any 
rcv&u.ue accounts that could be relied on to form a basis on which 
to fix a settlement, and yet Mr. Mackay expects that the revenue 
offiicers would have a revised system of revenue management ready 
cu^^nd dried^ to be introduced immediately on our taking possession 
of the tercitinry. Those who have the slightest experience in such 
matters know, that revisions of assessment, on which not only the 
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stability of tbe State revenues, but the welfare of tkousand^ of its 
fiubjectSy depends, cannot be worked out in this rapid fashion ; and 
we may depend upon it that the Governments of India are &r tocr 
wise to attempt any thing of the kind. 

Before proceeding to consider Mr. Mackay's remarks on ih» 
amount of tlie assessment in Guzerat, it will be as well to notice the 
extraordinarily exaggerated statements he has put forward with refer- 
ence to the Bhagdaree and Nerwadaree villages. The principle of 
these tenures, is precisely the same, viz. that of several and joint 
responsibility for the payment of the Government demands by the 
different sharers in a village, in proportion to the assessment on the 
share of jand that each holds, whether that land be cultivated or 
waste. The difference in the origin of the two tenures has been the 
cause of there being in the Nerwadaree villages few cultivators who 
are not more or less related to the principal aolders — ^aad a greater 
mixture of castes among the cultivators of the Bhagdaree villages. 
The former have originally been villages held by a single person^ 
among whose descendants they were divided according to the Hin- 
doo laws of inheritance, the demands of the State on the w^jole re- 
maining unaltered ; and the latter are villages which different parties, 
not necessarily related or of the same caste, have agreed to take up 
at different times, in certain shares, which are not again subdivided 
according to the laws of inheritance. There are then in the Ner- 
wadaree villages few cultiirators but those belonging to the patel's 
family, from whom no more than the established rates of assessments, 
can be exacted, and there are some similarly privileged in the Bhag- 
daree villages called " zuptee kheroot," or long established cukiva-* 
tors. Thus in both classes of villages there only remain those cul- 
tivators who, from want of attachment to the soil, are the least likely; 
to put up with over-exaction, from whom the superior holders can 
extract any profit over and above the Government rates of assess-i 
ment. These last are " operwaria * cultivators, men inhabiting 
other villages in the immediate neighbourhood, whom the offer of 
liberal terms by the Bhagdar may tempt to cultivate land in the 
latters' village, or whom the prospect of being provided with a resi-* 
dence at the Bhagdar's expense and of further profit from a fair as-^ 
sessment, may induce to settle there. Now it has been shewn above 
that a Bhagdar or Nerwadar is answerable for the assessment of the 
land included in his share, whether it be waste or cultivated, as an 
individual, and that all the Bhagdars or Nerwadars are answerable 
collectively for the rental of the whole village. Gould there be a 
better security against over-exaction on their part than tliat of 
self interest, such as this system provides for? Mr. Maekay hasf 
attempted to prove, that the profits of the Broach cultivator, whea 
beholds direct from Government, are little, if any thing, more diau 
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ilie wages of a common labourer, and has estimated the ovet^X'-' 
suction of Bhagdars from their cultivators at 20 per cent of tl»6 Go-- 
vernment assessment on the land. On these suppositions let tis see 
•iccording to Mr. Mackay's own estimates of produce, what would 
be Ctie position of a cultivator in a Bliagdaree village. 

Rs. a p, lUi as. p. 

Average produce of a beega 5 Average Govt, assessment 2 2 

Add 20 per cent 6 9 

r , ,. Cost of cultivation 1 10 

4 2 9 
Balance in favour 13 3 

Rs "5 p 

Or suppose grain and not Cotton to be the crop :— ^ 

Rs. as. p. 

Average Govt, assessment 1 Id 

Add 20 per cent 5 2 

Cost of cultivation 1 I9 

3 15 2 

Balance in favour.«»...... 1 10 

Rs. 5~0^ 

The average baknce tn favour of the cultivator is, then, about 15 
annas per beega. A fair average quantity of land that could be culti- 
vated by a man with a single plough, drawn by a good pair of bullocks in 
black soil, would be twenty beegas, which would leave the cultivator 
an annual profit of 18 Rupees 12 annas, or just 1 Rupee 9 annas 
a month out of which to feed himself and his family and his bullocks, 
^ow it is a common estimate in Guzerat, that a single man cannot 
provide himself with decent clothing, and food, such as the Guzerat 
cultivators eat, under 2 Rupees a month, and where the deficiency is 
to come from, we leave the reader to guess. If it be replied, ' from 
the nioney-lenders,' we should ask if it is probable that, when even 
thepresent low rate of assessment has only been introduced within 
the fast few years, out of the 400 directly managed villages in ihe 
Brbach CoIIectorate 244 would be under such circumstances still 
held on the Bhagdaree tenure ? The fact is, that our autlror had gc^t 
h^ld of some stray exceptions, and constituted them the rule. Doubt- 
less some Bhagdars may exact from some cultivators more than the 
rate of assessment which Government may have fixed on ilie laitd^ 
b.ut,a^ the sanre time, there are many others from whom th^ are 
(e^^td tokd even less than that rate, to prevent their lands lying 
waste and their having to pay for them themselves, and it is absurd 
t'a sxtppose that if, as represented, the Government rates of assess-^ 
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r^enti^bore so heavily on the cultivator, he would, although free to moy^ 
at any tiiue, be induced as a general rule to consent to alloW them 
|Q. bear 2tO per cent more heavily from mere attachmeni to the soill 
In Lieutenant G(»lonel Monier Williams* Memoir on the ZUla of 
Broach, quoted by Mr. Mackay, we find the estimated expanses of 
UvJQg of a family, consisting of a man, his wife and three children^ 
given at Rs. 82 per annum. Grain having fallen since that estimate 
was made, at least one-third in value, we may eakulate thattbo 
expense of feeding in those da;ys, given at Bs. 62, would now cover 
tliat of clothing as well, which would leave the mondily cost of the 
family still a little above 5 Rs., to be provided for out of 1 R. 9 as., 
the cukivator fi surplus profit, as shewn above. These argu-* 
ments aire not so applicable to die case of the sub-tenants of 
those who hold direct from Government on the bigotee tenure, who 
perhaps may pay 20 per cent above the Government rates of assess-^ 
ment. But is it probable that a mere tenant at will, such as the 
fermer is, would pay this unless tlie Government assessment were low 
enough to enable him to do so without inconvenience to himself ? 
We need now only mention as an instance of the general un- 
trustworthiness of the statements in diis Chapter of the work before 
IAS, that Tulaties (village accountants) are not appointed to check 
oppression on the part of the Talookdars, in the villages lield by that 
class, in the Ahmedabad Collectorate. They are only apppinted 
when the villages are attached and placed under the management 
of the revenue authorities, on account of deorees of the Civil Courts or 
from other causes. Measures of reform Itave as yet been prevented 
by orders from home not lo interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of these villages ; but steps are now being taken in connection with 
the Revenue Survey, to afford as great protection to the cultivators in 
them, and as fair a chance of the amelioration in their condition, a$ 
will be brought about by the same agency in the directly managed 
or Kh^sa villages. 

. We have now to notice that part of the " Reports" that has been 
most elaborated by their author, and apparently, according to hi$ 
own statement, with the utmost care and caution ; so that it requires 
tiie more elaborate refutation to convince tlie reading public^ 
Unfortunately, however, from the nature of the assumptions ma4f 
by Mr. Mackay on which he has grounded his calculations, it is 
easier to point out his errors than to supply their place with tru^tr 
w^orthy data on which to found reliable results. This will be seen as 
we>proqeed. 

Wo propose to confine our remarks more particularly to tha cgj^ 
culations by which it is proved, or rather attempted to ba proved, 
that the assessment in Broach amounts on an avcarage to 4$ per ceiU 
of the average produce. In the first place the plan of arriving at au 
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UTiMrag^ of tk« Government dry-^rop rates of assessment^ by taking 
the total quantity <^ land under cttltivatien in one year with, .its 
assessment, dediicting f rom it at a guess tUe quantity ofxice-and 
Qthei lands at an esdmated assessment, and die uumI revenue. derived 
from salt-rpans, is untrustworthy, because the estimates are mostly 
bat Itaphazard .guesses* It is assumed tliat after these deductions the 
land left is ail cotton-growing land, and tlie balance of revenue le- 
jnainii^ the assessment on it ; whweas, by the fbvmer revenite survey 
of the province, it was ascertained that out of a total area of 8«32«926 
acses, 78,541 acres, or not quite one*tenth, was ^^inarwa* or 
*' gorat,** a kind of light soil that scarcely produces cotton at all« tnd 
is generally assessed at a higher rate than tlie '^ regur,'* or black 
soil, in which it grows. The carelessness of these assumpti(H)s is 
jshown in comparing the result arrived at, in pa^ 109, as to the 
quantity of land under cotton cultivation, with that derived from offi- 
cial sources, in page 420. The former gives the area of cotton cul- 
tivation at 585,905 beegas, and the latter at 417,590, a difference 
6f 168,315. 

We might criticize tlie paragraph in which these calculations are 
made, and suggest that it might have been probably, that the author 
discovered that cotton was cultivated in two out of five, instead, pf 
two out of six, years ; but we pass on to give facts in refutation of 
his assertions. The actual area cultivated with cotton in any particular 
year, with the assessment it bore, could only be ascertsuned by a la- 
borious examination of the books of each village in the Broach Col- 
lectorate : which we have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
undertake. Under these circumstances we will content ourselves 
vith contrasting the average rates of assessment on the "rcgur'* or 
black cotton soil, on all of which cotton can be grown, with Mr. 
Mackay's averages deduced from the calculations referred to. These, 
vhich have been carefully computed from official returns, are for 1 st 
class soils 2Rs. 4as. 6ps., for 2nd class soils IR. lias. lp.,.and 
for those of the lowest quality 1 R. 5as. lOps., giving an average of 
J R. 12as. 6ps. per beega on all, in opposition to Mr. Mackay's 
^timate of 2 Rs. 2 as. — ^a difference of more than 16 per cent. 

Let us compare these results with the average produce of the same 
area, quoting in the first instance Williams* Memoir of the Zillah 
pf Broach, to shew with what caution all estimates of the kind should 
be received. 

" But the uncertainty of any such estimate must be very evident 
" when the following circumstances are considered : — ^The difference 
^' of seasons; the diff^ence in the care with which land is dressed and 
" weeded ; in the degree in which it lias been manured ; in the 
*' quality of the manure ; in the due attention to a proper succession 
*' of crops, in the particular situation of fields, to benefit by much 
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.^^ or by litll« fain. Besides tlie occasional depredations of vatlo^s 
** eBdmieSf sucli as monkeys and deer, locusts and other insects ; and 
** tlm puictice of ibe people employed in the fields of eating the grain 
*^inlhe eai, fiom the time of its being in near a ripe state to its re- 
«• m<>»al t0 the rulW (properly Rhullee, the Tillage grain repository^, 
** vrhere it is still liable to be pilfered, and to be eaten by various 
** animals and insects/* 

With this preliminary precaution Col. Williams has given the 
foUoJiving estimates of the produce of Joowar and Cotton, the chief 
staple products in black soil, per beega in the " marwa** soil, in a 
number of villages in the Jumbooseer Purgunnah :— 
Greatest. Least Average. 

Joowar 670 seers 260 seers 460 seers or 11 J niaunds. 

Cotton 590 „ 170 „ 380 seers or 9| maunds. 

It will be observed that the lowesli estimated produce of cotton 
here sliown is 20 seers or half a maund higher than Mr. Mackay|s 
Iiighest estimate of 150 seers per beega, which he states can only be 
come up to in a favorable year. In the report on the Jumbooseer 
Purgunnah the average produce per koombha is given at 384 seers, 
which would give about 200 seers or five maunds as the out-turn 
per beeea : l{ maunds more than Mr. Mackay's estimate. A fairer 
way to judge of the pressure of the assessment than taking a general 
average of it, and comparing that with a general average of produce 
per beega in all lands, is to compare the average rates of assessment 
of each of the three classes of soil, with the average produce per ^eega 
in each. But as Col. Williams' averages of produce were calculated 
from the most fertile lands in the Collectorate, we will take a lower 
standard, which may be relied on as a fair one, as follows ; — 

Col. Williams* for 1st class reduced from 14| to 10 Maunds* 
Do. average for 2nd class do 9J to 7 )» 
JDo. lowest for 3rd class do 4| to 3 „ 

It must indeed be a poor soil, which would be assessed probably 
at about ^ a Rupee the beega, Uiat would produce less than 3 
maunds on that area. The selling price of cotton for the iPour years 
from 1849 to 1853 was in tlie Broach bazar on an average about 
27 ^kutcha) seers the Rupee, which would give the value of the pro- 
duce of the three classes of soil^ with their assessment, as follows; — 

1st class. . Rs. 
2nd class . • 
3rd class, • 



. 14 13 


0. 


.Rs. 


2 


4 


6 .. 


. • 


15.4 


10 5 


11. 


• ». 


1 


11 


1 .. 


. • 


16.3 


4 7 


1. 


• » 


1 


5 


10 .. 


*3) 


30.t 
62.4 


Average pressure 


on 


all classes. 


• • • 


20.8 
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Lei Ufi now i»ke Joowar and consider U in the fiame vrajv . 

• Maundy. : 

Coil WiHtams* esthnate for 1st class smis reduced fifom 16|* X»AS 

Do. do. for 2nd do. do. ll| to 9 

Do. do. for 3rd do. do. 6^ to 6 

which at 66 seers the Rupee, the average selling price in the Brb&tli 
bazar for the last 4 years, would give 7 Rs. 4 as. 4 ps. — 5 Rs. Tas. 5ps'; 
—and 3 Rs. as. «S ps. as the value of the produce of a beega in 
the three classes of soil respectively. But to these must be added 
at the least 2 Rupees a beega for the kurbee or straw of the grain, 
on which the cattle are almost exclusively fed. Tlie comparative 
pressure of the assessment then stands as follows ;— - 







ValMitifProiuee 


A*ttt»men 


" auatmmt to proiiiel. 


1st class •^. 


Rs. 


9. 


4 


4.. 


Rs. 


2 


4 


6 


24.6 


2nd class. • 


» 


7 


7 


3.. 


J> 


1 


11 


1 


- 22.T- -■• 


3rd class. .. 


»> 


5 





5.. 


J> 


I 


5 


10 


27.1-'-- ■••' 



3) 74.4 ; 

Average pressure on the three classes. . . . 24.8 

The above estimates of produce, considerably reduced from tbpse 
given by Colonel Williams, the authority whom Mr. Mackay himself 
has declared trustworthy, may be relied on as fair for an average sear 
son. * If we deduct from them one-third as the &lling off in t£e pro^ 
duce of an inferior year, we shall still have only 27-7 and 33 per cent 
as the averse pressure on land crc^ped with the two principal pro- 
ducts of black soil in the GoUectorate of Broach, in oppositioa to Mr. 
Mackay's estimate of 48 per cent 

The avecage rates of assessment on black soil in the Surat Col- 
lectorate would,. if calculated in the same manner, make its nominal 
pressure even greater than that stated by Mr. Mackay. We Uave been 
able to arrive at the conclusions given for Broach from the assessment 
being levied on the simple principle of a fixed money payment per 
beega of land, and because the average produ^tliroughout its area i|i 
remarkably similar, on account of the close approximation of the 
soils in its different districts to each other. But this is by no- 
Hteai^ tlie case in Surat. Its districts are more widely scattered, 
and embrace much greater varieties of soil and temperature , than 
those of Broach, and the system of its revenue accounts is such that 
las^e .quantities of land, held rent-free by cultivators, who lu>)d other 
land paying iMMiiinally a high rent to Goyarnmeut, do not appear iu 
them ' at iulv' Equally vain would it be to attempt any generaliza- 
tions of the uiiture practicable in Rroad»i in the Collectorates of Kaiifc^ 
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and Ahm^abacl, with their complicated systems of i^venue mamnge* 
menkvand we will quit the subject with an appeal to the common 
fiebse^ofoitr readers. If the land of Brixich had been so^ixref -stated 
-Ouring 4he period of our rale as it is represented to liave been in the 
work:bfffere us, is It probable that the area und^ cuUivation would 
ha^e increased firom 6,66,798 be^eas at tlie time of CoK William^s 
fturrey to 7^.046 bei^as in A. D. 1852-53 ? Instead of an in- 
^v&^ of 1^21,248 becgas in cultivation, is it not far more probable 
that the letuxns woukl have shown a great decrease in the quantity 
of.fultivated Und? for, ]patient though die Indian ryot be under op- 
pression, there are suli limits to his enduiance. 

We pass on now to tiie consideration of our author's estim^ites of 
the comparative price at which Indian and American Cotton can be 
laid ctown in. Liverpool ; bat as it is not within our province to 
speculate with him as to the probability or otherwise of a still fur-< 
the; redaction eventually in the price c^tbe latter, we propose to 
confine our observations to the correction of the bill for laying down 
a candy of cleaned Ck>tton, or 2^ bhars of seed Ck>tton, in the village 
grain repositoiy. According to the estimates we have already given, 
it would take in a favorable year but 9 beegas at the average rate of 
produce of 6| maunds per beega to produce 2^ bhai;s, but let us 
add one third or'even one-half for the chances of an unfavorable 
season. Tl^ area of land required would then be 13| beegas, and 
Its ass^sment at the average of 1 R. 12 annas 6 pies per beega 
w^ld' amount to 22 Rs. annas 9 pies. Taking Mr. iMackay*^ 
estimate of the expense of cultivating, 1 R. 10 annas the be^a, 
thbu^, in reality, it is excessive and not a &ir One, we must add to 
it 21 Rs. 15 annas, and this gives Hs. 45 antias 15 pies 9 as the 
average cost of producing 2^ bliars of seed Cotton* Mr. Mackay*3 
bill is as follows : 

Rs. As. P. 
Odvf: assessment for 16 beegas at Rs 2-2 per beega. .34 
■Other exactions, as heretofore explained, avara^ng 

'-'20 per cent of the Government rent « '.\ 6 12 

Expenditure on the land, at the rate of R. 1-*10 per beega 26 
xli|tet^t on money botffowed. . . . • • » v . . < 3 

Avwrage total cost per candy of 784 lbs. Rs. 69 12 

■ ■■■ " i I I I ii><i n » 

Now it has already been shewn that ^e idea of the Broach Bhag** 
dars and superior holders on the bigotee tenure, charging their tenants 
20 per cent in ^cess of tlie Gfovernment rates, is, as a generfd nde, 
cliimerical, and ought not therefore to be introduced iato a general 
calculatioa of this nattlre, especially when it is recdlecte<l that 
ott of the 400 Bfoach villages (exclusive of Inamee and sucti 
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tenurtB) 156 bare no fikagdars 4o exact anytliing from tlie ctrlti^ 
vatoTB beyond tlie regubr rates. Again, in die 4lli item of the brH 
it iaasBisned tboteTtrj eultiTator is in debt, which is certainfy »ot 
the cii3e— H^nd tke sum allowed for the cost of culliveiing, is hirge 
enoi^li toinchideinterait. We contend, therefore, tlmt oor estittiate 
is the faiier of the t«o. We have stated before, that tlie seHing ftky^ 
of cotliM has been for the kst fonr jears 27 seers ^ Rupee in tke 
Broach bazar. Suppose diat in remote villages it has been 30 
seers, or tliree-fonrtfas of a maund : 2^ bhars would then be worth 
80 Rupees* and the cultivator's profit would be about 84 Ropees^ 
nothing very much out of the way, when it is recollected thttt kit 
own- food aad drees alone most coet him abont 24 Rupees a year, and 
the feed of a pair of bullocks perhaps half as much ^in. Out 
estimate, then, gives not quite 1^. as the coist of producing i pound 
of cleaned cotton, and leaves the cultivator, at the average soling price 
at Broach for the last four years, a profit of a little mora than apemrf 
a pound. Xet us take Mr. Mackay's estimate of the further expenses 
before th<y cotton can reach Bombay as tolerably correct; Then 
Rs. 46 4* Re. 20 as 4==Rs. 66 annas* 4, or about £6 12s. «d. wkick 
would give, with tlie addition of ^d. per lb. for iveight to England, a 
fraction above 2^l« as the cost per lb. at which, at the average selKng' 
price of Uie last four years, Broach cotton can be laid down in Livdf^ ^ 
pool. Is it probable tliat if, after the reduction of the assessmeM «aiw 
ried out by the late Mr. Davies, subsequently to which Mr. Mackay 
obtained the returns on which his calculations are based, the pressure 
of that assessment had been so heavy on cotton as he has attempted 
to show, the value of the export of it from that port would hate-in^ 
creased from Rs. 16,56,544 in A. D. 1845-46 to Rs. 23,55,428 
in 1648-50 ? Again, is it at all likely that if the cotton of Gu^ 
zerat had been produced under such extreme disadvantages as 
Mr. Macki^ has endeavoured to make out, the value of what wal^ 
exported from the povince would have increased from Rs;M,7S»743 * 
tofis. ] ^14,79,642 in tke same period? The trutk is^ ^t cot^ 
ton can be laid dowB) at present, in Liverpool at abeiuttbe pH<^e 
which Mr. 'Matkay has endeavoured to prove, we have ehewn how 
wrongly^^that it could be sold at in that port, 'mei^ all tivO'ieforSMi'lrii^ 
recon^mends^/carried out, or from 2^. to 2fd. a lb. 

Let- us give one more authority for stating that 'Mrv Jtiukay*^" 
estimateil of oolton produce in Broach are too low, and the • preissiil^ . 
of the 2fifi^m^t as given by him consequently tM^ higbr and yM ' 
think we sbujl. have said enough on the subjeet. The 4ftit)foeft)r>.i^ 
Dr. Bnrpi tia0 Superintendent t)f the Broach Ootlon £tperiment» 
already adverted'fo, -an extract from one of whosepletteie fS'^g^n in 
Dr^*Boyle*€rW^^on the culture of cotton in Indhiy and'irlu^nHlst'be - 
allowed tO'haye^had practical experience to enable lum' to* jndge'stf * 
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tli9 c^ec^nesg of what he stated in this re$p^. That gentjetnan- 
giv^ the^ avprsge. out-i-tuni of an acre of cotton in Broaeh at 340 li)»« 
or £^ i^aund^; this with our average rate of assessment of R. l-12-<i 
per^ro^ch l>e€^ as shewn above, and sold: at the aveca^^ sdling 
pri(?^ in the Uroi^h bazar for the last four years, would give aboiM? 
28. p?r c^nt as the average pressure of the assessment, or eenMid«#^ 
ahly withinJkhe oive^hird of the gross produce that Mr, Ma^kay 
hiiiiself allows as a fair prpportion for the rent of land to be taxed 
at, ..Tlie authority of Mr. Davies, whose estimates Mr. Mackay 
lia».talce|i as his standard, is valueless in comparison with that of Dr. 
Bjirji attd £oL Williams, as he had to depend upon his native estab*- 
li^uientrto tell him what the average produce was, 6om having no 
praqtical experience in tlie matter himself. And that we are not far 
out ja our general estimate of tlie cost at which a pound of cleaned 
coM»on.Gaft belaid down in Liverpool is shewn by the figured state- 
]ne«t,.^ivenvat page 442 of Dr. Boyle*s work, of the actwat expense 
in(S4rve^ ip layiBg down at Bombay, cotton purchased in Surat ami 
Biff^t incite year 1849, and ginned and shipjied on account ot' 
Goivesam^t. ..This* when brought from the latter port, under Mr: 
L^cbo9*s»'<liBect superintendence, came to ratiier less thiacn 2 pence 
per,|^uiid^,aiid wbeii brought from the former to abomtt 2^d. per lb. 
Add^.t^^ Mr. Mackay 'sown estimate of the average expense of 
freight 4(0 fingland and charges there, or ^d. per lb., and we have our 
eslainalieirom 2id>to2|^d. as the avenge cost at which a lb. of cleanest 
cott^ni.^can be laid down in Liverpool with the present rates of assess- 
m^lia Broach^ and notwithstanding all the disadvantages we aduiit 
the /trade is under. If such had not been the case it is perfectly 
in^ssible that die value ef the exports of the staple from that port 
shotild have increased by nearly 7 lakhs of Rupees from A. D. 1846 
to A^ D* 1850, near tlra commencement of which period the revision 
of the assessment by Mr. Daries, which established the present rates, 
was V firfit broii^t into opei:ation. 

Qur article has readied such a length that we must, in order to 
devote a little space to the consideration of Mr. Mackay*s remarks 
on th^e Kevenue Purvey, pass with but cursory notice the 5tb,' 6th, 
and 7tb Qbtpters of the first part of ilie work, relating to irrigation, 
and to the roads and harbours of Guzerat. They are by far the most 
trud^ful pcirtions of the work, and treat of subjects on which it re- 
quioed no previous Indian experience in our author to enable him to 
form a nglit ju^nnent. But even here the spirit of uiMkte and 
unreasonaUe &iilt<-flndiiig is v^ry manifest. Let us take the caik3 of 
irrigation. It ismttatainedthatthe Groyemment hasnot done itt^dtity 
in 2iis respect because it has failed to supply tlie deficiencies of rain 
in the South West Monsoon by irrigation from wells and tank^. We 
admit that more might be done for wells and tanks in Ghizerat were 
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a systematic exatnination of such works by Goverament officers, 
with a view to their efficiency being maintained, adopted. Gusecat 
wants a Road and Tank Department as well as the Deccan ; for it is 
impossible that Collectors and tlieir Assistants, however able and 
zesdous they may be, should, in addition to their more legitimate 
duties, perform also those of Civil Engineers in the districts under 
their charge. Mr. Mackay truly observes at page 184:-— 

** Tanks and wells, but especially the former, if left to themselves, soon get 
into a state of disrepair, from which they can only be rescued at considerable 
cost. The rains, which annually supply them, deposit in them sufficient sand, 
mud, and silt, to fill them up in the course of a few years, or at least to render 
them, in a great measure, useless. The mischief thus effected in a sinele year 
could easily be counteracted at little cost, were a system of annual repairs uni- 
versally and rigidly enforced.* There is reason to believe that, throughout 
the greater part of India, such a system was formerly prevalent ; the vil&gers 
and private proprietors being liable to be called upon to aid the State, whMi 
ouUays of any magnitude were required, and do the work tbemsdves when 
the repairs needed were small, and the outlays insignificant.** 

But wdls must, as a means of irrigation to any great extent, be con- 
structed by private individuals, with their own capital ; for it is impos -^ 
sible that the most perfectly organized executive could superintend 
the construction or repairs of such works as these, the best of which 
could not be made to irrigate above 30 beegas of land, so as to have 
any sensible effect upon the general irrigation of the province. The 
importance of tanks, as a means of irrigation, is much overstated ; for, 
to quote Mr. Mackay, '' they are of the simplest and rudest construc- 
tion ; for the great bulk of the tanks of Guzerat are formed by a bank 
being thrown across the lower end of a small valley, or by taking 
advantage of a natural depression of the surface, the defects of 
which are repaired, so as to form it into a basin for the retention of 
the water supplied it by the rains.'* The small valleys must not be 
understood in the ordinary sense of hollows between hills or rising 
ground. The province may, in fact, be said to be one dead levels and 
the valleys are no more than the depressions of the surface of that 
plain. If the water is attempted to be forced up to any height 
by an embankment, its natural level spreads it in a wide sheet 
over the face of the country above the tank ; and if the tank is deep- 
ened much, there is every probability, in many parts of the country, 
of brackish springs b«ng met with to flow in and spoil the sweet 
rain-water, and the additional evil of the water not being able to 
flow out of its own accord, for the purposes of irrigation, from the level 
of the tank becoming lower than that of tlie country around it. In 
such cases water could certainly be drawn out by means of buUedcs, 

. "t An Act t« enforce some measure of this kiud was some time ago proposed by 

the late Bevenue Surrey Commissiouer, Captaiu Wlngate, but negatired by the 
Supreme GoTernment, 
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iritk leatlier iratobags; but the plan of irrigation would thus. becojne 
us todious Qfid expensive as that from wells. Tho consequepcei . of 
tliis state of aiim, for which no Government could be answerable, 
is, that throc^hout British Guzerat, irrigation firom tanks is only 
used for raising crops of rice in and immediately after tlie 
monsoon. These are grown mostly in lowrlying lands, close 
under the tanks, the water of which is only used to give them three or 
four waterings during the season, and this, the higher level of the water, 
within the embankments, enables the cultivators to effect by merely 
cutting througli tliem. But not one in 500 tanks in Guzerat could 
be constructed so as to supply similar irrigation during the hot 
weather months^ The beautiful stone tanks in the neighj^urhood of 
Ahmedabad and other large towns that Mr. Mackay refers to, as 
>^ proofs of the extent to which tank irrigation was formerly carried/* 
were never meant for, and were never applied to irrigation at all. They 
were constructed at different times, mostly by the high Mogul of- 
ficers of the province, for their own honour and glory, and for the use 
of the people of the towns for bathing and washing in. This is evi- 
dent from thdr being invariably connected with, and adjacent to, some 
mosque or temple, or other place of Hindoo or Maliomedan worship. 

Something should be done for irrigation in Guzerat, but it should 
not be done rashly. After Colonel Grant's expensive canals from the 
Nurbuddah were completed, it was discovered that the soil on their 
banks would not admit of irrigated crops being raised. To avoid 
a similar blunder, a scientific survey should be made of all the 
Guserat rivers, the Taptee, the Nurbuddali, the Kini, the Dadur, 
the Myhe, the Kharee, the Saburmuttee, the Badur, and the 
numerous sjnall streams in the Gogo purgunnah, and then something 
would exist to work upon. But without systematic enquiry by com- 
petent Officers, irrigation in the province will remain at a stand-still. 
We are inclined to think that the heavy rent exacted by former 
Governments compelled the ryots to resort to irrigation to enable 
them to pay it, whilst the reduced rent taken by the British Govern- 
ment does not call for the excessive labour which irrigation requires. 
Hence the general neglect of that mode of cultivation. The less the 
ryot has to pay, the less he will exert himself. 

The Guzerat roads are, in sober truth, such as nature and the 
passage of carts have made them, and we commend Mr. Mackay 's 
sketches of carts in difficulties on Guzerat roads, to any one who 
wishes to get an idea of what they are in black soil districts. Mr. 
Mackay's remarks, with reference to the ports of Guzerat, in liis 
seventh Chapter, are also but too true. Guzerat cartmen and Guzerat 
ship tindals are a contented race, and when a crack Collector can 
persuade himself to say that the roads could not be better, we can 
hardly expect much improvement in this respect. But it may bo 
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truly sAid for the Bombay Government — that mndi move wonld 
have been long ere this eqiended on the mateiial impcovements of 
Guzerat» had their hands not been tied by havii^ to obtain the 
sanction of the Sapr^ne Government for tlie expen<Staie of a larger 
sum than Rs* 10,000 on any public work, litis was well ilkstrated 
by Mr. J. P. Willooghby, in his evidence brfore P^ltament in 
reference to the Tankaria Bunder, which is to tliis day without any 
landing place for goods but tlie mud bank of a creek. 

Since Mr. Mackay completed his Report on Guzerat, the new Re"- 
venue Survey and Assessment have been &irly eomm^iced in that 
province. The subject is treated of at considerable length in the 
second part of the work, being the Report on tlie Southern If ah- 
ratta Country, and we are unwilling to close this avtiele without 
glancmg at eur author s views of Ae new system, andr of the pros- 
pects of improvement whidi it holds out. For a correct and ehJbo- 
rately detailed stat^nent of the manner in which the survey is made, 
and of the rules by which th» various soils are dassified, the pre- 
sent work may be safely ctmsulted. The information was furnish- 
ed by Captain Wingate, the late able and mteUigent Revenue Sur- 
vey Commissioner, and is, no doubt, in every way trsstwoithy. 
The following is our author's statement of the principle of the >ew 
system : 

" Although the assessment in the surveyed districts is fixed upon the land 
for 30 years, and although the holders are exempt from any increase of it for 
that period, they are under no obligation to pay it for the ivhole of that period. 
U'he State agrees not to enhance its tftnns for' 30 years, but the tenant is un- 
der no reciprocal contcaet to occupy the land and* pay the fixed rates for 30 
years. He may,, in any year within the period, on presenting his petition in 
proper time, throw up the whole, or a part of his holding, being in the one case 
entirely absolved from all further liabilities on account of the land, and in the 
olher liable only to the rent of so much of it as he retains. In fact, his 
agreement with Government ii^from year to year to hold the land at the fix- 
ed rates, whilst the agreement of Government with him is, that it will not 
raise the rates for 30 years, if he choose to hold it for that period. He has 
thus, say the survey officers, all the advantages of a long lease without the 
risks and liahilUies attendant upon one. The reason assigned for this ar- 
rangement is drawn from the poverty of the cultivators, for it is asserted, that 
to devolve upon them leases of 30 years, would be to impede- rather than to pi^oi- 
mote their progress." 

Tliis lust sentence is a little overstrainecl. The reason that it has 
been determined not to make the thirty years* lease biiiding on the 
cultivators is not exclusively their poverty or indebtedness^ It is based 
also on the extreme uncertainty of the seasons^ and the impossibi- 
lity of fixing so low a rental as would allow of its being paid, by an 
indebted agricultural population^ in all seasons- The only alterna- 
tive would be, to give the land at a merely nominal rent, which 
would admit of the cultivator reaping much more than the 
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proDdrtton (^pTofit^-^^mitted by Mr. Mackay to be iair in average 
yeaYSr-*-*siid of his not being a loser in the worst seasons. Such 
a sacrifice it is impossible for the Government to make. We oulr- 
aelves, in tlie year 1848-49, saw large tracts of land in Broach, 
with the tall stalks of the grain, standing without a single seer 
of produce in 50 be^as ; and yet the same land had, during the 
previous season, yielded firom 12 to 15 Maunds of grain per beega.' 

Mr. Mackay says :— " On the very threshold of the scheme we find 
^ the ryots placed in a false position, a position which can only bo 
** satisfactorily explained on the ground that Government has a 
'* lurking suspicion that the rents demanded under the new Survey 
** are still too high to bind the tenant to pay for a series of years.*' 

The false position here alluded to is, that the tenant is nut bound 
down to pay ttie rent for the whole period of the30 years, but is allowed 
at the end of each ye&r to throw up his land if he likes. Mr. 
Mackay says, "^ The cultivator, tinder a sense of the responsibility 
** incfinred by an engagement for thirty years, woukl be more apt to 
*^ tum bis capital, his skill, and his industry to good account, and by 
♦* such means improve the value ©f his holding.** 

We xx>nfess that this argument appears to us to be more fanciful 
than sound, and to be very inconsistent with the theory which Mr. 
Mackay is, at such pains to develope throughout his Reports, as that 
which can alone regenerate Indian agriculture. In order to test his 
argument, we must assume that the assessment is not higher than 
miglit fairly be demanded by a landlord as rent. An assessment too 
high, of course, would introduce anew element into the question. If 
the result rf it not being compulsory on the ryot to pay his rent 
from more than year to year, with the power of throwing up his land 
at the end of any one year if he likes, and the certainty that Govern- 
ment will not raise the revenue for 30 years ; and if ^' the advantages 
**of a long lease without the risks and liabilities attendant upon one** 
be not sufficient inducements to the cultivator >* to tum his capital 
and industry*' to good account, we are at a loss to know cm what foun- 
dation any belief can rest that the risks of the lease would have the 
contrary effect. Why should we infer, if the lease were compulsory 
on the tenant, that he would be more energetic than he is under the 
system as it exists ? The rent being at alow rate, as the theory assumes, 
tiie ryot has no uneasiness as to being able to pay it, at the same time 
reaping a considerable profit without any unusual exertions ; and under 
these circumstances he is not likely to be affected by any sense of res- 
ponsibility resulting from having taken a lease, at an extremely favor- 
able rent, for 30 years. Moreover, placed on such easy and secure 
terms as he now is under the operation of the Revenue Survey, if he 
still wants the incentive resulting from a gi*eater liability to stimulate 
him to exertion, what will become of him when made a peasant pro^ 
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fridor in perpetuitff, at a smaU renty as Mr. Mackay proposes ? What 
incentive will tlieji be at hand to induce him to improTe liis cotidi^ 
tion, wliicli the liberality of the new system does not at present offer ? 
The doubt thrown out, that Government have a lurking suspicion 
that the rents demanded under the new Survey are still too high, is 
unworthy ; for Mr. Mackay must have known from his enquiries in 
those districts in which he found the system in operation, that the 
rent was, in iact, exceedingly light. But it was thouglit that tiie 
general indebtedness of the agricultural population, at the time of 
the introduction of the Survey, and their improvident habits, might 
disable them from paying even a very light rent in bad seasons. 

Again, Mr. Mackay says :— »** an objection of considerable gravity 
** to the details of the new Survey is, that it does not get rid of the ne- 
** cessity of annual inspections*'— the objection being, tliat the Na- 
tive Officers, on whom the duty devolves, have thereby opportuni- 
ties of extorting from the ryot, or defrauding the Government. The 
annual inspections under tlie old system, no doubt, afforded tliese 
opportunities, but they will not exist under the new. The only ob- 
ject of annual inspections now (to use the words of Mr. Mad^ay,) is 
*♦ to protect Government from being defrauded by parties throw- 
*' ing up fields, and then, whilst they remain unoccufMed,*' (nomi- 
nally) *' making a surreptitious use of them." Considering that to 
be the object, it is not easy to discover how annual inspections 
constitute an objection of sreat gravity to the scheme. It is im- 
possible to avoid them. Those fields only that have been thrown 
up, are ini^[)ected. Those which the cultivators keep on, are not ; 
and what opportunities can there be of extorting money from Rama^ 
the acknowledged cultivator of one field, by taking measures to 
ascertain that Hurree makes no use of another field which he has 
nominally thrown up ? 

Mr. Mackay admits that the new tenure has been productive of 
good, and that it is an improvement, as far as it goes, but he con- 
demns it as a half-measure that fails to confer any proprietory right 
in the soil on the cultivator. We have pointed out that in England 
the Grown lands cannot be leased for a longer period than 30 years ; 
and it has yet to be established that there is any peenliarity attach- 
ing to Government land in India which renders it desirable to grant 
a longer term to the Hindoo. Mr. Mackay truly says, that at the 
end of the 30 years ^' Government will again find itselt in a posi- 
** tion to exact what rent it pleases.** But it does not follow, as 
one might fancy from the last four words of tlie above sentence 
being italicized, that the rent will infallibly be raised, or, if raised^ 
be unreasonably increased. We have already noticed, that in all 
probability it will be lowered in some districts, and that a change of 
circumstances in others may justly allow of its being raised in the 
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course of a revision of the whole assessment. He has illustrated 
this, himself, with the greatest success in pp. 312 to 315 of liis work» 
and has there convincingly shewn that a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue, in such a manner as to bar for ever the ws^ to its 
readjustment, would be one of the greatest evils that could occur 
to a country in a toansition state. 

But in truth, our author, whilst ostensibly examining the merits 
and the deoierits of the new tenure, is really enga^d in another and 
very different occupation which alone has his real attention, and 
which he is elaborately workmg out under cover of the^ first. His 
design plainly is, by accumulating discredit on a system of letting out 
tlie Government lands — generally approved of, and not altogether con- 
demned even by himself — ^to gain assent to that favorite theory which 
he so fomlly cherishes, which appears never to be absent from his 
Blind, and to be indeed, the main purpose of his work. He says — 

** One course was open to the Government^ which, howerer, in ail its 
financial experiments, it seemed studiously to have avoided, viz. a permanaii 
teiUement on the basis of a ptasant proprietorship.^* 

After alluding to the failure of the permanent settlements hitherto, 
he adds, 

**' The experiment which remains to be tried is that of Government abdicating 
its proprietory claims in favor not of a few great landlords, but of the acttial 
holders and cultivators of the soil. * * * Such a measure 
would put the cultivator in his proper relation towards the hind. He would 
be in a position which would enlist his best energies in the cultivation and 
improvement of his farm. It would farther stimulate agricultural improve- 
ment and the development of agricultural wealth, by placing the proprietory 
right in the hands of those who not only could acquit themselves of proprietor/ 
duties/but whose interest it would be to do so.** 

Tliere does appear to us to be something singularly visionary and 
mistaken in these views ; and if we analyse them, we shall see how 
many things are needed to give success to the scheme as propound- 
ed. It assumes that the Hindoo ryot, if converted into a peasant 
proprietor, will at once change his character, and from being sloth-^ 
ful, stupid, and prejudiced, become an energetic, intelligent, arnd 
provident farmer, industriously devoting himself and his savings to 
agricultural improvement It is suggested that the scheme would 
fail, as the permanent settlements in Bengal and Madras have done, 
if Government were to abdicate their rights in favor of any other 
persons than the actual cultivators of the soil. To create a class of 
landlords over them — more intelligent, better edocated, less preju-- 
diced and more wealthy — ^will not do. This being the plan, it de- 
pends for its success on " the proprietorship" in the land remain** 
ing with the ** peasant'* class to whom it is to be made over. Go- 
vernment are to make a large concession of revenue, and to abaoidou 
all ownership in the soil to effect one single object, namely, to place 
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the cultivator in his proper position. All depends on liis being 
able to maintain it. Should anjr untovvard circumstances transfer 
*^ the proprietorship** to another class of landlords, so as to occasion 
him to fall back to his former condition of a day laborer, the sacri- 
ice in his favor will have been made in vain. If the peasant 
should become improvident in his money matters, marry his children, 
expensively, cither ha\>e his land sold in execution of a decree 
against him, or be obliged to sell it to the village Banian, this great 
scheme to regenerate agriculture will shrivel up and die. Now, Mr. 
M«ckay in giving the cost of cultivating cotton in Guzerat, at p. 168 
of the work, adds an item for interest on money borrowed, and thus 
assumes that every ryot is cultivating with borrowed money. This 
is certainly not true in Guzerat, nor perhaps anywhere else — thoiq;h 
the general poverty and indebtedness of the agricultural population 
cannot be denied. In the Southern Mahratta country, where the. 
new tenure under the Revenue Survey was first introduced, many 
of the holdings, as Mr« Mackay himself tells us, have passed into 
the hands of traders wlio liave bought tliem with a view to sublets 
ting. He must also be well aware, tliat many of the cultivators 
are really but the labourers of the village, Banians, and 
other money-lenders, with whose capital and agricultural stock they 
till the soil ; and we may safely affirm, that if his scheme were carri- 
ed into «flfect, the greater part of the land would very soon 
pass into the hands of those whom he does not wish to see as land- 
lords. The regeneration of India, nay the improvement ex-en of the 
Cotton trade, is not to be accomplished by so feeble a panacea. 
We think that there was srreat practical wisdom in that part of the 
scheme of the Revenue Survey which reserved to the tenant tire 
right from year to year of giving up his lease if he deemed it expe- 
dient. It was a measure suggested by an intimate knowledge of the 
state of the agricultural population, and was justly conceived to 
be the most effective mode of improving tlieir condition, and of open- 
ing a way to the gradual rise of a class of farmers from amongst tho 
most provident and intelligent of them. There must in every 
country be a laboring population able to earn but a bare subsii^t- 
ence, and many holdings under the new tenure will pass into the 
hands of the money-lenders. These, G(/Vernment are under no ex- 
press or implied obligation to renew at the end of the 30 years' 
lease, and the opportunity will thus> periodically, occur of strengthen- 
ing and invigorating the agricultural class. 

Here, though the subject is far from exhausted, we must conclude 
our notice of that part of the work which relates to Guzerat. The 
second part, containing the Report on the Southern Mahratta coun- 
try, we must reserve for a future opportunity. 
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Art. IL~THACKERAY'S NOVELa 

1^ VanUjf Fair, a Novd without a Hero. By WitLUM Makk^ 

. pfiACB Thackeray. London, 1849. 
2« The History qfPendennis. By WiLLiAM Makepeace Thao* 

. KERAT. London, 1849. 
3. The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. a Colond in the service of 
Her Majesty Queen Anne. Written by himself. London, 1853. 

The art of writing fictioit does not seem to preserve tlie repute 
^hich it once li.'ul in England. Not that tliere is any deartk of 
Novels. London is inundated every Spring with scores of well got 
up 3 yoL post 8vo. tales, calculated, as one might suppose, to suit 
every taste. We have naval and military novels, sporting novels, 
political, fashionable, and even religious novels. Tliere must needs 
be good natured readers, who can laugh and cry over these produc- 
tions (at the rate of thirty-one shillings and sixpence each), or wo 
may be sure Mr. Colburn and his brethren would ^re their hot 
pressed paper and irrepraichabfc printing. But, if we may say so 
without offence, these are not exactly the kind of readers to which " Tom 
Jones** and '' Humphry Clinker" were addressed. Fielding, Smollett, 
Buraey, atnl Goldsmith, commanded the laughter and the tears of 
tlie greatest, wits and statesmen of the Empire. Ministers of ilia 
King were not ashamed to be found poring over '' Cecilia.'* Dr. 
Johnson could not put down '' Evelina**' and he read '* Amelia'* 
through without stopping. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, herself tfae= 
idolof lier f^e, went into raptures over Henry Fielding's great Comedy 
of Manners ; '^ Tom Jones was not to be surpassed," she said. " Ne 
pirn tUtru" Gibbon, from his Olympus, nodded in approbation of the 
same. Smollett's ** Peregrine Pickle" is more of a classic than his 
continuation of Hume ; Goldsmith's •« Vicar of Wakefield" than hU 
History of Rome. Scott's Waverley will be read when his Life of 
NapolBon is forgotten. But how many of our '* novels of the season" 
are.evfr fountl ou the study table of a scholar or a man of thm- 
world .? How many will ever find a place on the slielves of a stan-* 
dard.Jibr^ry ? Does the very best fiction (»f the year divide with his 
pctftCoIip the attention of Mr. Gladstone? or allure the Deaxt of 
Christ Church from the proof sheets of the " Etymologicon Mag-* 
ninn*' ? We suppose not ; and indeed , the gentlemen and ladles 
who write the tales seem conscious that they are not adding any thing 
very durable or useful to the literature of their country. Tliey itc-^ 
quiesce easily in the notion that novel reading is a waste of time, and 
take a strange pleasure in showing the worthless fashionable womau 
of the piece, with her feet upon a sofa, languishing over the last new 
VOL. I.— NO. I 6 
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production of their craft — the trash to be sure of some oiher norelist. 
Sensible people, who encourage their children to read Scott, lay a 
ban on tlie equally decorous performances of modern days. And 
yet Gray likened novel reading to Paradise, and Burke could shed 
tears over Clarissa Harlowe. 

It is easy, but as we are persuaded unjust, to sneer at the incapa* 
city of our writers. For the most part they wield their pens with 
ease if not with grace ; they generally have spirit and some power 
of description. In taste they are far above the best writers of the 
last century. Tliey are decently well informed, moreover, and can 
preserve an amount of accuracy in " costume" quite unknown even to 
the best of our classical novelists. We think on the whole that they 
are skilful workmen, but that they waste their powers and work on a 
false plan. In one word, much used of late witn an emphatic and al- 
most technical significance, they want " reality." We can illustrate 
our meaning by the present state of another art. Those of our readers 
who have had the happiness of living in England during the last 
twelve years, and who take pleasure in visiting the annual exhibi- 
tions of living painters, must needs have had their attention attracted 
by a class of pictures which do not readily fall under the usual heads 
of division — poetical, historical, landscape, and still life. Tlie critics 
elude the difficulty by applying to them the rather unmeaning 
term of. " genre.** The painters of these works profess to represent 
real life and manners, though for the sake of picturesque accessories 
they mostly relate to a bygone age. Their subjects are drawn from 
tnodern history and our classical novels. As the gentlemen who 
like a large canvass are always finding the body of Harold, 
toasting cakes with Alfred, and signing the great Charter at Runny- 
jnede — these smaller-minded men love to sit at meat with Gil Bias aiwi 
Sancho Panza ; wander in the galleries of Whitehall amidst the lace 
and periwigs of Charles the Second's court ; flirt with the Miss Flam- 
boroughs, or take their chair in the Kitkat Club by the side of my 
Lord Halifax. They attempt to shew us the living men and women 
of no long time since, surrounded by the furniture and dressed from 
the wardrobes " of the period.** As far as relates to the furniture 
and wardrobes, they are perfect. They portray with patient enthu- 
siasm the ebony cabinets, the carved mantelpieces, the brass fire dogs, 
the quaint China, the Venice glass, the great silver flagons, the tapes- 
try hangings, the picturesque oriels, and high-backed chairs of a 
former generation. They revel in a skilful portraiture of satin 
iind damask, lace ruffles, voluminous periwigs, broad-skirted velvet 
coats, silken farthingales, and quilted petticoats. But alas ! Hamlet 
is left out of the play, or rather, all the players are gone away, and 
their parts are performed by marionettes. The artist has 
exhausted his skill on the still-life of his picture, and has no energy 
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left for the men and women. Compared to die Homely truth of 
Hogarth, and tlie Dutch genre painters, it is an assembly of puppets, 
dressed by extravagant milliners, seated in a chamber furnish- 
ed by an extravagant upholsterer, and surrounded by a 
multitude of nick-nacks, that could only be seen together at an 
auction or in a painter's studio. It fails the more signally from its 
brilliant execution. The accessories form the subject, and the toilettes 
eclipse their wearers. It is not a picture of real life at all, but a 
kind of fairy land where the sun is brighter, the skie^ more blue 
than with us ; where jewels sparkle and wine glows with a strange^ 
lustre, and where ladies triumph with eyebrows and complexions that 
exist only in poets* dreams and barbers* dummies. It bewilders 
us, like breathing oxygen or eating opium. We forget this humdrum 
prosy world to wander in a paradise of fools. 

But this style of painting, like highly-seasoned meats, first de- 
lighted, then created satiety, and afterwards sometliing like dis- 
gust. Critics of original minds began to cry, '* give us 
something more genuine and humanly true !*' and some 
young students of original genius began on their side to pro- 
test, as Mr. Carlyle would say, in an inarticulate manner, against 
these sparkling unrealities. This protest was Pre-raphaelitism, an 
unlucky word, but the meaning whereof, well understood, is :— 
" Paint from life, — selecting nothing and rejecting nothing." The 
applause of the public has amply justified the young Protestants in 
their rebellion. Now, we think that our novelists have run a course 
exactly parallel to that of our genre painters, and that Mr. Thackeray 
is the great literary Pre-raphaelite of the day. We will endeavour 
to develop this comparison. 

Confining our attention to prose narrative fiction, we first ask, 
what does a Novel aim at setting before us, and in what does it differ 
from a Romance ? In both we expect to find an interesting story, 
with incidents and characters of tolerable probability. Each admits 
of descriptions of scenery, of manners, of costume ; as well as of moral 
reflections, and even of historical disquisition. The distinction we 
think is to be found, not in the means, but in the end of each. In 
a Romance the writer has one object only before him — to amuse. To 
this he may and ougtiv to sacrifice Nature to any extent that the 
reader will tolerate. Watching that candid person's countenance with 
an attentive eye, the story-teller weaves his web of the brightest and 
most contrasted colors ; he tells of heroes so brave, ladies so beauti- 
ful, villains so wicked, as the world never saw the like of. Uis 
triumph is to surprise, to terrify, to melt — his only failure, is to be 
dull and prosy. The genuine Novelist, on the other hand, as w^ 
hold, proposes as HTs main purpose to affect and instruct us by a stqry 
of real life. The appropriate, merit of such a tale is truth — its worst 
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defect is to aroust; by distortion of Nature tlie incredulous liatred tliat 
Horace speaks of. No brilliancy of langu^^e, no powers of description, 
avail to palliate sucb an offence. It is the nusclemeanour of a trailer 
Trlio endeavours to pass counterfeit coin or to sell adulterated bread. 
It is the dishonesty of an historian who suppresses inconvenient facts, 
of an orator who sacrifices principle to point, of a portrait painter who 
turns an Alderman into a Jupiter. lie should be hunted down by tiie 
critics like Ilayraddin the Gipsey in '* Quentin Durward," when he 
donned the lierald's tabard and cap of maintenance to impose on 
Charles of Burgundy. 

It is here that we must look for the reason why the successors* of 
Fielding and Scott are unable to charm readers of a superior class. 
They write romances in the shape and with the title of novels. 
We pay our penny for a look at the microscope, and they exhibit 
the magic lantern instead. Now a mere amusing story delights 
children, and grown up folk with the minds of children ; but it can- 
not charm men. We have too much interest in the realities of 
life to dream away our time over shadows. 

We believe that the squeamishness of the age is partly in fault, 
which, as Mr. Thackeray himself complains in the Preface to "Penden- 
nis,'* will not permit a writer of fiction to depict to his utmost power 
a Man. '' We must dupe him, and give him a certain convention- 
al simper.'* This is true,* and our decorous subscribers to circu- 
lating libraries tolerate no hero, until he has been subjected to 
a sort of embalming process — ^liis vitals extracted, and their place 
supplied with gums and spices. We ourselves do not care much 
for the society of these fragrant mummies. We find the perfume 
rather sickening, and long for fresh air. 

But the fact is, our writers acquiesce with too great facility in this 
yankee Puritanism. It saves them the drudgery of observation of 
manners. It is easier to collect the exciting condiments of the stage 
and romance than to put together the elaborate fabric of a living 
creature. Hence they have sunk from historians and moralists 
into the " mob of gentlemen who write with ease." 

They don't " understand how hard it is to write." They don't 
find it hard at all. They saunter gaily through the three volumes, 
marry Fanny to Frederick, and the other young woman to the other 
young man, iii the regularly approved manner, — ^liang, drown, run 
over, poison or convert the wicked characters, and finally distribute 
estates, titles, and consols (like the House of Commons after a vic- 
tory) without any diflSculty whatever. The difficulty is to read it 
when it is done. Wo do not care a straw for Frederick — we do not 
recognise him. He is no friend of ours. We gape incredulously 
at his heart-breaking agonies. We fancy if such a puling crea- 
ture existed, how disagreeable he would be with his incorruptible 
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virtue and fine speeches (Oli, those dismal orations !) and his con- 
tempt for the honest folks who <ro on editing, drinking, sleeping, and 
attending to business around him. We are sceptical about his 
tremendous abilities, and remember very well that, in our time 
at the University, the first class men and senior wranglers were 
mostly men widi thick shoes and dirty shirts, and that if a '' swell*' 
found himself among that hardworking body, he was not a dream- 
ing sentimentalist^ at ail, bnt a ,jolly fellow with a great relish for 
life, who hunted and boated, and sang his song and drank his beer, 
and smoke<l with the rest of us. It may be laid down as a rule, 
that the hero of a moilern novel is a man who would be sure to 
be black-balled at a club. The ladies (Fanny and the sub-beauty) 
as well as the fashionable, heartless person, who sits on the sofa, 
reading the author's previous romance, are all equally unsubstantial. 
They are creatui^es of tlie book of beauty, and the ** real domestic 
Drama/* as far off from this eartli and its concerns as the planet 
Venus. The villain of the piece we cannot of course, as respecta- 
ble people, be expected to recognise ; we have no villains (at least we 
sincerely ho])e iK>t) among our acquaintances, and when he tumbles 
into the water, or is run over by a Railway train, we look on with a 
laugh as we do at the tragical end of Fusbos in Bombastes Furioso. 
As for the comic personages, we know very well where they come from 
— the funny countryman, who makes the oddest jokes in bucolic En- 
glish ; t]ie old gentleman who is always repeating his idiotic catch 
word — ^wc have seen these jack puddings in-every farce we ever were 
ashamed of laughing at. It is very well in a farce, but when a sober 
novelist presents them to us, as people actually existing in this world, 
we are shocked at the im|)ertinence. Those who have had the good 
fortune to see Mr. Buckstone in " Box and Cox" may recollect 
his remarkable costume. Fancy the worthy manager of the 
Uaymarket Theatre trotting down Piccadilly when so attired. 
Just as startling and incredible are the conventional funn^ characters 
of our novels. We are not desirous of limiting the scope of inven- 
tion, but only protest against drawing fancy pictures and calling them 
portraits. It is the prerogative of great genius to make abstractions 
fascinating, and to charm us with an ideal world. If the writer of 
fiction feels himself inspired with this ambition, let him avow it 
boldly, and carry his idea through with logical consistency. Invite 
us to Fairy land, if you will ; but don't put it in Brompton or 
Chancery Lane. We shall be delighted to be introduced to Oberon 
and Titania, but it is a little too much to expect us to believe, that 
Oberon is that rather spoony looking young man now coming 
through Temple Bar, and Titania the vulgar young woman who 
got out of the omnibus, with a brown paper parcel. Slodern dress 
should cover modern characters, and we cannot recognise Hamlet in 
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a paletot or Othello in an Albert hat. Again, in an epic or a satire or 
even an epigram we allow an author to cloth a virtue or a vice vitli 
flesh, and to label his characters, so to speak, with their several de- 
signations, like the niystery plajers in '' the Bell ringer of Notre 
Dame,'* But incarnate abstractions must not be introduced on the 
novelist's sober stage among men and women. We cannot call to 
mind that we ever sat down to dinner with Pride of Birth, or saw 
my Lord Hategood rolling by in his carriage. And yet there is 
scarce a novel that does not introduce these characters in black 
coats and'Wellington boots. Equally removed from our expe- 
rience are the tribe of eccentric persons who people the world of 
modern fiction, and who never open their mouths without an allusion 
to the favorite pursuit or other monomania by which they are dis- 
tinguished. We take leave here to insert a " purple patch*' from 
Mr. Macaulay, that expresses our meaning with a point and clearness 
peculiar to that writer. 

*' Highest among those who hnve exhibited human nature by means of 
dialogue, stands -Sbakspeare. His variety is like the variety of nature, endless 
diversity, scarcely any monstrosity. The characters of which he has given us 
an impression, as vivid as that which we receive from the characters of our own 
associates, are to be reckoned by scores. Yet in all these scores hardly one 
character is to be found which deviates widely from the common standard, and 
which we should call very eccentric if we met it in real life. The silly notion 
that every man has one ruling passion, and that this due, once known, unravels 
all the mysteries of his conduct, finds no countenance in the plays of Shaks- 
peare. There man appears as he is, made up of a crowd of passions, which 
contend for the masterjr overhim, and govern him in turn. What is Hamlet's 
ruling passion ? or Othello's? or Harry the Fifth's? or Wolsey's ? or Lear's ? or 
Shylock's? or Benedick*s? or Macbeth's? or that of Cassius? or that of Falcon- 
bridge ? But we might go on for ever. Take a single example — Shylock. Is 
he so eager for money as to be indifferent to revenge ? or so eager for revenge as 
to be indifferent to money ? or so bent on both together as to be indifferent to 
the honor of his nation and the law of Moses ? AH his propensities are mingled 
with each other, so that, in trying to apportion to each its proper part, we 
find the same difficulty which constantly meets us in real life. A superficial 
critic may say, that hatred is Shylock's ruling passion. But how many pas- 
sions have amalgamated to form that hatred ? It is partly the result of 
wounded pride — Antonio has called him dog. It is partly the result of 
covetousness — Antonio has hindered him of half a million, and when Antonio 
is gone, there will be no limit to the gains of usury. It is partly the result of 
national and religious feeling — ^Antonio has spit on the Jewish gabardine, and the 
oath of revenge has been sworn by the Jewish sabbath. We might go through 
all the characters which we have mentioned, and through fifty more in the same 
way, for it is the constant manner of Shakspeare to represent the human mind 
as lying, not under the absolute dominion of one despotic propensity, but under 
a mixed government, in which a hundred powers balance each other. Admira- 
ble as be was in all parts of his art, we most admire him for this, that while he 
has left us a greater number of striking portraits than all other dramatists put 
together, he has scarcely left us a single caricature." 

We think that the lost sentence of this vigorous passage re- 
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quires some explanation. In Siiakspeare we do actually find an 
abundance of characters distinguished by '* humours." To say 
nothing of his clowns — ParoUes, Justice Shallow, Dogberry, Sir 
Hugh Evans, would certainly be considered as eccentrics of the oddest 
stamp, if they occurred in a work treating of modern manners, and would 
fall under the class of caricature, as properly as the drawings of Cruik- 
shank, »nd much more properly than those of Leech or H. B. But 
we hold that these wonderfully amusing creations form no precedent 
for our novelists ; and this for two reasons. 

In the first place a broad distinction must be drawn between the 
methods proper for treating character in the drama and in narrative 
fiction. The dramatist is obliged to speak through the mouths of 
his actors ; except by an occasional soliloquy (and soliloquies soon 
fatigue an audience), he has no means of letting us into the secrets 
of the heart. We take no account of the ridiculous expedient of 
•' asides'' — audible to pit, boxes, and gallery, but not to the stage — 
except so far as that the existence of so monstrous an impropriety 
shows the difficulty of explaining the moral progress of the piece. The 
only resource open to the author is, to make his actors speak with 
greater emphasis and clearness than men do in common life, to re- 
trench every part of the dialogue that does not advance the plot and 
display the peculiarities of the speakers in the most vivid light. In the 
world, the characteristic part of men*s actions and speeches is infinite- 
simally small compared to that which is common place. We may know 
a friend for years without discovering his real temperament, and he 
may live for years without discovering it himself. But in a Play, 
the bustle and action of which do not admit in general of the develop- 
ment of entire characters, an unnatural condensation is necessary. 
Every feature must be eliminated, in which mankind are uniformly 
the same, and those points only presented by which one person 
differs from another. The audience is conscious of this necessity, 
and makes allowance for the excessively definite outlines and strong 
contrasts of character which result from it. But we must also bear 
in mind, that the dramatist is helped in producing his picture of 
human nature by living actors. The scene may be ever so arti* 
ficial ; still we are looking at men and women, the commonplace 
beings of our daily life, who wear the dramatic accidents of character, 
as they wear the stage costume ; so that much of the substantial 
homely truth of Nature, which, for the sake of effect, is left out of 
the play, is supplied by the players. To use an image from an 
art every where valued yet spoken meanly of, the actors provide the 
common flavourless ** stock,** the poet infuses the artful condiments 
and essences, too potent to be swallowed alone, and the resulting 
mixture flatters the palate of the connoisseur, as a delicate soup or 
an appetising salice. The novelist is not bound by the same necessity 
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of employing conventional artifices. He may condoct liis narrative at 
any pace he pleases — a gallop, an amble, or a walk. Or lie may pull up 
his Pegasus alt(»getherifhe will, and preach or philosophize at leisure. 
Me has no excuse for violating Nature. Sis dramatis personsB are not 
separated from us by the fiddles and footlights. Tliey need no masks^ 
nor the sock, nor the cothurnus. Tliey have no call to mouth to 
the pit, or make faces to the gallerr. Paint and spangles and mock 
jewellery are as otlious upon them as upon a lady in a drawing room. 
This is one reason for declining to acrept Shakspeare's more gro- 
tesque chanulers as an authority for admitting buffoonery in a novel. 

In the second place we must bear in mind, that the manners of 
one age are not the manners of the next, and that possibly what is 
nature in Shakspeare may be otttrageons caricature in Dickens. There 
is every reason to believe that the Elizabethan age was remarkably 
prolific of oddities. It was a time of ferment all over Europe. Men 
were discovering new sciences and new countries. The seaman, the 
student, the divine, the soldier, were from day to day being called to 
novel and exciting tasks. An immense religious revolution was in the 
course of rolling over Europe, and no man knew where the movement 
would be arrested. Tlie fountains of the niond deep were broken up, 
and the waters were everywhere rising. Heated minds were hatching 
new ideah. of law, casuistry, taste, and pfilrtics, with a rapidity tliat de- 
fied analysis and escaped record. It was a time when every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes in spite of canons and doctors, 
synods and councils, princes and prelates, fire, feggot, and common 
sense. It was the age of Euphuism. We can easily imagine that 
among the mercenary soldiers of that time, who had picked up scraps 
of Spanish, Italian, and German in the continental wars, where they 
had safely serveil the stronger side — ^that among the vagabond secu- 
larized monks; owls blundering and blinking in unwonted suu- 
shiue — the quacks whose astrological or alchemistic jargon was 
enriched by stray phrases of the new philosophy, the school-masters 
who clung to the venerable but empty formulas of the Majster of the 
Sentences and the Seraphic Doctor — among the clergy, taken then 
from the lowest of the people, whosoever would — among the illiterate 
magistrates called to dispense a technical law — there must have been 
varieties of habit, talk, and sentiment quite unknown to a more settled 
age. It would, therefore, be rash to conclude that Shakspeare's Dog- 
berry greatly differed, except in being more amusing, from men who 
then adorned the bench in the Ward of Cheap, or that Bardolph and 
Pistol might not be fairly matched from the bullies that swaggered in 
Alsatia. 

But the effect ofmodern civilization has been to smoothe down these 
queer excrescences of human nature, and to reduce the language and 
actions of men to something like a level. This is more the case in 
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England perhaps than in any otlier country in the world. Frenchmen 
delight in satirizing, and trying to imitate, our sangfroid. Their 
novels are incomplete that do not introduce a Lord Smith remark- 
able for the pUegme BritanniqtLe as much as for his coarseness, his 
stupidity, and his . love of " the box" We have embraced the 
philosopliy of the Porch, and train ourselves to meet all the vicis- 
situdes of life with a serene countenance. Great sensibility we have 
learned to despise as weak, and exhibitions of strong feeling as either 
effeminate or barbarous. This manly composure is no doubt especially 
characteristic of persons of high breeding, but our peasants and 
mechanics also admire and possess it to a great extent. Thus indi- 
vidual peculiarities become masked under a tranquil exterior, and 
the manners of modern men approach uniformity, like the cut of their 
coats. 

The smooth surface indeed is liable to be disturbed by gusts of 
passion, but to use a common expression, we cannot raise a " tem- 
pest in a tea cup,*' The incidents of our daily life are not such as 
to excite the most sensitive to transports. Events have become as 
monotonous and commonplace as our manners. Railways, electric 
telegraphs, police, and newspapers, have turned every thing into 
prose. Tlie world has lost its romance, at least in respectable 
society. People make their fortunes by hard work, and lose them 
by speculation or profligacy. We do not recollect a single instance 
of the J)eus ex machind^ the uncle or philanthropist, so common in 
novels, who comes from some remote part of the world, generally 
India, (but novelists are not very strong in geography, and leave this 
part of the story in convenient obscurity) and makes a young couple 
a present of £50,000. As if anybody ever takes £50,000 home 
with him from India, or would give it to Frederick and Fanny if he 
did. Orphans do not nowadays discover, that they are the lawful 
issue of deceased peers of the realm, and the rightful owners of a 
title and half a dozen country seats, as it appears they were in the 
daily habit of doing in the good old times. The sensible novelist must 
discard all this venerable machinery for producing startling effects. 

In fact any Dne who will describe the English world as it is, must 
be sparing ofsurprises, agonies, tears, and raptures, heroisms, great 
crimes, and astounding eccentricities. He should turn his monsters 
oat into their native solitudes, or at most shew one or two fine speci- 
mens in a caravan, and not allow them to race and roar about our sober 
towns and villages. His task is more difficult, but more worthy than 
that of the romancer, and not without its reward, if he will shew us our- 
selves with our modern respectable virtues, and decorous weaknesses, 
without extenuating or exaggerating any trait in the homely pic- 
ture. We believe that this is the key to the proper appreciation 
of " Vanity Fair." 
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Before making any observations on that striking work, we beg 
leave to announce that we are not going to patronize Mr. Tliackeraj, 
as some of his critics have done. To do so would be an imperti*- 
nence. He is far above any panegyric or censure of ours. His re- 
putation is established beyond csevil or dispute. We look upon 
liim as a living classic; and if we have occasion to use the language 
of praise- or blame, we wish to be understood as exercising a tenta^^ 
tive and not a dogmatic criticism-^^as submitting views, not as pro- 
nouncing judgment. We do not lay claim to the constitutional 
intrepidity of some brotliers of our craft, wbocansunrmon great and 
small to their tribunal, and snub them all round with equal compo- 
sure. As long as Mr. Tliackeray will talk, we will Kstenwith respect ; 
and not the less respectfully because liis moods vary from the cynical 
to the tender without check and without preparation. 

He had passed many years in literary kbour before he conquered 
the town with '^ Vanity Fair.*' He had painfully acquired the per- 
fect use of his pen, and purged his taste from the defects, without 
losing the energy of a young writer. He was the icing of tlrnt 
joyous company that meets every Saturday in the oflSce of 
Messrs. Bradbury und Evans, in Bouverie Street, there 
over a good dinner and Clicquot *i5 champagne to concoct the next 
number of "•Punch." That periodical owes him immense obli- 
gations. Every one has laughed over his delightful contributions 
— ** the Prize Nwelists," the**' Snob Papers,"-" Jeames's Diary," the 
" Ballads of Policeman X"-^and laughing, has leanmed wisdom and 
good nature. But his reputation was tor a long time that of a merely 
comic writer. He could not succeed in impressing either the public or 
the publishers with his rieal merits. " The ^eat Hoggarty Diamond," 
hi3 favourite tale, was refused by one Magazine ; " Vanity Fair," his 
finest novel, was declined by another, and owed its appearance to 
the courage or the discernment of the proprietors of"" Punch." 

The success of this wonderful novel was of the most gratifying 
kind. It was rather complete than brilliant. It won upon the 
world, beginning with the coldest and keenest minds, and gradu- 
ally extending to the multitude. When the last number appeared, 
its yellow cover might be seen on every table, and the bwk had 
become a house-hold word. The whole press, with uncommon 
unanimity, sang its praise. The envy oiF rivals was -cowed or con- 
cilizfteil. Not to admire "Vanity Fair" was a proof of ignorance, or 
malignity. At last Cogia, who had stood so long and wistfully be- 
fore the closed treasure house, had discovered the mystical formula 
which alone could unbar the golden gates. Mr. Thackeray had 
hit on the " open sesame." He had achieved fame and could com- 
mand fortune ; and his name was thenceforward to be written among 
those of Fielding, Smollett, and Scott. 
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** Vanity Fair" illustrates, and we think justifies, our previous 
observations on the peculiar position, of Mr. Thackeray among novel 
writers. It is a kind of protest against the dashing artificial style, now 
romantic, now theatrical, of modern writers of fiction. It is a oonsci** 
entious highly finished picture from life — a Pre-raphaelite study of 
nature, ^' selecting nothing and rejecting nothing.** On its front 
it wears the badge of defiance : '* Vanity Fair — ^a Novel without a 
Hero." The author throws down the gauntlet at once. This, he 
says, is what I have observed in my travels through die world : I 
have never met your heroes of fiction, but I have seen many men 
and women — ^weak and imperfect the best of them ; to the utmost of 
my poor abilities, I have here recorded the truth of my observa* 
tions ; I have tried to wcite not merely an amusing book but a 
genuine book — read it or leave it. 

We believer^that though objections have been made to the artis- 
tic design of this novel,, it haa never been suggested tliat it fails 
in truth. Indeed no one but a hermit,, a woman, or a child could 
entertain, such a noticm. It hasta stereoscc^ic roundness and so- 
lidity*. We are not walking in dreamland among troops of sha- 
dows, but among, our i^^quaintances of every day. We seem to 
know all the characters. They are the very> same men and women 
that we dine with, that stand behind.oup. chairs,, that we stare at 
in the streets,, that vre r^ad about in the newspapers. They live 
the ordinary life, think the common thoughts,, talk the vulgar 
English tongue that we do. The humdrum sobeib people are going 
about their business or their pleasure, and are daguerreotyped on 
the spot. 'Without flattery — ^the sun. is a little malicious, as every 
lady know:s who has had. her charming face rendered by the col- 
lodion process — without flattery ; unmistakeably like— a monument 
to all time. 

The story commences in the early- part of this century ; a period of 
which the author can^have had.but little personal recollection. The 
battle of Waterloo fixes the date of the marriage of the two princi- 
pal female characters, and the tale concludes about ten years later ; 
the events occur partly, in. England, partly in Belgium. There is a 
multitude of charactersr* chiefly belonging to the upper portion of the 
middle class.. We are also introduced, but sparingly, into the so- 
ciety of great folks and of the servants* halL These different per- 
sons are sketched with more or less finish, but all with wonderful^ 
distinctness; Amelia. Sedley and Rebecca Sharp are the foci round- 
. which the story revolves. The fortunes of these ladies are soon told.' 
Amelia is the dai^hter of a stock-broker, bred up with the noti(m of 
marrying George Osborne, the son of a rioh city man< Her father 
is ruined by unfortunate speculations in the funds. His name ap-- 
pears in the Qazette in 15. Old Osborne, who owes him every 
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thing — ^and is one of Iiis creditors, — is furious, ami, of course, insists 
on his son breaking off the match. George is too selfish and conceited 
to care much for this change of destiny ; but Amelia, who adores 
liim, is heartbroken. A kind, awkward Captain Dobbin, Geofge 
Osborne's superior officer, who himself adores the young lady and is 
torn with pity at her sufferings, insists on the young fellow's keeping 
his faith, which, in spite of his violent old father's threats and en- 
treaties, he, under a generous impulse, consents to do. The ekler 
gentleman disinherits his son, who turns and rends Dobbin for his 
disinterested advice. Amelia is all smiles, — the silly little thing — 
and welcomes with rapture the notion of love in a cottige. Gec»'ge's 
regiment is ordered to Brussels, to fonn part of the allied army 
under the Duke of Wellington. He is tired of his wife in the first 
half of his honeymoon, wastes his little store of ready money, in- 
vites a lady to elope with him firom the Duchess of Richmond's his- 
toric ball, and two days afterwards is shot at Waterloo. The poor 
widow returns to £ngland, becomes a mother, worships her husband's 
memory, and Iter boy, wlio is his image ; for years denies the suit of 
poor Dobbin, wlio throughout the story is her good genius, till at 
last her gratitude overpowers her sentimentality. She feels her need 
oi a protector, and recalls the honest fellow wlkom slie had dismissed 
unkindly. At the same moment she makes the dreadful dis- 
covery, that George Osborne would have been faithless to her; a great 
revulsion of feeling ensues, and her admirer, now Colonel Dob- 
bin, C. B., receives the mature reward of his constancy—- in the hand 
of the repentant widow. 

Rebecca Sharpe was the French governess at Miss Pinkerton's 
academy at Chiswick, where Amelia received the advantages of a 
genteel education. Becky ^we must needs be familiar with this 
saucy young person) has derived from her parents, a danseuse and 
a poor dissipated clever artist, good animal spirits, great courage, and 
tact, and very indifferent morals. She is by birth and disposition 
what French people call a Bohemian. She becomes a governess in 
the family of &r Pitt Crawley, Bart, a coarse and hateful (we dare 
not say overdrawn) specimen of one of those old English gentlemen who 
formed " the October Club" ; she carries off in triumph llawdon, the 
younger son of that Baronet, a large young Officer in the Life Guards, 
who nas nothing to depend on but his commission, and his skill at 
billiards and 6carte. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, with admirable art and 
ener^, coaxes, cajoles, swindles, and fights her way through the 
world, dragging her heavy husband after her ; seems on the point of 
achieving a crowning triumph, by sacrificing his honor to his interest, 
when her fortunes collapse. Rawdon frustrates the vile scheme, goes 
as Governor to Coventry Island, and his lady roams over the 
continent sinking in her tastes, her morals, and her company. 
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Towards the end of the novel she lights again on her old school 
friend, the widow of George Osborne, who is travelling with her 
brother, !Mr. Joseph Sedley (of the Hon. East India Company's 
Civil Service, on their Bengal Establishment). Becky, who has pre- 
viously flirted with him, as indeed with most of the gentlemen she has 
met, makes a slave of the civilian, and, we are shocked to say, in- 
duces him to insure his life for her benefit. It is even hinted that 
she hastens the end of that gentleman, whose liver, however, is, 
from much curry and claret, in such a state of chronic inflammation, 
that we hope Mr. Thackeray is mistaken in that particalar, and will 
correct his error in the third edition of the book. 

Amelia and Rebecca are both highly finished figures, and set each 
other off by contrast. We think the latter admirable ; the former 
inimitable. Only the author of a novel ^' without a hero" could 
have conceived and resolutely carried out the idea of such a heroine 
as Amelia. . We prefer to allow him to speak here. He never loses 
an opportunity of telling us that this young lady had a kindly, smil- 
ing, tender, generous heart. She is thus introduced to us in a letter 
addressed to lier mother by the venerable schoolmistress of Chiswick. 

*• Madam, — After her six years' residence at the Mall, I have the honor and 
happiness of presenting Miss Amelia Sedley to her parents as a Young Lady 
not unworthy to occupy a fitting position in their polished and refined circle. 
Those virtues which characterise the young English gentlewoman, those ac- 
complishments which become her birth and station, wiU not be found wanting 
in the amiable Miss Sedley, whose industry and obedience have endeared her 
to her instructors, and whose delightful sweetness of temper has charmed her 
aged and her yotttJiful companions. 

** In music, in dancing, in orthography, in every variety of embroidery and 
needle work, she will be found to have realized her fviend^" /tmdest wishes. In 
geography there is still much to be desired, and a careful and undeviating use 
of the backboard, for four hours daily during the next three years, is recom- 
mended as necessary to the acquirement of that dignified deportment and cav" 
riage so requisite for every young lady of fashion, 

*' In the principles of religion and morality, Miss Sedley will be found wor- 
thy of an establishment which has been honoured by the presence of the great 
Lexicographer^ and the patronage of the admirable Mrs. Chapone. In leaving 
the Mall, Miss Amelia carries with her the hearts of her companions, and the 
affectionate regards of her Mistress, who has the honor to subscribe herself. 

Madam, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) Barbara Pinkerton." 

(page 2.) 

Mr. Thackeray seems in love with her in the first Chapter :-— 

'* As we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm in saying, at the 
outset of our acquaintance, that she was one of the best and dearest creatures 
that ever lived ; and a great mercy it is, both in life and in novels, which (and 
the latter especially) abound in villains of the most sombre sort, that we are to 
have for a constant companion so guileless and good natured a person. As 
she is not a heroine, there is no need to describe her person ; indeed, I am afraid 
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that hex nose wai nther short than otherwiie, mnd her ch«ek5 a g(«at ded too 
round and rod for a heroine, but her face blushed with rosy health, and her lipe 
with the freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes which sparkled with the 
briffhtest and honestest good-humour, except, indeed, whenthey filled with tears, 
aad that was a great deal too often ; for the silly thing would cry over a dead^ 
caury-bird, or over a mouse, that the cat hajdy had seixed upon, or over tha> 
end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; and as for saying an unkind word to her,, 
were an^ one hard-hearted enougU to do so^ why, so much the worse for them. 
Even Miss Pinkerton, that austere and god-like woman, ceased scolding her 
after the first time, and though she no more comprehended sensibility than she 
did Algebra, gare all Masters and' Teachers particular orders to treat Miss Sed-^ 
ley with the utmost gen tleness,.as harsh treatment was injurious to her.** (Page 4.) 

He has some misgivings, apparently ». that a merely loveable charac- 
ter is beneath the level of ^heroine. 

** * We don*t care a fig for her/ writes some unknown, correspondent, with a 
pretty little handwriting apd arpink seal to her note. * She is fade and in- 
sipid,* and adds some more kind, remarks in this strain, which 1 should never 
have repeated at all, but that they are in truth prodigiously complimentary to 
the young lady whom they concern. 

" Has the beloved readev, m his experience of societ^r, never heard similar 
remarks by good natured female friends,, who always wonder what you eon 
see in Miss Smith that is so fascinating, or what eaild induce Miyor Jones to 
propose for that silly, insignificant, simpering Miss Thompson, who has nothing 
nut her wax-doll face to recommend her ? Whatsis there in a pair of pink 
cheeks and blue eyes forsooth f These dear Moralists ask, and hint wisely, that 
the gifts of genius, the accomplisbments of the mind, the mastery of Mangnall's 
questions, and a ladylike knowledge of botany and* geology, the knack of 
making poetry, the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz manner, and so forth, 
are far more valuable endowments for a female than those fugitive charms 
which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying to hear women 
speculate upon the worthlessness and the duration of beauty. 

*' But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless creatures who 
suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually put in mind- 
rfthe fate which awaits them, and though, very Kkely, the heroic female cha- 
racter which ladies admire is a more glorious and beautiful object than the 
kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender little domestic eoddess whom men are in- 
dined to worship — yet the latter and inferior sort of women must have this con- 
solation, that the men do admire them after all, and that, in spite of all our kind 
friends* warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate error and foUy, and 
shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though I have been 
repeatedly told by persons for whom I have the greatest respect, that Miss 
Brown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. White has nothing but her petit 
minois chiffonnf^ and Mrs. Black has not a word to say for herself, vet I 
know that I have had the most delightful conversations with Mrs. Black (of 
course, my dear Madam, they are inviolable), I see all the men in a cluster 
round Mrs. White*s chair, all the young fellows battling to dance with Miss 
Brown, and so I am tempted to think that to be despised by her sex is a very 
great compliment to a woman.*' 

She idolizes her husband that is to be : — 

" She thought about him the very first moment on waking, and bis was the 
very last name mentioned in her prayers. She never had seen a man so beau- 
tiful or so clever ; such a figure on horseback, such a dancer, such a hero in 
general. — Talk of the Prince's bow ! what was it to George's ? she had seen 
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Mr. Bnimmell, whom everybody praised so---con)pare sucb a person as that to her 
Qeorge ! Not amongst all the beaux at the opera (and there were beaux in 
those days with actual opera hats) was there any one to equal him. He was 
only good enough to be a fairy prince, and oh ! what magnanimity tp stoop to 
9ttch a hamble Cinderella. Miss Pinkerton would have tried to check this blind 
devotion very likely, had she been Amelia*s confidant, but not with miieh 
success, depend upon it. It is in the nature and instinct of some women. 
Some are made to scheme, and some to love ; aod I wish any respected bachelor 
that reads this may take the sort that best likes him.*' (page 102.) 

Amelia writes him long letters, with which he lights his cigar, 
to Captain Dobbin's horror :— 

*' But if Osborne^s were short and soldierlike letters, it must be confessed* 
that were Miss Sedley*s letters to Mr. Osborne to be published, we should 
have to extend this novel to such a multiplicity of volumes, as not the most 
sen^nental reader could svpport-^that she not only filled sheets of large paper, 
but crossed them with the most astonishing perverseness ; that she wrote whold 
pages out of poetry-books without the least pity ; that she underlined words and 
passages with quite a frantic emphasis, and, in fine, gave the usual tokens of 
her condition. She wasn*t a heroine. Her letters were full of repetition ; she 
wrote rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in her verses took all sorts of 
liberties with the metre. But oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed to touch 
the heart sometimes in spite of syntax, and are not to be loved until you all 
know the difference between trimeter and tetrameter, may all poetry go to the 
deuce, and every schoolmaster perish miserably." 

'* Poor little Emmy," says the young officer to whom these epistles 
were addressed, *' dear little Emmy, how fond she is of me — and, 
gad, what a headache that mixed Punch has given me !*' Poor 
little Emmy, indeed. Her misgivings commence very early after her 
wedding. She has jealousy " among the other virtues of her sex," 
and is terrified by the audacious wit and charms of her friend 
Rebecca, who visibly charms the coxcomb George Osborne. The 
reader's heart is quite rent at the sufferings of her tender spirit 
during that sojourn at Brussels before Waterloo. Her pain- 
ful doubts of her husband's affection, her anguish at the Ball, t;he 
terrible parting in the dim morning of Quatre Bras. We must give 
one little glimpse of her pale figure, a fine piece of word painting :-— • 

** If Captain Dobbin expected to |et any personal comfort and satisfaction 
from having one more view of Amelia before the regiment marched away, his 
selfishness was punished just as such odious egotism deserved to be. The 
door of Jos's bed-room opened into the sitting-room, which was common to the 
family party, and opposite this door was that of Amelia's chamber. The 
bugles had wakened everybody, there was no use in concealment now. George*s 
servant was packing in this room, Osborne coming in and out of the contiguous 
bed-room, flinging to the man such articles as he thought fit to carry on the 
campaign. And presently Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart covet- 
ed, and he got sight of Amelia's face once more. But what a face it was ! 
So white, so wild and despair stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted him 
afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote him with inexpressible pangs of 
longing and pity. 

** She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair falling on her shoulders. 
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and her large eyes fixed and without light. By way of helplnr on the prepara- 
tions for the departure, and showing that she too could be useful at a moment 
to critical, this poor soul had taken up a sash of Qeorge*s from the drawers 
whereon it lay, and followed him to and fro with the sash in her hand, looking 
on mutely as his packing proceeded. She came out and stood leaning at the 
wall, holding this sash against her bosom, from which the heavy net of crimson 
dropped like a large stain of blood. Our gentle-hearted Captain felt a guilty 
shock as he looked at her. ' Good God,* thought he, * and is it grief like this 
I dared to pry into V And there was no help, no means to soothe and com- 
fort this helpless speechless misery. He stood for a moment and looked at her, 
powerless and torn with pity, as a parent regards an infant in pain. 

" At last, George took £mmy*s hand and led her back into the bed-room, 
from whence he came out alone. The parting had taken place in that moment, 
and he was gone.** (page 263.) 

After George*s death and a period of sad prostration, poor Emmy 
is comforted by the birth of a child — ^let those who doubt Mr. 
Thackeray's capacity for tenderness turn to the affecting passage. 
Poor Dobbin finds that Amelia's heart is now as much engrossed by 
the child as it was before bj the fatlier. He goes back to India. She 
lives a dismal life with her parents, who are soured by adversity, 
consoling herself with her boy, and the recollection of her saint and 
hero who died at Waterloo. First, one of these comforts is removed 
from her, then the other. She cannot afford even to dress her child, 
and is forced to give him up to the old Mr. Osborne, who adopts 
him, but fiercely repulses the poor widowed mother. As usual she 
submits, and cries a great deal in private. Poor little Emmy is always 
at that kind of performance. Henceforward she hangs up in her 
bed-room the picture of little George under that of his fixther. The 
child — ungrateful and selfish as is the nature of young children, — is 
glad to escape from dulness and poverty to his grandfather's fine 
house :— 

** At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the little humble packets con- 
taining tokens of love and remembrance were ready and disposed in the hall long 
since — George was in his new suit, for which the tailor had come previously to 
measure him. He had sprung up with the sun and put on the new clothes ; 
bis mother hearing him from the room close by, in which she had been lying in 
speechless grief and watching. Days before she had been making preparations 
for the end, purchasing little stores for the boy*s use, marking his books and 
linen, talking with him and preparing him for the change, fondly fancying that 
be needed preparation. 

'* So that he had change, what cared he ? He was longing for it. By a 
thousand eager declarations as to what he would do when he went to live with 
his grandfather, he had shown the poor widow how littie the idea of parting 
had cast him down. * He would come and see his mamma often on the 
poney,* he said, * he would come and fetch her in the carriage, they would 
drive in the park, and she should have every thing she wanted.* The poor 
mother was fain to content herself with these selfish demonstrations of attach- 
ment, and tried to convince herself how sincerely her son loved her. He must 
love her. All children were so, a little anxious for novelty, and — no, not 
selfish, but self-willed. Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in 
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tha world. She herself, by tier own selfishness and imprudent love for hini»' 
had denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. 

** i know few things more affecting than that timorous debasement and self-' 
humiliation of a woman. How she owns that it is she and not the man who 
is guilty, how she takes all the faults on her side, how she courts in a manner 
punishment for the wrongs which she has not committed, and persists iu' 
shielding the real culprit ! It is those who injure women who get the most 
kindness from them— they are born timid aud tyrants, and maltreat those who 
are humblest before them. . 

«* So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery for her son's de-' 
parture, and had passed many and many a long solitary hour in making pre-' 
panitions for the end. George stood by his mother, watching her arrange- 
ments without the least concern. Tears had fallen into his boxes, passages 
had been scored in his favourite books, old toys, relics, treasures had been 
hoarded away for him and packed with strange neatness and care ; and of 
all these things the boy took no note. Toe child goes away smiling as 
the mother breaks her heart By h^av^ens it is pitiful, the bootless love of 
women for children in Vanity Fair. 

'* A few days are past, and the great event of Amelia*slife is consummated. 
No angel has intervened. The child is sacrificed and offered up to fate, and. 
the widow is quite alone. 

*' The boy comes to see her often, to be sure. He rides on a poney with 
the coachman behind him, to the delight of his old grandfather Sedley, who- 
walks proudly down the lane by his side. She sees him, but he is not her 
boy any more. Why, he rides to see the boys at the little school, too, and to 
show off before them his new wealth and splendour. In two days he has 
adopted a slight imperious air and patronising manner. He was born to. 
command, his mother thinks, as his father was before him. 

" It is fine weather now. Of evenings on the days when he does not come, 
she takes a long walk into London; yes, as far as Russell square, and rests on 
the stone by the railing of the garden opposite Mr. Osborne's house. It is . so 
pleasant and cool. She can look up and see the drawing-room windows illu- 
minated ; and, about nine o*clock, the chamber in the upper story where 
Georgy sleeps. She knows — he has told her — she prays there as the light 
goes out, prays with a humble humble heart, and walks home shrinking and 
silent. She is very tired when she comes home. Perhaps she will sleep th» 
better for that long weary walk, and she may dream about Georgy. 

" On Sunday she happened to be walking in Russell square at some dis- 
tance from Mr. Osborne*s house (she could see it from a distance though) 
when all the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and George and liis aunt came out 
to go to Church, a little sweep asked for charity, and the footman, who carried 
the books, tried to drive him away, but Georgy stopped and gave him money. 
May God's blessing be on the boy ! Emmy ran round the square and com- 
ing up to the sweep, gave him her mite too* All .the bells of Sabbath were 
rin|;ing, and she followed them until she came to the Foundling Church, into 
which she wert. There she sat in a place whence she could see the head of 
the boy under his father's tombstone. Many hundred fresh children's voices 
rose up there and sang a hymn to the Father Beneficent, and little Georges 
soul thrilled with delight at the burst of glorious psalmody. His mother could 
not see him for a while through the mist that dimmed her eyes." (p. 446.) 

Dobbin returns to England and renews liis suit in vain. Amelia 
knows her power, and tyrannizes over him. ** The weakest of women," 
>f r. Thackeray tells us, ** will domineer over somebody. And she 
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ordered him about, and pattedLim, and made liim fetch and carry 
just as if he was a Newfoundland dog. He liked, so to s|>eak, to 
jump into the water if she said * High Dobbin !' and to trot be- 
hind her with her reticule in his month." But Dobbin would not 
allow his imperious mistress to admit Mrs Rebecca, now an irreclaim- 
able Bohimienne, into her innocent household. Emmy, for a wonder, 
is obstinate. Dobbin unluckily reminds her that Rebecca was not 
always her friend. Emmy fires up, takes refuge, as usual, with the 
picture of her husband* Tlie impalsive cruelty and injustice of a 
weak and generous woman was surely neyer touched oflf more 
delicately :— 

** She paced the room trembling tnd iRdignant She went and leaned on 
the chest of drawers over which the picture hung, and gazed and gaxed at it^ 
Its eyes seemed to look down on her with a reproach that deenened as she 
looked. The early, dear, dear memories of that brief prime ot love rushed 
back upon her. The wound which years bad scarcely cicatrised bled afresh, 
and oh, how bitterly ! She could not bear the reproaches of the husband 
there before her. it could*nt be, never, nerer. 

** Poor Dobbin, poor old William ! That unluclqr word had undone the 
work of many a year, the long laborious edifice of a life of love and constancy, 
raised too upon what secret and hidden foundations, wherein lay buried pas* 
sions, uncounted struggles, unknown sacrifices — a little word was spoken, and 
down fell the fair palace of hope — one word, and away flew the bird which he 
had been trying all bis life to lure.** (p. 603.) 

The Major yields, and announces to Amelia that he gires up all 
claim to her affection. She is not worthy of him. 

" * Tou are very good natured and have done your best, but you could not — 
you could not reach up to the height of the attachment which I bore you, and 
which a loftier soul would have been proud to share. Good bye, Amelia. I 
have watched your struggle. Let it end. We are both weary of it.' 

" Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenlv broke the chain 
by which she held him, and declared his independence and superiority. He 
had placed himself at her feet so long, that the poor little woman had been 
accustomed to trample upon him. She didn*t wish to marry him, but she 
wished to keep him. She wished to give him nothing, but he should 
give her all. It is a bargain not unfrequently levied in love. 

** William's sally had quite broken and cast her down. Her assault was 
long since over and beaten back. 

•• • Am I to understand then, that you are going away, William V she said. 

*• He gave a sad laugh*. • I went once before,* he said, • and came back 
after twelve years. We were young then, Amelia. Good bye, I have spent 
enough of life at this play.* ** 

Wlien the Major is gone the poor little woman finds out her 
mistake : — 

" Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice ; she was very dfii- 
ti'aiie, nervous, silent, and ill to please. The family had never known her so 

revish. She grew pale and ill, She used to try and sing certain songs, 
Einsam bin ich nicht alleine* was one of them, that tender love-song of 
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Weber's, which in old fashioned days, young ladies, and when you were scarcely 
born, showed that those who lived before you knew too how to love and to sing); 
— certain songs, I say, to which the Major was partial, and as she warbled 
them in the twilight in the drawing-room, she would break off in the midst of 
the sons, and walk into her neighbouring apartment, and there, no doubt, take 
refuge in the miniature of her husband. 
" Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin's departure, with his name written 

in them ; a German Dictionary, for instance, with * William Dobbin, the th 

Beg.,* ill the fly-leaf, a guide-book with his initials, and one or two other vo- 
lumes which belonged to the Major. Emmy cleared these awa]^ and put them 
«n the drawers where she placed her work box, her desk, her Bible, and Pray- 
er Book underthe pictures of the two Georges. And the Miyor, on going away, 
having left his gloves behind him — it is a fact that Georgy rummaging his 
mother's desk sometime afterwards found the glores neatly folded up, and put 
away in what they call the secret drapers of the desk. 

'* Not caring for society, and moping there a great deal, Emmy's chief 
pleasure in the summer evenings was to take long walks with Georgy (during 
■which Rebecca was left to the society of Mr. Joseph) ; and then the mother and 
son used to talk about the Major in *a w^ which even made the boy smile — 
she told him that she thova;ht Major William was the best man in all the 
world, the gentlest and the kindest, the bravest and the humblest Over and 
<»ver again she told him how they owed every thing which they possessed in 
the world to that kind friend's benevolent care of them ; how he had befriend- 
^ them all through their poverty and misfortunes, watched over them when 
nobody cared for them ; how all his comrades admired him, though he never 
spoke of his own gidlant actions ; how Georgy's father trusted him beyond all 
«ther men, and had been constantly befriended by the good William. * Why, 
when your Papa was a little boy,' she said, ' he often told me that it was Wil- 
liam who defended him against a tyrant at the school where they were, and 
their friendship never ceased firom that day until the last, when your dear 
father feU.' " (p. 613.) 

At last slie takes tlie great resolution and writes to the faithful 
Major. Becky^ meanwhile, determines that her poor whimpering 
little hostess shall marry that gentleman. Thus she carries out her 
resolutions :— 

" So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private apartment, and 
found that lady in the company of her miniature, and in a most melancholy 
and nervous condition. She laid down the csp of tea. 

" * Thank you,' said Amelia. 

" ' Listen to me Amelia,' said Becky, marching up and down the room be- 
fore the other and surveying her with 4 sort #f contemptuous kindness. * I 
want to talk to you. You must go away from here and from the imperti- 
nences of these men. I won't have yon harassed by them, and they will insult 
you if you stay. I tell you they are rascals, men fit to send' to the hulks. 
Never mind how I know them. I know everybody. Jos can't protect you, he 
is too fat and weak, and wants a protector himself. You are no more fit to 
live in the world than a baby in arms. You must marry, or you and your 
precious boy will go to ruin. You must have a husband, you fool, and one of 
the best gentTemen I ever saw has offered to you a hundred times, and you have 
rejected him, you silly, heartless, ungrateful, little creature.' 

" * I tried — I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca,' said Amelia depreca- 
tingly. 'but I could'nt forget'— and she finished the sentence by looking up at 
the portrait. 
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** * Gould*nt forget him /* cried out Becky, * that selfish humbug, that loir 
bred cockney-dandy, that padded boobv, who bad neither wit nor manner, nor 
heart, and was no more to be compared to your friend with the bamboo cane 
than you are to Queen Elizabeth. Why, the man was weary of yon and 
would have jilted you, but that Dobbin forced him to keep his word — he 
owned it to me. He never cared for you. He used to sneer about you to me, 
time after time, and made love to me the week after he married you.* 

** * It*s false ! It*s false ! Rebecca,* cried Amelia, starting up. * Look 
there, you fool,* Becky said still with provoking good humour, and taking a 
little piaper out of her' belt, she openea it and flung it into Emmy's lap. 

* You know bis handwriting. He wrote that to me, wanted me to ran away 
with him, gave it me under your nose the day before be was shot — and served 
bim right I' Becky repeated. 

" Emmy did not hoar her, she was looking at the letter. It was that which 
George had put into the bouquet and given to Becky on the night of the Duke 
of Richmonas ball. It was as she said ; the foolish young man had asked her 
to fly. 

** Emmy's head sank down, and, for almost the last time in which she shall be 
called upon to weep in this history, she commenced that work. Her head fell 
to her bosom, and her bands went up to her eyes, and there for awhile she gave 
way to her emotions, as Becky stood on and regarded her. WhosbaU analyse those 
tears, and say whether they were sweet or bitter ? Was she most grieved, 
because the idol of her life was tumbled down and shivered at her feet, or indig- 
nant that her love bad been so despised, or glad because the barrier was 
removed which modesty had placed between her and a new, a real affection ? 

* There is nothing to forbid me now,' she thought. * I may love him with all 
my heart now. O, I will, I will, if he will but let me, and forgive* me ;* I 
believe it was this feeling rushed over all the others, which agitat^ that gentle 
little bosom.** (p. 618.) 

Here we conclude our extracts relating to the character of 
Amelia Sedley. We shall not handle any other of Mr. Thackeray's 
personages at the same length — ^although there are many of tliem 
that deserve analysis — ^because we fancy that he must have been 
at greater pains in working out this wonderfully complete conception 
than in any other of Insmost elaborate creations. The delicacy of touch 
with which he has given life and truth to a being whose chief distinc- 
tion is to want chtracter^ belongs to him and to no other novelist; not 
even Fielding has shown the patience and self-control necessary for 
the production of so refined a piece of portraiture. 

^ Most readers, we fear, turn with pleasure from the common place 
Amelia to the brilliant Rebecca, who is indeed always delightful, 
until the catastrophe which crushed her daring projects and hurled 
her down the facile but terrible descent to Avernus. Her gay intrepid 
spirit cheers us like the sparkle of champagne — She has no morals, 
bye she is witty, good natured and good tempered — She has great 
resolution, patience and strong sense ; qualities which in a better 
cause &c. &c. Let her announce her simple philosophy. 

*• • It is not difficult to be a country gentleman's wife,' Rebecca thought * I 
could be a good woman if I had five thousand a vear ; I could dawdle about 
in the nursery and count the apricots on the wall ; I could water plants in a 
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|p*ecn house, atki pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. I could ask old 
women about their rheumatisms, and order half a crown's worth of soup for the 
poor ; I should not miss it much, out of five thousand a year. I could even 
drive out ten miles to dine at a neighbour's and dress in the fashions of the 
year before last ; I could go to church and keep awake in the great family pew, 
or go to sleep behind the curtain, and with my veil down if I only had 
practice. I could pay every body if I had but the nsoney. This is what the 
conjurors here pride themselves upon doing. They look down with pity upon 
us miserable sinners who have none. They think themselves generous if they 
give our children a five pound note, and us contemptible if we are without one.* 
And who knows but Rebecca was right in her speculations, and that it was 
only a question of money and fortune which made the difference between her 
and an honest woman ? If ^ou take temptations into acconnt, who is to sa^ 
that he is better than his neighbour ¥ A comfortable career of prosperity, if it 
does not make people honest, at least keeps them so. An alderman coming 
from a turtle feast will not step out of his carriaf;e to steal a leg of mutton ; but 
put him to starve, and see if he will not purloin a loaf. Becky consoled her- 
self by so balancing the chances and equalising the distribution of good and 
evil in the world. 

** The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds and gardens, 
the rooms of the old house, where she had spent a couple of years, seven years 
ago, were all carefully revisited by her. She had been young there, or compa- 
ratively so, for she forgot the time when she ever was young, but she re- 
membered her thoughts and feelings seven years back and contrasted them with 
those which she had at present, now that she had seen tlie world and lived 
with great people, and raised herself far beyond her original humble station. 

** * I have passed beyond it because I have brains,* Beckv thought, * and al- 
most all the rest of the world are fools — I could not go back and consort with 
those people now, whom I used to meet in my father's studio. Lords come up to 
my door with stars and garters instead of poor artists with screws of tobacco in 
their pockets. I have a Gentleman for my husband and an Earl's daughter 
for my sister in the very house where I was little better than a servant a few 
years ago. But am I much better to do now in the world than I was when 
I was the poor painter's daughter, and wheedled the grocer round the corner 
for sugar and tea ? Suppose I hod married Francis who was so fond of me, 
I could not have been much poorer than I am now. Heigho ! I wish I 
could exchange my position in society and all my relations for a snug sum in 
the three per cent consols ;' for so it was that Becky felt the vanity of human 
afiairs, and it was in those securities that she would have liked to cast anchor.'* 
(p. 376.) 

There is much sly humour in the description of lier court- 
ship of Captain Crawley, and subsequent taming of that Dragon. 
Her fun and wit are irresistible. When she gets into high life, she 
finds it rather monotonous and dull. 

** Her success excited, elated, and then bored her. At first no occupation 
was more pleasant than to invent and procure (the latter a work of no small 
trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's 
very narrow means) to procure, we say, the prettiest new dresses and orna- 
ments, to drive to fine dinner parties, where she was welcomed by great peo- 
ple, and from the fine dinner parties to fine assemblies, whither the same peo- 
ple came with whom she had been dining, whom she had met the night before 
and would see on the morrow ; the young men faultlessly appointed, hand- 
somely cravatted, with the neatest glossy boots, and white gloves ; the elders 
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portly, brass buttoned, noble looking, polite and prosy— the youtig ladies 
blonae, timid and in pink — tke mothers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, 
and in diamonds. They talked in EngEsb, not in bad Trench, as 
they do in the novels. They talked about each others* houses, 
and characters, and families, just as the Joneses de about the Smiths. 
Becky*s former ac^uintances hated and emried her ; the poor woman herself 
was yawning in spirit. * I wish I were owt of it,* she said to herself ; * I 
would rather be a parson*s wife and teach a Sunday School than this, or a 
8erjeant*8 lady and ride in the regimental waggon ; or, f how much gayer it 
would be, to wear spangles and tro¥rsers, and dance before a booth at a fair.* 

•* * You would do it very well/ swd Lerd Steyne, laughing. Sfce used to tell 
the great man her ennuis and perplexities hi her artless way — they ami»ed 
him. 

" • Rawdon would make a rerv good Ecuyer-master of the ceremonies — what 
do you call him, the man in the large boots and the uniform, who goes round 
the ring cracking the whip ? He is large^ heavy, and of a military figure. I 
recollect,* Becky continued pensively, * my father took me to see a show at 
Brookgreen Fair when I was a child, and when we came home I made myself 
a pair of stilts, and danced in the studio t» the wonder of all the pvpib.* 

*' * I should have liked to see it% said Lord Steyne. 

•* • I should like to do it now*, Becky continued ; * htw Lady Blinkey wouM 
open her eyes, and Lady Grizzel Macbeth would stare ! Hush * Silence I 
there is Pcbita beginning to sing/ " (p. 452.) 

Becky reaches her culminating point of triumph on the night of 
the charades at Gaunt house ; we wish we conld gire the whole pas- 
sage, which is an excellent specimen of Mr, Thackeray's powers as a 
scene painter, and " property man/' ** A portion of that splendid 
room, the picture gallery of Gaunt House, was arranged as the 
charade theatre* It had been so used ivhen George the Ttiird 
was King ; and a picture of the Marquis of Gaunt is still extant, 
with his hair in powder and a pink ribbon, m a Roman shape, as 
it was called, enacting the part of Cato in Mr. Addbon*s tragedy 
of that name, performed before their lloyal Highnesses, the Prince 
of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, and Priuce William Henry ; 
then children like the actor." 

Becky first appears as Clytemnestra (the allusion is obvious) mur- 
dering her husband. She performs her part with ghastly truth, 
and frightens her titled and fashionable audience. As the lights 
are turned on again there are roars of applause. A lloyal Duke 
insists on being presented to the charming actress. " Heigh lia ? 
Run him through the body. Marry somebody else, hay ?" was the 
apposite remark of his Royal Highness. The next charade is on 
the word " nightingale." Becky triumphs again in a different style. 

*' There was a little ballet Le Rosignol, in which Montessee and Noblet 
used to be famous in those days, and which Mr. Wagg transferred to the Eng- 
lish stage, as an opera, putting his verse, of which he was a skilful writer, to 
the pretty airs of the ballet. It was dressed in old French costume ; and little 
Lord Southdown now appeared, admirably attired in the disguise of an old 
woman, hobbling about the stage with a faultless crooked stick. 
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" Trills of melody were keard behind the scenes, and gurgling from a sweet 
pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trellis work. * Philomele, Fhilo- 
mele,* cries the old woman, and Philomela comes out. 

•* More applause^ — it is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in powder and patches, the 
most ravissante little Marqwise in the world. 

** She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage with all the 
innocence of theatrical youth ; she makes a curtsey — Mamma says, * Why, 
child, you are always laughing and singing ;* and away she goes with 

* The ros« upon my balcony. 

The rose upon my balcony, tlie morning air perfnming. 
Was leaflesA all the winter time and pining for the spring. 
You ask me why her breath is sweet and why her cheek is blooming, 
It is because the sun is out, and birds begin to sing. 
The Nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing, 
Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing keen ; 
And if, Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing, 
It is because the sun is out, and all the leaves are green. 
Thus each performs his part, Mamma, the birds have found their voices, 
The blowing rose a flush, Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye. 
And there's sunshine in my heart. Mamma, which wakens and rejoices. 
And so I sing and blush. Mamma, and that's the reason why.* 

'* During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty the good natured person- 
age addressed as Mamma by the singer, and whose large whiskers appeared 
under her cap, seemed very anxious to exhibit her maternal affection, by em- 
bracing the innocent creature who performed the daughter's part. Every caress 
wa& received with loud acclamations of laughter by the sympathising audi- 
ence. At its conclusion (while the music was performing a symphony, as if 
ever so many birds were warbling) the whole house was unanimous for an en- 
core ; and applause andbouquets^without end were showered upon the nightin- 
gale of the evening. Lord Steyiie's voice of applause was loudest of all. Becky, 
the nightingale, took the flowers which he threw to her and pressed them to 
her heart with the air of a consummate comedian. Lord Steyne was frantic with 
delight. His guests' enthusiasm harmonised with his own. Where was the 
beautiful black eyed hourie, whose appearance in the first charade had caused 
such delight ? She was twice as handsome as Becky ; but the brilliancy of the 
latter had quite eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Caradori, 
Ronzi de Begnis, people compared her to one or the other, and agreed, with 
good reason, very likely, that had she been an actress none on the stage could 
have surpassed her. She had reached her culmination ; her voice rose thrilling 
and bright over the storm of applause, and soared as high and joyful as her 
triumph. There was a ball after the dramatic entertainments ; and everybody 
pressed round Becky as the great point of attraction of the evening. The Royal 
personage declared with an oath that she was perfection, and engaged her again 
and again in conversation. Little Becky's soul swelled with pride and delight at 
these honours. She saw fortune, fame, fashion, before her. Lord Steyne was her 
slave ; followed her everywhere, and scarcely spoke to any one in the room be- 
side, and paid her the most marked compliments and attention. She still ap- 
peared in her Marquise costume, and danced a minuet with Monsieur do 
Truflingny, Monsieur Le Due de La Jabotiere's attach^ ; and the *Duke, who 
had all the traditions of the ancient Court, pronounced that Madame Crawley 
was worthy to, have been a pupil of Vestris, or to have figured at Yersaillies. 
Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, and the strongest sense of duty, and per- 
sonal sacrifice, prevented his Excellency from dancing with her himself ; and 
he declared in public, that a lady who could talk and dance like Mrs. Rawdon 
was fit to be Ambassadress at any Court in Europe— he was only con- 
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toled when he heard that she was half a Frenchwoman by birth. * ^N'one but 
a compatriot,* His Excellency declared, * could have performed that majestic 
dance in such a way.* 

" Then she figured in a waltz with Monsieur de Klingenspohr, the Prince of 
Peterwarddin*8 cousin and attache. The delisbted Prince, having less retinue 
jthan his French diplomatic colleague, insisted upon taking a turn with the 
charming creature, and twirled round the ball-room with her, scattering the 
diamonds out of his boot-tassels and hussar jacket, until his Highness was 
fairly out of breath. Papoosh Pasha himself would have liked to dance with 
her,'if that amusement had been the custom of his country. The eempany 
made a circle round her, and applauded as wildly as if she had been a JSoblet 
or a Taglioni. Every body was in ecstacv ; and Becky too, you may' bcf sure. 
She passed by Lady Stunnington with a look of scorn. She patronised Lady 
iSaunt and her astonished and mortified sister-in-law ; she erased aU 'tival 
charmers. As for poor Mrs. Winkworth, and her long hair and peat eyes, 
which had made such an effect at the commencement of the evening, w£ere 
was she now ? No where in the race. She might tear her long hair and cry 
her n'eat eyes out, but there was not a person to heed or to deplore the dis- 
comfiture. 

** The greatest triumph of all was at supper time. She was placed at the 
grand exclusive table with his Royal Highness, the exalted personase before 
mentioned, and the rest of the great guests. She was servea on gold ^late. 
She might have had pearls melted into her champagne if she liked — another 
Cleopatra ; and the potentate of Peterwarddin would have given half the brilKttnts 
off his jacket for a kind glance from those dazzling eyes. Jabotiere '^ wrote 
home about her to his government. The ladies at the other tables, who supMed 
off mere silver, and marked Lord Steyne*s constant attention to h^r, vosved 'it 
was a monstrous infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. If sarcasm (^uld 
have killed, Lady Stunnington would have slain her on the spot. 

** Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They seemed to sepa.i«'te 
his wife farther than ever from him somehow. He thought with a feeing 
very like pain how immeasurably she was his superior.** (page 460.) 

Rebecca's downward career is hinted at, rather than described. 
Mr. Tlmckeray classically alludestoherasa "Siren formosa sujierne.*' 
Any of our readers who has visited a German watering place, and 
has the habit of observing his fellow creatures, will recognize many 
possible originals for this picture of an aventuriere^ Her career omrr 
cludes, by a grotesque kind ef poetical justice^ in a hmndmrn i-es^- 
pectability :— 

*• Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly hangs about Bath and Cheltenham, 
where a very strong party of excellent people consider her to be a irfost M- 
jured woman. fShe has her enemies. Who has not ? Her life' is:'her uiswpr 
to them. She busies herself in works of piety. She goes to church,; ai^d 
never without a footman. Her name is in all tiiV charity list^. The destitute 
Orange girl, the neglected Washerwoman, the distressed Muffin-nian, find in 
tier a fast tmd generous friend. She is always having stalls at 'Fancy f\irfs 
for the benefit of these hapless beings." (page 624.) . " : ': '" •: -:h; 

Every one must like Rawdon, her husbAnd^ xvU^m '&l^'.e<inq^ters, 
tames, and deceives. He is presented to us at.first as anran -sibom^ 
town, caring for nothing but play, hunting, and \\h i^e'gTment.^ IJis 
marriage calls out some of his better instincts. Ue adores his iittte 
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wife, and give up all his wild regimental pleasures to be her slave. 
There is something toucliing in the honest fellow's calculations of 
^epropertj which he can leave to her before Waterloo. 

llie next incideat that shows him in a favorable light is the birth 
of a little Rawdon. Becky neglects, and if the truth must be said, 
hates her son and heir. Her husband is very fond of the little 
chap. My Lord Steyne procures a presentation to Charterhouse- 
school for the boy, and Rawdon consents to part with him with more 
heroism than poor Amelia exhibited in her case :— 

'* Rawdon Crawley, though the onlj book which he studied was the Rac- 
ing Calendar, and though his. chief recollections of polite learning were con- 
nected with the floggings which he reoeiired at Eton in his early youth, had 
that decent but honest reverence for classical learning which all English gen- 
tlemen feel, and was glad to think that his son was to have a provision for life,' 
perhaps, and a certain opportunity of becoming a scholar. And although his 
boy was his chief solace and companion, and endeared to him by a thousand 
small ties,' about which he did not care to speak to his wife, who had all along 
shown the utmost indifference to their son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to part 
with him, and to eive up his own jpreatest comfort and benefit for the sake of 
the wel&re of the little lad. He did not know how fond he was of the child 
until it became necessary to let him 20 away. When he was gone, he felt 
more sad and downcast than he cared to own — ^far sadder than the boy himself* 
who was happy enough to enter a new career, and find companions of his own 
age. Becky burst out laughing once or twice, when the Colonel, in his clumsy, 
incoherent way, tried to express his sentimental sorrows at the boy*s departure. 
The pcNor fellow felt that his dearest pleasure and closest friend was taken 
from him. He looked often, and wistfully, at the little vacant bed in his dress - 
inf •room, where the child used to sleep. He missed him sadly of mornings, 
ana tried in vain to walk in the Park without him. He did not know how 
solitary he was until littie Rawdon was gone. He liked the people who were 
fond of him, and would go and sit for long hours with his good-natured sister 
Lidy Jane, and talk to her about the virtue, and good looks, and hundred 
good qualities of the child.** (page 4^.) 

Poor Rawdon even rises into dignity when he discovers that his 
wife has been trading on his honor ; misfortune seems to purge hia 
past life, and a reader must be very hard-hearted or very virtuous, 
who does not allow some weight to his expostulations with his brother* 
*^ Look here Pitt — you know that I was to have had Miss Grawley^a 
money. I wasn't brouffht up like a young^er brother, but was 
always extravagant and Kept rale. But for this, I might have been 
quite a difhr«[it man. I aidn*t do my duty with the regiment so 
bad.*' 

Tlie poorfeOow*s simple talk widi the brave Captain Macmurdo» 
who is to be hisfiriend in the affair with Lord Steyne, is a wonderftil 
piece of mixed humour and pathos : — 

' ** * What*s the row about, Crawley, my boy ?* said the old warrior. * No 
more nmbUng bnsiaeas, hey, like that when we shot Captain Marker ?* 

** ' Itfs — ^al^t my wife,* Crawley answered, casting down his eyes and 
turning rery red. 

VOL. I.—NO, I. 9 
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** The other gave a whistle; I always said she*d throw yoa OTer/ he bc^an— 
indeed there were bets in the regiment and at the clubs regarding the. dto- 
bable fate of Colonel Crawley, so Rgbtly was his wife's character esteemed by 
his comrades and the world ; but seeing the savage look with which Eawdon 
answered the expression of this opinion, Macmurdo did not think fit to enlarge 
upon it further. 

** * Is there no way out of it, old boy ?* the Captain continued in a grave 
tone. • Is it only suspicion, you know, or what is it ? Any letters ? 
Can't you keep it quiet ? Best not make any noise about a thing of that sort, 
if you can help it' — * Think of his only finding her out now,^ the Captain 
thought to himself, and remembered a hnndred plarticular conrersations at llift 
mess*table in which Mrs. Crawley's reputation had been torn to shreds. 

" • There is no way but one out of it,' Rawdon reolied, • and there's only a 
way out of it for one of us, Mac— do you understand ? I was put out of the 
way, arrested, — I found them alone together. I told him he was a liar and a 
coward, and knocked him down and thrashed him.' 

•• • Serve him right,' Macmurdo said. * Who is it T 

•• Rawdon answered it was Lord Steyne. 

"* The deuce ! « Marquis ! they sai<lhe,— that is, they said you' — 

••* What the devil do you mean?' roared out Rawdon ; * do you mean that 
you ever heard a feUow doubt about my wife, and didn't tell me, Mac T 

•* ' The world's very censorious, old boy,' the other replied. * What the deuce 
was the good of my telling you what any torn fools talked about T 

•• * It was damned unfriendly, Mac,' said Rawdon, quite overcome, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he gave way to an emotion the sight of which caused 
the tough old campaigner opposite him to wince with sympathy. * Hold up, 
old boy,* he said, * great man or not, we will put a bullet in him, damn him. 
As for women, they are all so.' 

*• *Tou don't know how fond I was of that one,' Rawdon said half inarti- 
culately. * Damme, I followed her like a footman ; I gave up everything I had 
to her. I am a beggar, because I would marry her. By Jove, sir, I have 
pawned my own watch in order to get her any thing she fancied, and she — 
she has been making a purse for herself all the time, and grudged me a hun- 
dred pounds to get me out of quod.' He then fiercely and incoherently, and 
with an agitation under which his counsellor had never before seen him labor, 
told Macmurdo the circumstances of the story. His adviser caught at some 
stray hints in it. 

** ' She may be innooeftt, after all,' he said. * Ske says sow Steyne has 
been a hundred times alone with her in the house before.* 

*• • It may be so,' Rawdon answered sadly ; • but this dont look very inno- 
cent,' and he showed the Captain the thousand pound note which he had found 
in Becky's pocket-book. * This is what he gave her, Mac, and she kept it 
unknown to me ; and with this money in the house, she refused to stand hf 
me wben I was locked up.* The Captain could not but own that tbe secceUng 
of the money had a very ugly look. 

** Whilst they were egaged in their conference, Rawdon despatched Captain 
Macmurdo's servant to Curzon Street, with an order to the domestic' 
there to give up a bag of clothes of which the Colonel had great need. 
And during the man's absence, and with neat labor and a Johnson's Dic«» 
tionary, which stood them in much stead, Rawdon and his second com- 
posed a letter which the latter sent to Lord Steyne, Captain Macmurdo had 
Uie honor of waiting upon the Marquis of Steyne, on the part of Colonel Raw- 
dun Crawley, and begged to intimate that he was empowered by the Colonel, 
te make any arrangements for the meeting which he had no doubt it was his 
Lordship's intention to demand,' and which the circumstances of the mornipa 
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liftd rendiBiied inevitable. Captain Macmurdo begged Lord Steyne in the most 
polite aisnner to appoint a friend with whom he (Captain Macmurdo) might 
Gommttnicate, and desired that the meeting might take place with as little delay! 



In a postscript the Captain stated that he had in his possession a bank note 
for a large amount, which Colonel Crawley had reason to suppose was the pro- 
per^ of the Marquis of Steyne. An^ he was anxious, on the Coloners behalf, . 
to giTe np the note to its owner/* (page 486) 

William Dobbin, we think, owes more to Mr. Tliackeray's pen 
than his peacil. In the text we are perpetually reminded of bis 
simple, kind, brave niU^ure. He is always hovering round Amelia ; 
even whilst in India he is an unseen protector and loving friend. 
He is accomplished, witty, and a gentleman. What then remains to 
complete his character ? 

We are told that he lisps, that his figure is ungainly, 
that he has large hands and feet ; but we should easily look 
over these imperfections if it was not for the pictures by Mr. 
Tliackeray*s. own hand scattered through the book, wherein poor 
Dobbin is treated in the most barbarous manner. The artist seems 
to take a malicious pleasure in making us laugh at the person 
whom the writer wisnes us to reverence. In the schoolboy scenes 
any amount of awkwardness is allowable ; but we must think that 
a&er years passed in the world, in the army, and in courtship, the 
most shambling and grotesque of mortals would be drilled, dressed, 
combed and polished into something, if not elegant, at all events 
not outrageously ridiculous. But it is Mr. Thackeray's ** way." 
He will not suffer us to indulge in unraingled admiration, any more 
than in uncompromising hatred. When we have made up our 
minds to loathe a sinner, he softens us by adding some redeeming 
touch of kindness or bravery to the ugly portrait ; and when we are 
minded to canonize a saint, his wicked wit flashes on some infirmity 
ef the idol, which makes us lay by our tapers and incense-pots 
with a grin. 

One of the most strongly marked characters in " Vanity Fair** 
is old Osborne. He is a vulgar, coarse, purse-proud domestic ty- 
rant. « Ungovernably violent if opposed, and lavish of money and 
uidiilgenee when pleased. We think the following scene as impres- 
sive as aoy thing we ever read in any work of fiction. He has just 
discovered that his son has married Amelia Sedley, the daughter of 
his bankrupt rival. Observe the allusive minuteness of detail per- 
fectly Hogarthiau. 

•* Behind Mr. Osborne's dining-room was the usual apartment, which went 
in his house by the name of the study, and was sacred to the master of the 
house ; hither Jifr. Osborne would retire of a Sunday forenoon when not mind- 
ed to go to church, and here pass the morning in his crimson leather chair, 
reading the paper. A couple of glazed book-cases were herci containing stand- 
ard works in stout gilt bindings— The * Annual Register,' the ' Gentleman's 
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Mifaldiw,* 'Blair's S«nnons/ tad * Huhm and Smolkt' Fmn ymt*M end tt 
76ai^«eiid^^h%iiev6rtMkott6 of thflWTolunwt from tilt iImU; hakHmmwmub 
fxi«mber-oftlre frailly that woiiUdtt#ibrliu^« to to«eh tM of the teoKi, 
'eafcept upoii tbose rare Sunday ev^ninn wben thtre wm no fymt .pvtjrriad 
wBen the greiat aearlet Bible aad Prayer-liMk wtrv %Am Hit fttm Ofa 
eornier where they stood beside hk copy of the PeMnge, aad ik^ 
servants being ntng up to the diving parlomr, Osborfle nA the en»- 
ing eerviee to his fieuni]^ in a loiid grating pompooi mnee. No membet 
of the household, child or domestic, ever entered that room witiuvia 
certain terror. Here he checked the housekeeper's accounts, aad 
everhaaled the butler*s cellar-book. Heie ha oouM command, across tlw 
dean graced courtyard, the back entrance 9i tiie ataUas -with whieb mm W 
bis beRs cemmanicated, and into thia yard the coacbaiaB issued from has jrta- 
mises as into a dock, and Osborne swore at him front the study window. Mar 
times a year Miss Wirt entered this apartment to get her sabry, aad his xlmightm 
to reoeire their quarterly allowance. George, as a boy, baa been bona* whipped 
' in this room many times, his mother sitting sick on iAtt stair fistaimig to the 
cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known' to cry aadet the puaiah- 
ment ; the poor woman used to fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him 
money to soothe him when he came out 

" There was a picture of the family over the mantel-piece, removed thi- 
ther from the front room after Mrs. Osborne^ death — George was on a paaay, 
the elder sister holding him up a bunch of flowws, the younger lad by her um- 
ther's hand, all with red cheeks and large red mouths simpoing en aadi other 
m tiie approved family portrait manner. The mother lay under ground now, 
long since forgotten — the sisters and brother had a hundred different interests 
of their own, and familiar still, were utterly estranged' from eadi other. Soam 
few score of years" afterwards, when al! the jparties repieseated are grown <M, 
what bitter satire there is in those flaunting ch^dtsh fiumly-paitraits, with 
their farce of sentiment and smiling lies» aad iaaocuice so sttf-oonsdous and 
self-satisfied. Osborne's own state portrait with that of his jpreat sibnr inlt- 
stand and arm-chair, had taken the plac6 of honor in the' dinittgs-«oom vacalad 
by the family-piece. 

" To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly to the selief of tha nuiil 
party whom he left ; when the servants had withdiawn they began to talk 
for a while volubly, but very low, then they went upstairs quietly, Mr. Bal- 
lock accompanying them stealthily on his creaking shoes. He bad no heart 
to sit alone drinkmg wine, and so dose to t^e terrible dd gcnlleman in the 
study hard at hand. 

** An hour at least after dark, the bntler, not httviM reedved uiy sanHnons, 
ventured tO' tap at his door and take him in wax canma tmd tea. The master 
of the house sate in his chair, pretending to read the paper^ and when the ser- 
vant, placing the lights and refreshmmit on the table by hinr, reCinHb-lfr. 
t)sbome got up and locked the door after him. This time there was n» mis- 
takrng the matter, all the household kmw that sane graat^eatasteidia was.go- 
Thg to happen, which was likely directly to affect aiaster Qeaige.. 

** In the large shining mahoeany escretoire Mr» Osborne had a drawer 
especially devoted to his son^s afSiirs and papers. Here he kept afi the docu- 
ments relating to him ever since he had been a boy ; here were hia piiae copy- 
books and drawing-books b^ bearing George's hand,:aod that of tta master ; 
here were his first letters in large round hand sending his love to papa . fnd 
> '/mamma and oonveying his petition for a cake; His dear god-pm Sedley was 
•rooje than once oientioned in them. Curses quivered on old Osborne*S livid 
lips, and horrid hatred and disappointment writhed in his heart, as looking 
^"thrba'gh seme of these papers he came on that name.^ They were all marked 
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%ni dodvted, Mid tied with red tepe. It wm— * Fioai Geoii]r» sequntiBg 
5ft. April S8» 18^ ; ftiuwind« Aprfl 25^* or * Geofty about a poneyt October 
}a;-^<4uid so forth. In another packet were ' Dr. S.Vi acoeunte*^* G*s tailor> 
1^ * and ' oBtfit drafts on me by 6. OeboraOi junr,* fte. hia letter from the 
'West Indiea— his Atenta* letters, and newspapen cantaimng bis commtsuons ; 
Mre was a whip he had when a boj, and ia a paper a locKat contaiifiag fak 
hair, which hia mother used to wear. 

" Turning one over after another, and musing over these memorials, the 
unhappy man passed manr hours. His dearest vanities, ambitions, hopes, bad 
all been here. What pride be had in his boy I He was the handsomest 
"diild ever seen. Every body said he was like a nobleman*a sen. A Royal 
PriMsea had remarked him, and kissed him, and asked, his nasse » Kiew 
llardetts. What eity-man could show such another ? CouM n Prince ha^re 
been better cared for ? Any thing that nioney could buy bad been his aon*s. 
He used to go down on speech-days with fbur horses, and new fiveries, and 
■eatte? new ahilings anmng the boys at the schod where George was ; when 
ha wmH witfi Geo^ to th» depot of bis r^ment, befere the bey emtarkad kr 
GMHMb, ha java the Officers such a dinner as tba Duke of York mis^t htffe sat 
down to. Had he ever refused a bill when George drew one ? There they 
were, paid without a word. Many a seneral in the army could not ride the 
horses he had ! He had the child hmtt his eyes, on a hundred diffsrent days 
when he ramembered George-— after dinnisr when he usisd to come in as bold 
as a lord and dnnk oil his g^ass by his ii4her*s side, at the head of the tablor- 
«i ihe pon^ at Brichton when he deared the hedge and kept up with the 
huntsmen--H)n the aay when he was presented to the Prince Regent at the 
levee, when all Saint James's couldn't produce a finer young fellow. ' And this 
this was the end of all,— to marr^ a btfikrupt, and fly in the face of dulnr and 
Ibrtone ! . What hnmSiation ana fury, what panga of sickness^ rage, balked 
ambition and lota, what wounds of outraged vanity, tenderness even» had this 
old woiidHag now to suffer under I 

*' Having examined these papers and pondered over this one and the other, 
in tiwt bmerest of all helpless woe with which misenlylo men think of happy 
past tiBiea-*George*a famr took the whole of the doeamenta oat of Urn 
imimm m widch ha had Imi them so kmgr and locked them into a writing- 
hia, which he tied and seiM with hia seal* Then he opened the book-case, 
and tedc down the great red Bible we have sp^l^an of-— a pompous bc|pk seldom 
looked at, and shining all over with j|old. There was a frontispiece to the 
rfAmntf lapieaenling Abraham sacrificing Isaac Here, according to custom, 
Osborne had recorded oa the fly^»leaf, and in his large derk-like hand, the 
dates of his marriage and hia wile*s death, and the births and Christian names of 
his children;-— Jane came firat, then George Sedley Osborne, then Maria Frances, 
and the days of the christening of eadi. Taking a pen, he carefully obliterated 
George's namea from the pa||e, and when the leu was quite dry, restored the 
voluaae t» the place fitom which he had moved it Then he took a document 
enftef another drawer, where his own private papera were lGept» and having 
read it, crun^led it up and lishted it at one of the candles, and law it bum 
entirely away ia the grate. It was his will, which being burned, he sat down 
and wrote off a letter, and rang for his servants, iriipm he charged to deliver 
• H ia tiie aMraiag. It waa morning atready as he went up to bed, the whole 
heaae waa alifht with the sunshine, and the birds were singing among the fresh 
green leaves of RusaeH Square."* — (page 207.) 

It would extend tliis article to an unreasonable length were we 
to devote special notice to the rest of even the principal draimatis per- 
flon». Miss Crawleji Sir Pitt Crawlej^ his eldest son. the, se- 
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cond Sir Pitt, Miss Briggs, GoL O'Dowd, his cJettghtfnl Lady (one 
of the Malonies of Bally-Malony,) Lord Stcyne, Mr. Sedley and hfs 
vife, the Miss Osbotnes — would all bear a separate analysis, be- 
sides a host of subordinates, touched off in a few strokes, with a 
vigour and precision that makes them perfectly distinct. The old 
Baronet, however, calls for one observation. Tiiere is a story current 
in London and very seriously believed, that on the publication of 
" Vanity Fair" a friend of Mr. Thackeray's, whilst complimenting 
liim on the truthfulness of the other characters, strongly objected to 
the first Sir Pitt as an outrageous caricature of an English Countnr 
Gentleman of the time. To which the author is said to have replied, 
that, strange as it might aq^pear, Sir Pitt was an actual portrait-— 
drawn from the life. If this story be true, it explains what would 
otherwise appear to be inconsistent with that freedom from exas'^ 
geration and colored representation of things and manners which m 
our opinion distinguishes Mr. Thackeray's Novels from those of his 
cotemporaries. 

It will be observed that this sun-^^cture of the world is not a very 
bright one; wickedness, weakness, vice, folly, selfishness, hypocrisy, 
pride and servility or absurdity, may be noted in pretty nearly all 
the characters, and cast a certain gloomy tint over the scene. And 
many have been the complaints, especially from ladies and lady-like 
critics, of the dark view of human nature whidi it exhibits. ** It 
may be true," they say, *^ there may be originals to thesis portraits, 
bitkt it is a defect in Art to reproduce so much evil without a cor- 
req)onding amount of good. In church, we indeed ov^ and over 
again call ouradves mi9erable sinners ; we are only indulging in a 
graoeAil act ofsdf--depreciation, and using a formula that meatis 
nothing. Miserable sinners indeed ! What duty of life do we n^- 
lect ? Which of the commandments do we violate ? Shall we 
not die surrounded by sorrowing families, and be recorded in genleel 
epitaj^s : He was a tender husband, a good son, and an affeHionate 
father, * &c. ? " Well, perhaps so ; but it must be recollected that 
if ** Vanity Fair" is al^itimate subject of description, the appearance 
of your perfectly virtuous people therein is quite out <^ nature. 
John Bunyan, we believe, was the first satirist who hit upon tbd 
topic. How does he people his Fair ? There is Madam Bubble, 
my Lord Hategood, Mr. Smoothraan, and the Rev. Mr. Twotongues, 
Sir . Having Greedy, Lady Feignmg, and Mr. Fairing-both-ways, 
'' and moreover at thi£ fair, there is at all times to be see& jugglings» 

* The Edinburgh Reviewer of Mr. Thackeray, defending him from tbi 
charge of exaggerating the rices and weaknesses of men, with a wonderful nairete 
points to the fact that there are no politicians or literary mim in *' Vanity Fatr*' — 
none of " as" in short. Let all reTiewers, therefore* thank their own rittne and 
wisdom, that they are not as oilier men are. Wa wonder what Mr* Thacker/ < 
thought of this apology fur his (satire ? 
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<< cheats* games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and roj^es, and tfaat of 
** every kind." 

Mr. Thackeray seems to fancy that '' Britain Row** in the 1 9tli 
century is pretty much the same as when the great tinker wrote his 
famous allegory. On his title-page he warns us against expecting 
a cheerful nax ration ; he, and we^ see poor Jack Pudding stretched on 
the ground, gazing at his own sad face in a mirror, the Town of 
Westminster in the back ground. 

But when our aathor is accused of taking a bititt and cynical view 
of tl»e>wor]d, it should be remembered that he is just as ready to dis^ 
cover good as evil. If he never bids us bow the knee to perfect virtue* 
at all events he never invites us to stone a monster of vice. If he does 
not paint a Faithful or a Christian, he does not horriiy us with a 
giant Grim. He-has a compassion for even his worst personages. 
The last -words of young Osborne, as he stands facing the EVench o» . 
the ridge of Waterloo, are words of repentance, and determination tor 
amend. He dies like a man— doing his duty. Rawdon Crawley's 
redeeming points have been mentioned. If Lord Steyne is proiKgate 
and violent, he has courage, shrewdness, and not an unkindly 
nature. Even Ae coarse and vindictive old Osborne is softerfed 
before his death. He is ashamed to find out that Ddbbin has been 
secretly contributing to the support of his daughter-in-iaw and- 
grandson^-*-4i8hamed and thankful. *^ What was it that old man had 
tried onoe or twice in vain to say ? I hope it was," says the author, 
<' that he wanted to see Amelia, and be reconciled, before he left the^ 
world, to the dear and fiiithful wife of his son ; it was most likely that, 
for his will showed that the hatred which be had so long cherished 
h:»i gone out of his heart.*' Your Becky, with her forehead of brass' 
and heart of stone, is touched with shame, compunction, kindness,' 
and admiration when she is in the pure company of Amelia and th# 
honest Ms^. Xheoughout Mr. Thackeray's works we should look 
in vain for £0 bittttr and unrelenting a satire as^e characters of 
Pecksniff and RaWiNickleby. • The following critical observations 
(^.Charles Lamb (quoted in the English humouriste) may be applied 
as we think even moie justly to the author of '* Vanity Fair'* than to 
Hogarth^ 

:" I sain% notthat ail the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have ne- 
cessarily something in them to make us like them ; son^e are indif- 
ferent to us, some in their nature repulsive, and only made inter- 
exiling by< the wonderful skill and truth of the painter; but I c6t)tehd 
tliat there is in most of them that sprinkling of the better nature 
which, like holy water, chases away and disperses the contagion of 
tlie ba4 Thay have tliis in them besides, that they make us acquaint- 
ed with the wrery*-day human face— they give us sWll to detect those '. 
gradations of. sense and virtue which esc^e the careless or fastidiops 
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observer in tin circuiBstances of the world about .«M« ^Mid,pfetf»t 
that disgust at common life, that tedittm qttoUdianarum.fohHmfm^ 
which an unrestricted passion for ' ideal forms and beauties is in 
datiger of producing. In this, as in many other thiogSi they are 
inalegous to the best Novels of Smollett and Fielding.** _ 

We are inclined to believe that the genuine terrors of Mr. Thac- 
ieray^s Satire do not lie in its severity, but in its moderation. As 
we read it, we have a disagreeable consciousness that it is a portrajt 
of ourselves, and uncommonly like. Anv one can simper oompla- 
ceady, as the lash is administered with dreadful foroe to Squewsa « 
Mr. reeksniff. It is ratbw pleasant to witness the wktpped bof^a 
Tariotts agonies. We wrap ourselves up in our virtue, and tfamk 
our stars that we are not as other men are. There are no .galM 
jades in our stud. But unless we harden oucBelves very, mu^ uh- 
4eedt the caae is different, when we eome under the o h s orf ant eye 
of our cidmer teacher of morals. We are Kke naughty seinel- 
boys beibre him. As be takes the birch in hand we are ourselreb 
compelled to drop on our knees, and, so to speak, unbutton oiir 
virtue* It is of small use to protest innocenee or to beg &f .meitff . 
As our flesh smarts under each neatly delivered etiobe^ tlib 
mmvlist tells us humbrows parables of daws in peacock's teaJQ^^ 
and fo^es who have lost, their tails, explaining with great clear- 
ness and force of iUustration that the fable, names beii^cbaopd* 
is narrated of ourselves. From the Pre&ce to '« Pendemus'*. -it 
appears that bis Ihmkness has given offienoe. Indeed, we ficar thai Mr.' 
Carlj^leb right in branding this ^ as an age of <* shafns.*V We 
acquiesce with perfect tolerance in uie peccadilloes of our! friends, au4 
very likely, are no better ourselves ; we talk about them with oo»^ 
siderable gusto over our claret after the ladies have wiihdfa^i^ 
end they, as we are siven to understand, indulge in similar freedom 
over their tea; but if a moralist dares to draw his characters witb 

3ual pUinness, irtraigktway a storm arises against the cakHnaiaitor 
his kind. ** MtseraUe sinners indeed !" MeanvAtle the kwm-* 
ble photographer, we hope, will pursue his avocations, and htiing 
his nomely portraits on our walls, though they have not the stateItneB|i 
of Vandyke, the pretUness of Lely, the courtly ffrace of Reynolds, the 
daring brilliancy of Lawrence, or the smoom, inane, gepa^ty of 
Winterbalter. 

^^ Vanity Fair** is the picture of the manners of the last gumra* 
tion, ** Pendennis** of the present. Migor PendsDnis, the unde.xif 
ihe. young gentleman wlio is the hero of the story, remains a sfm^ 
men^of the^G^ilpian school of morals* habits, and tastes, apd points 
tlii9 pontrast with his nephew and Warrincton. His^ eomplaiiits of 
the d^eiis of patrician maguificence and the disappae^eo <£ ^ 

g^eat poauner" wluc^, as he says, ** only renMins' with us and a 
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fSW fentilfes of "Franco** are immensety entertaining." He is* some^ 
thing Iflce the "great" Lord Chesterfield, and something like Sir Rp- 
gei' de Coverley. He is a gentleman. He is perfectly brave aiuj 
honorabte, and though selfish on principle, generous by impulse* 
There is a great deal of uncommonly good advice and shrewd phi* 
i6so{>hy delivered by the old gentleman, illustrated with a terse wk 
atid a copiousness of example that is irresistible. List any one who 
itieditdkteis i mesalliance hear the words of wisdom :— 
' *f'I don't kiio«^ anything more painful than for a man to marry hia superior 
'in ftge <yr bis infiMriOr in station. Fancy marrying a woman in a low nuik of 
Jil«^tuul having your house filled with her confounded tagrag uid bobtail of 
^ela4tion9 ! Taney your wife attached to a mother who dropped hes h*B ; • or 
galled Maria Marire ! How are you to introduce her into society ? My dear 
Airs. 'Tendennis, I will name no names; but in the veiy best circles of London 
8Deie(y, I have seen men suffering the most excruciating a^ny. t have known 
JAitm to be cat, to be lost utterly from the vulgarity of their wives* ceniiectaoBs. 
WMt didL4dv Snapperton do last year at her d^jeune dansant afUr the Boha* 
mian Ball? She told Lord Browncker that he might bring his daa|;hten or 
send them with a proper chaperon, but that she would not receive Lady 
tirowncker, who was n druggist's daughter or some such thing, and as Tom 
Wi^ remarked 4»f her, never wanted medicine certainly, for she never bad an 
.A: in lier life- G<H>d God, what would have been the trifling pang of a sepa- 
ration in the first instance to the enduring infliction of a constant misalliaiMM^ 
'and intercourse with low people ?* 

' ** * What indeed !' «aid Helen, dimly disposed towards laughter, but yet 
^thQckfngtbe ikiclinfttion, because she remembered in what prodigious respect 
ber'^tecMsed husband held Major Pendennis, and his stories of the great world. 

^ ^hen this £»tal woman is ten years older than that silly young scapegrace 
of ,an Arthur. ^Yhat happens in such cases, my dear creature ? I dont mind 
telling you now that we are alone : that in the highest state of society^ misery^ 
^iidtSiating misery^ is the residt. Look at Lord Glodworthy come into a 
resm with his wife — why, good God, she looks like Giodwortby*s molh^. 
\Vibat*&:(be case between Lord and Lady Willowbank, whose love match was 
no^iiQus 1 He has already cut her down twice when she has hanged herself out 
of jealousy for Mademoiselle Cune^onde the dancer ; and mark my words, 
good Qod,- one day he'll not cut the old woman down. No, my dear Madam, 
yod^Mto tiot'ln the' world, but I am : you are a little romantic and sentimental 
(yfW'lpioir ypu^aie — ^wo'men with those large beautiful eyes always are), you 
must< leavf this matter to mv experience. Marry this woman ! marry at 
eighteen an actress of thirty ! bah bah. I would as soon he went into the kitchen 
and^arried the cook." 

; '*Dh| worthy Major knows the Peerage by heart, and values himself 
eft di^'kn^effirleNSge. " My dear boy," he would say to his nephew 
with mournful earnestness, " you cannot begin your genealogical 
sfeuKl?^ too «air!y. I wish to Heaven you would read in Debrett every 
flay." It is not wonderful that with the advantages of such a guides 
philosopher, itnd friend, Master Arthur grows up rather ftdfish and 
very dandified. His manner becomes solemn and conceited. He is 
always «{flendid in chains, rings, and studs, irreproachable in Hght 
gloves and shining boots. By the aid of hiis respected unde h^ be-^ 
comes a member of a *^ good*' club, and his name appears (at &^i 
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•to fiis in^ffabte deligbt) in those columns of the fashkitfable new^ 
pa|^ersthat i^ecord the festivities of the great iforld. A mor^ dash*-^^ 
mg writer than Mr. Thackeray would have hunted tEhis idea to death* 
and produced the conventional dandy of the sti^e, who dres$€6asin>aii 
ilever dressed, talks as man never talked, and breaks -into the itto^t 
pathetic scenes with panegyrics on his tailor or criticisins on tht 
heroine's coiffure. Arthur Pendennis is something more than a 
dandy. He has a strong taste for literature, and writes pretty verses, 
very pretty verses, as may be seen by the little poem of the ^ Chuirch 
Porcn" which he contributed to Lady Violet Lebas* spring Annual. 
Be has a warm affection for his mother, a pure beautiful tender lady 
such as Mr. Thackeray loves to paint ; and he has generous adini-* 
ration of his friend Warrington, whose chambers in the Temple be 
shares and who is his good genius. 

If Arthur is technically the hero, Warrington n the real heroic 
character of the story. He is sacrificed, however, as Behecca is sa- 
crificed in **Ivanhoe,'* and Laura is not allowed to marry him* He is 
a noble fellow, of a temperament evidently congenial to that of tl»e 
author. He has precisely those moral qualities which Arthur wants. 
He is strong, hearty, and genuine. Though well born, he laughs at soci- 
al prejudices; though generous, he despises sentimentality. He stands 
(six feet high, with great black whiskers and a blue chin. At college 
he used to carry off prizes and thrash bargemen. In the simple aca- 
demic vocabulary he was ** stunning" Warrington, worshipped there 
for his exploits of all kinds, a great jovial, honest, manly, hard-head- 
ed fellow. Not a ladies' man, but with the capacity too of being a 
lover and a husband, if the object should fall in his way. Whenever 
Arthur is minded to announce the selfish maxims of Pall Mall philoso- 
phy or to be conceited, or to be sentimental, Warrington opens fire 
from his heavy battery of sarcasm, and a grand engagement takH 
place. To our apprehension these animated conversations form some 
of the most interesting portions of the book. Warrington, on th^ 
whole, is more in the right than Pen, but it is not the superiority that, 
in religious novels, the Rev. Clapham Smith has over his Eminence 
<!!Jardiaal Tridentino (or the reverse). Master Arthur generally 
carries off his guns and buries his dead. We feel that the author 
has considerable sympathy with the ardent young man's irregular 
impulses. In fact, he ranges himself alternately with either com- 
b(itant, and like Dugald Dalgetty strikes with impartial vigour and 
address whichever standard he is fighting under. 
' Blanche Amory is Becky Sharpe, without that lady's strength of 
character. She is lively, good-looking, and accomplished ; an auda- 
ciotis flirt; and very fond of the good things of this life. So far she 
..rffiembles Mrs. Bawdon Crawley, but she is the slave of her tern- 
pec^i— --her caprices are boundless, her sentimeatality ridiculous. To 
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tis^'ar'tfiWcl'wWdii if not English, must soon be 8o-H$lie' i«.att ttr^ 
ratit " humbug." Hence, she is by no means so agreeable a com7, 
panioh a^ the witty good-natured Becky, who never injored qc an^J 
noyed a Hvtng soul, unless she was tempted by her interest ox hei;. 
Uttg«>veniable wit, Blanche makes herself odious bjr a series of p^tty, 
trtiprovoked sarcasms . and gratuitous acts of malice. She hovers 
about her fiunily, humming and stinging like a mosqoito. . X^auro^' 
an innocent generous girl, of good sense, sweet temper, fincf 
high spirit, is the foil to Blanche, as the little tender weak Amelia 
. is to Becky. She is much too good for Pen, as Amelia is not 
good enough for Dobbin. The reader is almost inclined to agree witti 
Lady Rockminster, who regretted that Laura had not tak^a 
Warrington. " Hem !" her ladyship was pleased to observe : " I 
should have preferred Blue-beard." . . 

One of the most amusing personages in this or any other novel, 
is Captain Costigan, the father of Miss Fotheringay, the actress. 
His valour, boastfulness, good nature, conviviality, and utterly con- 
tebptible weakness of character, are delightfully funny. His broffue 
is given with a wonderful phonetic truthfulness. Mr. Thackeray has 
published an Irish tour, and evidently has studied the honest in^ 
habitants of that Island with great relish. In " Vanity Fair" he 
introduces P^y O'Dowd with her turban and repayther. lu 
" Mrs. Perkins's Ball" the Mulligan is a prominent figure. \vi 
" Pendennis," besides Costigan, we have poor Shandon, a morq 
refined type of the same improvident, kindly, jovial Irish tempera* 
ment. His trusty Achates is a countryman, Jack Finucane, himself 
warm-hearted and careless. All these figures are like each other^ 
yet perfectly distinct. Fades non ommibus una^ nee diversa tame^. 
Costigan is magnificent, at the table of Sir Charles Mirabel, after 
that patron of the Drama has espoused the lovely Miss Fotheringay. 

" At first poor Cos's behaviour * in the height of poloit societee/ as he de^ 
nominated Lady MirabePs drawing room table, was harmless if it was absurd. 
As he clothed his person in bis best attire, so he selected the longest and rich-* 
est words in his yocabulary to deck his conversation, and adopted a solemnity 
of demeanor which struck with astonishment all those persons in whose com- 
pany he happened to be. * Was your Leedyship in the Park to dee ?* he 
would demand of his daughter. I looked for your equipage in vain~.tbe poor 
old man was not gratified by the soight of his daughipr's chariot Sir Charley 
I saw your neem at the Levee; many*s the Levee at the Castle at DubHn that 
poor old Jack Costigan has attended in his time. Did the Juke look pretty well? 
Bedad, I'll call at Apsley House and lave me cyard upon 'um. I thank ye, 
James, a little dthrop more chaepane.* Indeed he was magnificent in liis 
courtesy to all, and addressed his observations not only- to mwtfltiand 
guests, but to the domestics who waited at the table, and who had some di^- 
euky in maintaining their professional gravity while they waited on Captain 
Costigan. 

" On the first two or three visits to his son-in-law, Costigan maintain^ 'a 
strict sobriety, content to make up for his lost time whea be got to th^ baeli^ 
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Id^htm, where be brag^ about liis son-iii*law*fl Ckrt and Boi^andec, until 
his own utterances be^ to fail him oTdr his sixth tumbler of whiskey-|)uncb. 
But with familiarity his caution vanished, and poor Cos Isunentably disgraced 
liitaiseff at Sir Charles Mirabers table, by premature inebriation. A carriase 
^iras <^led for him ; the hospitable door was shut upon him. Often and sa<fly 
did be speak to his friends at the kitchen of his resemblance to King Lear, on 
tb^nlea of his having a thankless choild, bcdod — of his being a pore, worn out, 
lonely old man, dthriven to dthrinking by ingratitude, and seeking to dthrown 
Ills sorrows in punch." — (vol. ii. p. 36.) 

. Nor ouglit we to omit mention of Harry Foker, whose good na- 
ture, loye of pleasure, and shrewd simplicity, make him a great &voa- 
rite everywhere. He is a capital specimen of the better class of 
young fellows of fortune, who are at this time engaged in the process 
of sowing their wild oats. Every satirist makes a point of enjoying 
an easy triumph over these jovial, silly youngsters, whose defects, 
indeed, lie on the surface, " flushed as'they are with folly, youth, and 
wine.'* It is natural, no doubt, for a poor starved man of letters to 
resent with a little asperity the insolent gaiety of fortune's favourites, 
nod point somewhat extravagant periods at their expense. But the 
world looks kindly on the boys and makes allowance for them, with 
perhaps something of melancholy retrospect at its own youth. Many 
$1 hard fought field has found the lads as gay and gallant as though 
they were m a ball-room. Many a Gazeiie, hardly to be read with- 
out tears, records how the Nireus of his house, fresh from the kisses 
pf his mother,* has carried himself in battle with the same pluek that 
he showed in the hunting field, and marched up to meet his death, 
cerene and smiling. 

There is but one hateful personage in '^ Pendennis"— Sir Francis 
Glavering, and he is almost too contemptible for hatred. Blanche is 
disagreeable, and puts us rather out of patience. Mr. Morgan is a 
bad man, though a good servant. We can like the rest of the 
characters. Lady Rockminster is shrewd and kind. That notori- 
ous old worldling the Major, that young rogue Harry Fokw, 
poor Costigan, Bowes the fiddler. Captain Strong, tlie Irish 
litersury gentleman, Bungay the publisher and his wife, all inspire 
us with more or less good will. Even Amory, the returned convict, 
a gamester and drunkard, that Hogarth would have hung without 
remorse, has some good points about him that quite engage our 
admiration when he "Stands by Sir Francis^ Clavering. Thus the 
story is predominantly comic. Did the success of '* Vanity Fair" 
mak^ its author think better of the world ? Does the following 

* IfipEife S'av J&^ftriOtv aytv rpiig vijag IttraQf 
"Sipivc *AyXatjjc y vl^f Xapovow r avaKTOQ' 
VipivQt 6q KoXkifrroQ avi^p vv6 'iXiov y\9e 
Iwv a\>JSiv ^etva&v^ fur dfivfiova UtiXtUava' 

(Homer, 11. B. 1. 671.) 
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paass^e girea clue* to the maze of a satirist's tliou^tv ^m'^t^B 
world ? He sj^eaks of the brave George Warringt6n. \} 

*vTlie labour was done, and the night was worn away some bow, and tfaje 
November dawn came and looked in on the young nmn as he sate over bis 
deslc In the next day*s paper or quarterns review, many of us very \i)f:^y 
admired the work of his genius, the variety of his illustration, the fierce vigouir 
of bis satire, the depth of his reason. There was no hint in his writing of 
the other thoughts Arhich occupied him, and always accompanied him in hn 
work, a tone more melancholy than was customary, a satire more bitter and 
impatient than that which he afterwards showed, may have marked the 
writings of this period of his life to the very few persons who knew his style 
or his name. We have said before, could we know the man's feelings as wejl 
as the author^s thoughts how interesting most books would be, more interesting 
than merry. I suppose harlequin's face behind his mask is always grave, if 
not melancholy ; certainly each man who lives by the pen and happens to read 
this must remember, if he will, his own experiences, and recal many solemn 
hours (^ solitude and labour. What a constant care sate at the side of 
the desk and accompanied him. Fever and sickness were laying possibly m 
the next room, a sick child might be there with a wife watching over it, ter-r 
rified and in prayer ; or grief might be bearing him down, and the cruel mist 
before the eyes rendering the paper scarce visible as he wrote on it, and thie 
inexorable necessity drove on the pen. What man among us has not biNl 
nights and hours like these ? But, manly heart, severe as these pangs are, 
'they are endurable ; long as the night seems, the dawn comes at last, and 
the wounds heal and the fever abates, and rest comes, as you can afford to 
lm»k back on the past misery with feelings that are any Uiing but bitter.**— 
(vol. ii. p. 321.) 

^Tbereis ao ^* story" in ^'Pendennis*'; it is a prosaic English career 
(from the cradle to marriage, unmarked by any incident more stril^ 
ing than an abortive amour with an actress, a " pluck" at the 
University, and the success of a novel. The narrative is subordi- 
nate to tlie descriptions, which, as usua), are admirably true and 
tbou^ful. Life at CoU^e, in Chambers, in the Temple, in a fine 
house during tlie London season, has never been more accurately 
painted. There is the same watchful eye and sly allusive selection 
, of detail which we admire in ** Vanity Fair." Some of our readers 
will recognise the humorous carefulness of the following picture. 
A rich parvenu family are setting up a great mansion in Grosvenor 
Place, (does not the meiUion of that respectable locality carry tlie 
fancy back across ocean and desert to the land of Court Guides, 
Burke s Peeri^es, and footmen ?) 

'• The dining-room shutters of this handsome mansion were freshly gilded, 
the knodcers shone gorgeous upon the newly painted door, the balcony foeftre 
the drawing room bloomed with a portable sarden of the most beautiful plants, 
and with flowers, white, and pink, and scarlet ; the windows of the upper room 
(the bacred chamber and dressing room of my lady doubtless) and even a pretty 
little casement of the third story, which keen-sighted Mr. Pen presumed to 
belong to the virgin bedroom of Miss Blanche Amory, were similarly adorned 
with noral ornaments, and the whole exterior face of the house presented the 
most brilliant aspect which fresh new paint, shining plate glass newly cleaned, 
bricks and spotless mortar, could offer to the beholder. 
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•'"•* * H<r«r Strong mi»t tiare rejoiced in organising all this splendour,' thotigfit 
Pen. He recognized the cbeTaIier*s genius in the magnificence before him. 

** * Lady Clavering is going out for her drive,' the Major said ; * we shall only- 
have to leave our pasteboards, Arthur/ He used the word • pasteboard* hav- 
ing heard it from some of the ingenuous youth of the nobility about town, and 
as a modem phrase suited to Fen's tender years. Indeed, as the two gentle- 
men reached the door, a landau drove up, a magnificent ydlow carriage, lined 
with brocade or satin of a faint cream colour, drawn by wonderful grey horses 
with flaming ribbons and harness blazing all over with crests ; no less than 
three of these heraldic enblems surmounted the coats of arms on the panels, 
and these shields contained a prodigious number of quarterings, betokening the 
antiquity and splendour of the honses of Clavering and Snell. A coachman in 
a tight silver wig surmounted the magnificent hammer cloth (whereon the 
same arms were worked in bullion), and controlled the prancing greys — a young 
man still, but of a solemn countenance, with a laced waistcoat and buckles in 
his shoes — little buckles, unlike those which John and Jeames the footmen 
wear, and which we know are large, and spread elegantly over the foot. 

** One of the leaves of the hall door was opened, and John, one of the largest 
of his race, was leaning against the door pillar, with his ambrosial hair powder- 
ed, his legs crossed, beautiful, silk stockinged, in his band his cane goldbeaded 
dolichoskion. Jeames was invisible but near at hand, waiting in the hall, 
with the gentleman who does not wear livery, and ready to fling down the roll 
of hair cloth over which her ladyship was to step to her carriage. These 
things and men, the which to tell of demands time, are seen in the glance of a 
practbied eye, and in fact the Major and Fen had scarcely crossed the street 
when the second battant of the door flew open, the horse hair carpet tumbled 
down the door steps to those of the carriage ; John was opening it on one side 
of the emblazoned door, and Jeames on the other, and two ladies, attired in the 
highest style of fashion, and accompanied by a third who carried a Blofnheim 
spaniel, ydping, in a light blue ribbon, came forth to ascend the can-iage. 

" Miss Amory was the first to enter, which she did with aerial lightness, and 
took the place which she liked best Lady Clavering next followed, but her 
ladyship was more mature of age and heavy of foot, and one of those feet, 
attired in a green satin boot, with some part' of a stocking which was very fine, 
whatever the ancle might be which it encircled, mightbe seen swaying «n the ctat- 
riage step, as her ladyship leaned for support on the arm of the unbending 
Jeames, by the enraptured observer of female beauty who happened to be 
passing at the time of this imposing ceremonial.** (vol. i. p. 365.) 

Again the same mansion at sunset : — 

^' As the dinner at which Pen and his unde took their places was Hot om 
of our grand parties, it had been served at a considerably earlier hour than 
those ceremonial banquets of the London season, which custom has ordained 
shall scarcely take place before nine o'clock, and the company being small, and 
Miss Blanche anxious to betake herself to her piano in the drawing room, 
giving constant hints to her mother to retreat^ Lady Clavering made that 
signal very speedily, so that it was quite daylight yet when the ladies reached 
tt^ upf$r ^p^'tments from the flower embroidered balconies of which they 
couljd cpmmand a view of the two Parks, of the poor couples and children stifi 
sauntering in the one, and of the equipages of ladies and the horses of dandies 
passing through the arch of the other. The sun, in a word, had not set behind 
the ^ms oi Kensington Gardens, and was still gilding the statue erected by 
th<ehuiie6of £ngland in honor of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, when 
Lady Clavering and her female friends lefl the gentlemen drinking wine. 

" The windows of the dining room were opened to let in the fresh air, and 
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a^urdisd'to ih^p^isaers by in the street a pleasAut or. perUa^ . l^^li,^Qg .vifiw 
of six.,gentleiT)en in white waistcoats, wiUi a quantity of decanters and a^ vari^j^ 
of fruits before them; little boys as they passed and jumped up at tliQ area 
railings and took a peep, said to one another, * Mi hi Jim, shouldn't you like tor 
be there, and have a cut of that there pine apple ?* ; the horses and carriages of 
the liobility. and gentry passed by, conveying them to Belgravian toiiets .; ,tlj^ 
policeman* with damping feet, patrolled up and down before the mansio)^ tl^e 
shades of evening began to fall, the gasman came and lighted the lamps . before 
Sir Frands*s door, the butler entered the dininv room, and , illuminated the 
antique gothic chandelier over the antique carved oak dining table, so that from 
outside the house you looked inwards upon a night scene of feasting, and wa^c 
candles, and from within you beheld a vision of a calm summer evening anil 
the wall of Saint James*s Park, and the sky above, in which a star or two was 
just beginning to twinkle." (vol. i. p. 378.) 

Thackeray's large sympathy for all classes of men preserves him 
uncontaminated from the vulgar " gentility" of one class of writers 
SLXkd the vulgar rudeness of another. Ue is as free from the snob- 
bish twaddle of a fashionable novelist as from the bitter envious 
radicalism of a professed " man of the people.'* He does not sketch 
the poor from a chib window nor the ricli from the top of an 
omnibusy but gives each a fair sitting in turn without fear or favour. 
He ha& travelled, as every one now-a-day has travelled, and leariched 
his experience by notes taken among the ruins and cypresses of 
Rome, in the pleasant Rhine-land, in the Champs Elysees, in Dublin, 
and in Broadway. It is easy to gather from his books that he has 
a. tincture of German and Italian letters, and is a fine Fcanch 
scholar. Bnt tlie chief use to him of his meditations in foreign 
cities and amongst foreign people has been to render more vivid, 
and define more sharply, his notions of his own countrymen and 
women. With the consciousness of power he deliglits in elaborating 
the complex character of an English gentleman, which has so often 
been attempted by different hands, and seems to puzzW compatriots 
ahnost as much as foreigners. He dwells with a mixture of satiric 
liumour and fondness on the accidents which produce that bundle 
of paradoxes, weaknesses, prejudices, and virtues. The tender, 
motherly care, the cliildhood spent among flowers and green woods, 
the public school, where each beam and wainscot bears historic names 
carved by lads since famous as statesmen and warriors. The 
inevitable Latin verses, the Horace and Homer, the rough school 
life, tlie flogging, bullying and fighting, the wholesome country 
feports, the cricket, boating and football, the ppney, the first meet 
of the liounds, — Othat rapturous and never to be forgotten evetit !-^ 
the University with its medieval traditions, quaint antiquities, and 
jolly acatlemic youth, the Aristotle, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristo^ 
phanes, the fiery debate at the " Union," when the son of a cottoort^ 
spinner overwhelms a peer and is crushed in turn by the youngest 
boy of a parson who has i8400 per annum to his income, the gtea^ 
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br^faats, the escapades, plucks <xt honors at( Uie case may be (both 
natural and deserving our sympathy), then the campaign in tovn, 
tiie introduction to the great workl, the solemn banquets, tW 
balls, the flirtations, the little dinners at Greenwich and Kichmond, 
th« rides in Rotten How, the mornings at the club, the enchanting 
Opera or French play in the evening, the less refined pleasures of the 
** Cave of Harmony," and the literary coterie at night. Then the 
tour among the great old merchant cities of Holland and Belgium, 
with their cathedrals, fadtels de ville, rare pictures and pointed gables, 
the ** free and German Rhine*' with its pleasant liills, castle 
crested, and its wicked, gay watering places, the majestic Alps, the 
broad and rich Lombard plains, watered by so much blood, the 
melancholy classic and priestly grandeur of eternal Rome, the blue 
Mediterranean, rippling past noble coasts fringed with orange 
trees, crowned with beech and oak, the land oF art and song 
and imperishable story ; thence by Phocoean Marseille to the 
swift Rhone ; till we turn away from the blue distant Alps and 
speed to Paris, the festive, the imperial, the witty, the city of the 
present, and so by the mail-train to homely London Bridge, where 
stern harcl work begins under the cheering influence of November 
fogs. Ail this and much more has Mr. Thackeray himself passed 
4hrong)i and noted well ; and traced the effect of each and every 
incident in the large educational course upon the pupil's mind. It 
produces not a man of science or learning, nor an artist, nor a par- 
ticularly accomplished man, nor a man specially adapted to excel in 
any calling, but a gentkman^ whatever that word may mean. Nor is 
he less alive to the peculiarities of the personages who contrast with 
or who surround and are colored by this central flgnre. Admiring, 
imitating, envying, detracting, calumniating, contemning, as may 
be determined by the several antecedent and natural bent of each, 
tlie sycophants and toadies, the tutors and governesses, the valets, 
butlers, and footmen, the sturdy jealous democrat. Surely the future 
historian will turn to these thoughtful and genial pictures of English 
life, and study them with the same g\isto and confidence as we do 
<he painted and written comedies of Hogarth and Fielding. 

It is an obvious rather than an accurate piece of criticism on Mr. 
Thackeray, to say that he is deficient in imagination. In one sense 
of that word we believe it to be quite true. We do not gatlier 
from any part of his writings that he has a strong creative power. 
His eye never seems to roll in a fine frenzy under tho .poetical 
aifiatus. We fancy he writes with labour, drawing on his memory 
rather than his invention, criticising coldly and polisliing with toil. 
Be lias a natural vein of rhetoric indeed and a love of illustration 
which he keeps under severe control ; but we believe his originality 
•prifigs more from a knowledge of boolcs and men than from ^at 
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Mlhr« fbrfifiiraf- iMaperamexii vluch is to mairUble i» iSlMitllw 
Dickettfi. He ofiveF Mems to be haunted by the thapeA that Ihfoiig 
a^utlneidiaydmim.of the poet, tbongh he ia not (Ua^oHae^to ibQw 
Ub fo!ii0s ofcoui^hiiig graceful thoughts in pretty vaiaew - - 1 i\. i\ > 
• Bui kkaaother and equally premier use of the veid he haaioeQni- 
jiamble imaginativie ^power. He /rouMf imctgis so complete ^aad 
difitiact'that we fancy we are intimate with all his chafacten-. iWe 
byte some of them, like sonie of theni» hate others, &el plty^ •oett* 
tempi,' admratien for this or that personage as if th^ were 
our. -acquaintances. We argue about their motives and actioAe* 
aa w# do- about: the< motives and actions of people we meet 'every 
4ay. We believe in them as implicitly as we do in the Blfe^ 
Bbok, and th^ PoiA Office Directory. He masters o«t ciedality 
$t pleaa«M». We have more than once compared has thought-' 
f«l poitraitare to that of HogartL The devices employed- by 
Um .in oifder' to increase the illusi<m of the seene strongliy remindb 
uaof that great English painter* He is remarkably profuse in 
4ftmls oC locaKtyi pedegrect costume, and dialect. * Every one^muet 
lemember HogavtVs dmdful picture of <^ Gin,*' andiliO' hmid 
truth^Iness givoDtoit by the spire <tf St. Geor^s'a Bioomabury- 
which towers above the squalU houses.. So A£r. Thacken^. is 
eareful to inform us of the exact addresses of all his dtamatis pev>* 
sonadu . Mrs Bawdoti Crawley lives in Curzon Street, May Fair^ Mr- 
OsbcMrne lives in Russell Square^ old Sedley after his bankmptey 
removes to Brcmipton. Major* Pendennis lodges in Bury S^eet 
St James's, Arthur Pendennis and Warrington have chambers m 
Lamb^Court, Temple, Ciqptain Strong in Shepherd's Inn> (of cou|;so 
only Xoadoners can fully appreciate the vidue of thiscirciim6tantiality«): 
He delights als(H*-^and here we are reminded of Sir Walter. Sos|t 
•«— in emborating the pedigree and family connectiona cf . hia 
doractera^ The genealogy of the Grawleys we think is a meet 
hapOT blending of allusive humour • and dramatic prq>riety.. The 
pedigreoof the great house of Gaunt is written with a larger band bat 
ibe same curious finish. He has in this way created by \xm several 
^orks quite an aristocracy of noble families, ec»apletely furnishod 
Wilh their escutcheons, mottoes, country seats andconsanguinities^^ind 
wo do not marvel in each succeeding novel at catching glimpses' of 
the samegreat people any more than we do at meetmg Lord Joto 
Russell at Qo'clock in die morning in Bichmond Park,aiidin:P«riiii-* 
meat Street at 5 in the afternoon. We should rather be surptiaM 
if we didft^ hear something of folk so distinguished, and we )mk 
for the familiar names in '* the Newcpmes*' as wo do for a me«tiait> 
of Lord Baglau^apd the Duke of Newcastle in a frerii foiin^hftly 
bsitch of the London Times^ It is quite singular that a-ciitaQ gf antet 
shp»uldMvetakeuobjecti0& tothisaitifice as4f itahowedi^ waotof 
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uuranlioii. ft» purpoee it obvious, and Mr. TliadGeMy« m we tUnIs^ 
employs it vkh contummalft ingenuiiy and effect. 
K £qiiftU^ laborious in other matlera of detail, be tHnw to accowt 
}m iaitidious taele for pure Engliali, giving viYacity and tiutb «0 
¥teU as comic humour to his dial^^ue by phonetic xenderinga of our 
tongue as it is spoken or mis-spoken by. persons of vacious edncar 
eation aad birth-place. This perhaps is a description ef fun that 
W not relished by every one. It is mdeed a little maiieious. We 
have often thou^t ho«r ridieulous the ^' hercHne of domestic drama-* 
would be made if she were introduced (as in strictneas she ot^hl 
to be) " hinvokin £yn's blessings on the ed of her Ma.** and 
telUng the wicked lord that he is an '* cyus orrid beast.*' Mr*. 
Thackeray^isy however, impartial as usual, and . nolea .{Nretty nearly 
as many oddities of dialect and accent in the Army and Navy Club m 
he does in the servants* hall . Again, he does not disdain to draw 
our attention to the costume of his ladies and gentlemen, or to describe 
ball dresses and shirt fronts of the mode, as pleasantly as Sir 
WaltM does the plate-jack and vaunt-brace, the buff coat and 
morion of his men at arms, or the kirtles and fiutkipgales, brocade 
and miniver oi his dainty Medieval ladies. Nor ought we to omit 
notice of another matter of detail on which he must have ^pent infi- 
nite labor and ingenuity,— the nomenclature of his characters. We 
think critics have not paid to this topic the attention it deserves. 
There are four distinct systems of selecting or inventing names which 
may be discov^ved in works of fiction. They may be called the senti- 
mental, the commoR-place, the aUusive, and the odd. The first died 
happily with the Minerva Press, .and may be allowed to remain in its 
grave undisturbed. The three remaining methods are still in M\ 
vigour. The common-place lequires no great invention or skill ; 
but on the other hand it does not offend our taste, and tliere is aa 
air of reality produced by giving fictitious people the names that are 
fiuniliar to us in every day life. The allusive is an effective but 
dangerous edged tool, which is apt to cut the fingers of an imskilful 
or careless workman. We admire the masqed fun of Jarndyce vorsua 
Jarndyce, (the title of a bitter family suit in '' Bleak House,**) but 
we are di^^usted with the extravagance of Warren's *' TitUebat 
l^tmouse," '' Oily Gammon," and the " Reverend Dismal Hor- 
ror." It is only a very poor foncy that can be tickled with such small 
jokes as these. The odd method of nomenclature has existed on the 
stage from respectable antiquity. It is used sparingly by Shaks- 
peare, more freely by the dramatists of Gharl^ the Second's era, 
and is resorted to without scruple by our modem &rce writers. Mr. 
pick^nsy whose theatrical taste exhibits itsdf clearly in all his works, 
is very fond of raising a smile by this .kind of eccentricity. Samuel 
Pickwick, . jiicholas Nickleby, Dick Swiveller,. Chevy Slyme, 
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ebtftitf PicksnilTe, Mr.Toots» Mr Stnallireed^ oocti^as eXftftij^iMi 
We must confess that humour 6f thU kind soon pftlk <m us^ aii<|/tft 
^sftrimot^ird diifik without bad taste be applied to diaraetefs d«|t are 
4)fr<mght mii«h before the reader's eye. Mr Thackeray chiefly 'uimi 
what we have called the allqsive method ; but with tlii» pecuHarh;^ 
Ikat he tacueful so to disguise each name that to a hasty readet it 
^peaie toitally devoid of significance* The veil is sometimes diin 
and transparent, as when a nAsh man about town is named CJaptata 
mudebailf tad a determined hacard pbyer the Honble Mr Deuceaxsi^ 
iMit morecom«ionly the disguise is so complete as to bafflethe 
^MN»etration of any but a determined investigator. Perhaps it is 
not every one who has detected the poisonotis influence of Mr. Wein* 
4iam, the great critic and jackal of Lord Ste}me, the 'frailty of 
Madame itela Cruche Gansei, the serpent sting of the Baronese-Tofr 
-Sehlan^bad, the blackleg prop^sities of a gentleman wieb" 96 
c(>mfnon a name as Loder, or the Arabian tourist in Mn Bedwiti/ 
San^. Asftr as we know, Mr. Thackeray i» entitled,- if not 1*^ 
right of invention at all events by right of imprOTement, to th<^ 
patent right of this artifice for concealing art. It is easy to uit^ 
eettate the ingenuity and knowledge necessary in order to practise- 
it with success. It is not every one that could like him invents 
•humorous OcAirt Guide, Peerage, and Baronetage, tiiat to aH ap-u 
ptotimce are as. solemn and authentic as those interesting publica- 
tionisr themselves. .1 

Mr. Thackeray's style is such as might be expected from a^maik 
of the world. It b not what is called a fine style, but it is true, 
dear, and emphatic. It contains a great deal which would have 
shocked the late Doctor Blair, and Teiy little that would have com-^. 
manded the praise of that exploded old pedant. It frequently viou 
lates the eanons of el^ant composition laid down for the instroetioit 
of British youth, and would even, we think, supply examples of 
'* incorrect** writing for a new edition (should it ever be called forV 
of the ** Belles Lettres." In fact it is never prim, formal or stikedt 
So keen a satirist as Mr. Thackery is not likely to commit the 
ludicrous inconsistency of treating familiar topics in any other than 
a &miliar manner. He uses accordingly the hearty colloquial £ng^ 
lish in which educated men speak $nd think, and he findii it irich 
enough and plastic enough to clothe all his thoughts with ease and 
prdpnebr. ....*. 

But though his English is colloquial, it is never slipshod. It^ vi 
wonderfully oondensed. It is wholly free from conventional flourish^fst 
and news{4l>a slang. The c<^dest logician will search it in vaitt 
for a false image, a confused metaphor, an incon6e<][uencii'0t 'st 
][>ointless quotation. The keenest pursuit will never detect in It a 
trace of corrupt taste or slovenly execution.- It is free froiii tjie 
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pompoiiB Latinisms of the JeSinsanian School^ whkh aUtured so many 
#f our anceatorsi and the enide GennaBism of Carlyle and Bmer** 
Boni which aeduoe so many of our contemporaries. It is emphali-^ 
cally JBngK^^^A poor compliment, some may tkttkf but a oompli^ 
ment that critics can seldom honestly pay« 

He has enough ^of dissical learning to salt his dietien vith that 
fine savour of schotarahip which only scholar's taste ; but he has 
also a qnalifioation still more imnortant for an English writer, that 
IS not so common among our atttnons as we wouM have it. He hm 
studied with devotion the great works of our elder literature* an4 
learned to love their manly truthful spirit. He has communed with 
Massingeri Dryden and Fbpoi Steele, Addison and fleUing, Smollett 
and Goldsmithf and returned, as every one must, from such eom«» 
pany with a large heart a&d wider sympathies, a generoas admira- 
tion for excellence of all kinds, a hatred of falsdiood, a tender eom^ 
passkm for frailty, a btave, genial, contented sprit, an honest pride 
m his country, and a love of the noble English tongue* It was 
a profound acquaintance with our English classics, Lend Brougham 
teUs us, that m<^e than compensated the great Lord Eiskine for 
his ignorance of Demosthenes and Cicero, and gave him that yreoAet* 
fill command of pure langu:^ which distinguished him in the 
Senate and in Westminster Hall, in the days c^Foz and Shmdan, 
Burke and Pitt. Whoever aspires to that kind of praise must draw 
from the same well of unpolluted water* 



abt. III.— the emperor baber and his 

CONTEMPORARIES. 

1. A Bidory of India under (he two first Sovereigns of tin house of 

Taimur^ Saberf and Mumayun. By William Eeskine, 

Esq. 1854. 
'2. Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber^ written by himself, 

and translated partly by the late John Leydbn, Esq. M. D., 

partly by WiLLLiM ErsKINB, Esq. 1826. 

When Virgil re-appeared before the Roman world of literature in 
that tetrastich which begins with the words Ilk ego qui quondcmt 
he had only allowed seven or at most eight years to elapse from the 
publication of his former poems. In the meanwhile he had made 
an entire change of style and subject, having relinquished rural 
scenes and lore-sick swains to sing of arms and a hero. But thirty 
seven years have passed since Mr. Erskine sent bis memoirs of Bk-- 
' ber for publication, and more than twenty-eight since th^ actually 
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ltm»3i itiffOi tliQ pre0S4 Durisg ihos« yeairs^ instead of seieeitiog a 
new ftubgect, Ue has been ^mplpyed ^ith a tenacity of piurpq^ wUeb 
doe^ bim hQDour in €f>Uecting) arranging, and transla|;ii)g material^ 
for a work which illusttates the same period^ and tibesame countii^ 
aa had engaged his previous studies^ His design extended ranch 
farther ^aa he was pei;iBitted to proceed^ and we have to Is^ent on 
his account, on his friends* i^ount, aod on the public's accoujB% 
Ihait his progress was arrested when it was. If his history 
bad been contiaueds so as to include the reign of the great Akheig 
it would not only have been more entertaining, but greater j^stic^ 
would aJsQ^ have been d^^ne by the author to his own distinguished 
abilities, sijice it wi^uld ha^e afforded ample s^ope for the enunciar^ 
tion of politijcal ^»A. ^c^pomical principles* 

Aa it is» Mr* Srskine's two volumes are but an instalment of 
what wa9 inteDded to be a ponderous work^ and their fault is, that 
th^ are toe ponderous^ in fact a little leaden* . Their tinge of dul-* 
Haas we atti;ibi|te to causes which were in some degree unavoidablei 
but yet we conceive that the general plan of his compilation, is # 
mistake* He h|is adopted what we may call the old style oi modem 
itistoiry, that iif a style w)iichf previous to the appearance of 6ib« 
bon's extraordinary work, was i^ually adopted in Cngla^d. He b£^l 
net paid attention to classification, which is most important for the 
fi^iecessful diacbarge of an historian's office, and may be reduced to a 
science^ that can only be attained with labour and difficulty. To 
classify and exhibit the peculiarities of several periods in separate 
views is by no means an easy task ; for a writer is apt to find that 
his arrangement has been injudicious, and instead of lucidity leads 
to incongruity* Mr. Erskine appears to have left this task unat^ 
tempted. He has been contented with simply following the course 
of his narrative, without directing any special efforts to an illustra-^ 
tion of men, mannerSf and ideas. The ancient writers of Greece 
and Ilome were wiser in their generation ; nor would they have ob- 
tained and preserved their reputation, if they had not offered to 
their readers miore than a chronicle of events. Herodotus and Livy 
appeal to a love of the marvellous ; Thucydides is celebrated for 
his masterly episodes ; Tacitus for his sententious sayings, and 
90und philosophy. Mr. Erskine, on the contrary, tries our patience 
with an unbroken chain of narrative. It is true that he has added 
hk an Appendix a little information on subjects of which we long to 
know more ; but this might have been worked up, and introduced 
with bet^r effect into the body of his work. A conscientious 
anxiety to be accurate, indeed,^ leads him into the minutest details! ; 
but interesting as trifles sometimes are, they are not particularly i^o 
in his pages ; and many charming passages of original work^, wlu<;h 
were wder his eye and with which he was thoroughly ac^uainte4» 
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atriving to be exact he wearies us with lepettlioBSt aad burdnv 
his own style with forms of expression, which wefe aptly empk^aA 
by his Persian and Hindnsl&ni aathoiitiesi bat db not fit weH into 
the compilmtton of an En^ishman. They cause us to miss sohm^ 
times the iftfluenoe of one master mind, which ei^fat ahrays to.-be 
felt by the readers of an historical work. 

■ But we must not fdrget that the commencement of a histoid is 
nscessarily its least interesting portion. Who would ddight in Ae 
annals of Ancient Greece, if we had only acoonnts of tbs Gadmean 
period, and not of Athens in her glory ? And how doll would the 
pages of English history appear to ordinary readers, if they coidd o«t 
get beyond the chapters on ancient Britons, and ^lat puodisg-Hii^ 
tarchy ! Oar author then has been unibrtanate in ligbtbg aoMrngst 
tiie feuds and border raids of Uzbek, Txirki aad Moghul hordes^ ooeu« 
pyinghimsdfonly with the first sorereigns of a famous dynaslT^ 
and stopping short before he has reached the Augostait age of Irmi 
dian history. His book has in consequence the appearance of raW; 
material rather than a manufactured fabric, and it will be less accept 
table to those ** who read for the sake of reading/' thu to tfaesa 
who like oufsrires read in order to write. 

Tet Mr« iMsine's work — although not calculated to create a keea 
appetite in superficial readers — ^is ^ond all question valuable sted 
most important. Ornaments are lacking, but the structure kself is 
solid, and bids iair to be enduring. From a confused mass of ma-^ 
tinrials the author has drawn a regular and authentic narrft^-^ 
tive. With a patience and industry such as are rardy discovwed: 
in bdoks of the present day, he has translated and collated aneieiit 
T6rki, Persian and Hindust&ni manuscripts, and after we%hing 
them in the scales of an unbiassed judgment, has handed to us their 
faetis and sentiments, not with those blunders which may be detectai^ 
in most Indian histories of European writes, but with preciae&and 
aeuteness dented from Oriental experience. 

The Emperor Bdber must be regarded as the hero of these tw^j 
volumes, and he is without exception the most interesting person 
thatfigures in the neglected annals of India. We do not tiiink hiat. 
coiits^picuous for the ordinary talents of a conqueror^ Chengiz^ Kfaan^' 
I^imur, and many others were abler and more saecessful gen^abi. 
I^dcied a considerable period of B&ber's life was a tissue of military 
errors, and when he succeeded in founding an Empire, it was noti 
because he had strategic talents in an extraordinary degree, btt be*^ 
c^ije he was opposed by degenerate and divided enemies. He k: 
not entitled to his apotheosis as having been the greatest of war-^ 
tiers, or even the wisest of statesmen ; but applying the words with 
whichDr. Parr tersely stated thecomparative merits of Hooker, Barr0w^ 
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nd TajfloTi to^lhe thi^ee grettteftt Emporors of India, we' nmy. -wfi 
liwfr whilst we niayrvel at Aurangub and respect Akber, wr love 
B&hen^ And let that numerous ciass-of readevsi who turn with dh^ 
gust ftiem Indian histoiy, know that it wouhl present to tfaenat at 
lesBl oneAsiarch, whose memory deseryes their admiration and 
affectknnte reveience. But we will not, by saying more in hm 
praise, anticipate our narrative. 

V Zefalb*ed-din Muhammed B&ber was of Tartar <Hrigin*--as we have 
Msn accustomed to caU i(>^but it appears that in Europe this design: 
nai^on is used without proper discrimination. The Tartars were in 
reality but a small division of a tribe, and their name is incorrectly; 
applied to the vast and migratory hordes with whom the memories 
of dkengiz Khan and Tamerlane have been aasodated, terrible fel* 
lows iaduding the Oighurs or genuine Ogres, who still spread terixHT 
in Eoglifldr nurseries. There were three grand divisions of thosa 
hetdes, difimng from each other in manners, institutions, and lau'^- 
gnages. la the first division we place the TWks, of whom the mo- 
dern Turks are one branch ; in the second the Tunguses ainl Man* 
cfaua ;^ in die third the Mongols or Moghuls. The Turics were tl^ 
BUstcniweBeus. Of their tribe was Mahmud of Ghazni» who in the 
eleventh century carried his victorious arms to the centre of India, 
t^ Seijiiki dynasties, which were established in Persia* Damascus, 
sindr Aleppo, and the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt. Othman also^ 
who laid the foundations of the Ottoman Empire, wasaTivki 
Emir, and so was the great Taimur, whose conquests at the 
end of the fourteenth century extended from the Caspian sea 
t6 ^ Delhi. The Manchus about two hundred years ago con-* 
ffmered China, and are now struggling there for e^^istence 
against the revivers of a native dynasty. The Mongols were raised 
tovimportaace by their clansman, the mighty savage Chen^, whose 
stftccesBors inheriting his ambition extended their empire over that 
immense n^on which lies between the Sea of Korea and the Adriatic. 
Two of these hordes have established themselves in India, and there 
faeeome acinalgamated. Tlie larger number of Indian Mussulmans 
are of T^rki origin, although English history, adopting Native no<- 
itt^iclature, writes of all as ^* Moguls," and, echoing the language 
of our countrymen who first visited these parts, styles the Emr 
p»ofs *^ Great Moguls." From early times adventurers of T6rki 
race resorted in quest of fortune to India, where having risen to 
eminence they obtained in the end possession of crowns and founded 
royal dynasties. B4ber was of pure Moghul origin, although his 
pi^;«cnal ancei^rs had so loaig resided in Turki couutries, that they 

^ * *QK^pov ftiv ■ <rf/3<t», Qav^l^M mSk Bof f»vov, sal ^tXw TaiXwpov, P9rr*s 
Nele to bis Spital Sermon. 
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MaSI adopted their martere and langtiage. His ftitlief * Was UmW^ 
slicikh Mina, son of Mirza Sultan Mabmud, who was a grandson 
of Tamerlane. His mother was daughter of Y^nis, Grand Kban 
of the Mc^uls, a descendant of the ferocious Chengix, but himself an 
amiable man, who delighted in such literature as was accessible to 
him, and whose predilection for a settled abode, peaceful life, and 
civiliz^ habits, so disgusted his rude followers, that they more than 
once disowned his authority and deserted his standard. It tktid 
^p{>ears that in the young chiefs veins flowed the blood of tWd 
barbarians whom history has ranked amongst the greatest conquerom 
of the world. 

B&ber was born on the fourteenth of February 1483 A. B., and 
had only reached his eleventh year, when deprived of a fether*s care: 
It is a singular fact, that the accident which led to this bereavi^ 
ment was similar to that which terminated the existence of Hum&yun, 
his eldest son, who fell from the roof of his palace at Delhi,' atid 
di<»d four days afterwards. Umersheikh, Bdber's fisither, b^hig ^^ii 
pigeon fhncier, and following his favourite amusement on 'the 
srthnmit of the steep which his palace of Akhst crowned, was-^^^^ul 
\m »oft tells us in an offliand manner—" precipitated wltlt Mis 
pigeons and pgeon liouse, and took his flight into anodier worltf.*^ 
Whether Bdber^s account of his father is too partial we know nrtt f 
bat certainly he represents him as a favourable specimen of the Tar- 
tar diief, although his habits of drinking and dicing were gross violii*^ 
tions of the religion he professed. He was moreover a species of 
*• double dandy." After telling us that the deceased, being exJ 
trcmely corpulent, and yet anxious to preserve the symmetry of hW 
f6rm, used to tie his vest so tightly that his refractory protuberance 
would occasionally burst the strmgs and utterly defy restraint, 
the son proceeds tnus :— 

" As for his opinions and habits, he was of the sect of Hanifah, and strict 
in his belief. 

^* Me never neglected the five regular and stated prayers, and during hit wbde 
lila, Jl^e s^dly performed the Kaza, (or retributory prayers and iaftto.) £te 
devoted mueh of his time to reading the Koran. He was extremely attached 
to Khwajeh Obeidullah, whose disciple he was, and whose society he greatly 
affected. The reverend Khwd'jeh, on his part, used to call him his son. Hfd 
read' elegantly ; bis general reading was the Kkamsahs, the Mesnevis, and 
bMks. ef Hisloiy, and be was in particular fond of reading the Shahnimah. 
Though he had a turn for poetry, he did not cultivate it. He was so. atri^stly 
just, that when the caravan from Khita had once reached the hillrcountry to 
the east of Audej&n, and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of th^ 
wKbleonly two personi^ escaped, he no sooner received information* of the 
occiirroaoe, than be despatched overseers to cotie<4 and take dittge of ait tk^ 
prp^^ty and efects of the people of the caravan ; and, wherever the Keirfr wj^t 
ami sit hand, though himself in great want, lys r^^urces . being exhai^»ted, he 
placed'the property under sequestration, and preserved it untouched; till, in 
the course of one or two years, the heirs, coming froift Khoras&n and J§amAr- 
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Jiand, in oonsequ^oe of tk9 intimatidii which thej received, he delivered haek 
the goods, safe and uniiyured, into their hands. His generosity was large, and 
80 was his whole soul; he was of an excellent temper, a&ble, doquent, and sweet 
in hie conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. On two occasions he ad- 
vanced in front of the troops, and exhibited mstingnisked prowess ; once, at 
the gates of Akhsi, and OAce at the gates of Shahrekbk. He was a middling 
ifhot with the bow ; he had uncommon force in his fist, and never hit a maoi 
whom he did not knock down. From his excessive ambition for conquest, ha 
often exchanged peace for war, and friendship for hostility. In the earlier 
part Df Ms mt he was greatly addicted to drinking buzeh and talar. Latterly, 
OAM or twice in the week, he iadulged in a drinkinz party. He was apleaoaat 
companion, and in the course of conversation used often to cite with great 
felicity, appropriate verses from the poets. In his latter days he was muck 
addicted to the use of maajun, while under the influence of which, he waa 
tfnfoject to a feverish irritability. He was a humane man. He played a great 
deal St bac^mnuin, aftd sometimes at games of chance with the cuoe.** 
(Memoirs, pp. S, :9 ) 

At Us Other's death B&ber was left with two brothers, Jehio^r 
Miiza and N&sir Mirza, and five sisters. Amidst turbulent dans-r 
mea and exteriMd foes the poor lad had to maintain his rights as he 
best coh1<L His hereditary possession was the country now called 
fLok&ii, but Uien Fergh&na — ^a region which in his Memoirs he styles 
" the &rthest limits of the habitable world." Proud of their des^t 
from Taimur^ tlie chiefs of this petty kingdom had displayed a con-* 
siderable degree of pomp, and in their miniature court were all suck 
<dkers of state and the hiousehold as were usually maintained by power* 
fill monarchs ; yet the revenues were so insignificant thai no more 
than three or four thousand troops could at any time be kept in 
pay. The Government was a pure despotism, with no restraint 
save the influ«ice exercised by certain families, who having liere-* 
ditary claims to piety, were, so long as they observed the forms of 
religion, officially recognized as saints and licensed meddlers in 
politics. The only other check was the fear of revolt, which was usu- 
ally the consequence of a monarch's incapacity or unbridled tyranny. 

So B^ber now had a crown, and small as it was, it was no play thing 
but indeed "ap<di8h*d p^urbation ; gold^ care." For Tartar 
diiefs were rarely or never permitted to enjoy undisputed pofiseesioil 
of power. Thy were divided into two classes ; one having the 
natural habits of the cuckoo ; the other being the cuckoo's victims. 
None everthought of remaining where he was ; if a chief could 
not efeet a neighbour from his territory, then he must expect 
to be ejected himself. Like a pack of cards, the little principalities 
were constantly being dealt out and shuffled again. Fergh&na, 
Siamarkand, Hissdr, ^bul, Kandah&r, Khordsin, were no sooner 
secured and paititifmed annrngst themselves by successful invadevst 
than they were again thrown into inextricable confusion. They 
were attadced from within and without. In spite of the peo{des* 
migratory habits, the various districts would not have been so inr 
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MMantljT changing hancb, if it had not been for that love oF in* 
trigue and abominable treachery which dii^raced these Northern 
Muttulmans, and remained with their succe^rs when they had 
diitained new aettlements in India. 

As might have been expected then, the little B&bw had no sooner 
pot his hand upon his crown, than it was nearly wrested from his 
grasp. The circumstances which thus placed him in jeopardy were 
as follows :— His father, who must be classed amongst the cuekoo8« 
liad made repeated attempts to dislodge Sultitn Ahmed 
Mirza, his eldest brother, from his Kingdom of Samarkand. He 
had also become involved in a quarrel with Sultan Mahmfid, Khan 
of the Moffhttls, and Ababeker Mirza Doghlat, ruler of K&shghar. 
Three feuds therefore were left as legacies to his family, imd at the 
moment of his death the Sultans Ahmed and Mahm6d having 
ibrnied an alliance had actually commenced an inviision of his do- 
minions. Withcharacteristic baseness the begsof Andej4n, B&ber's 
capital, hoped to avert the danger from themselves, and to pac^ 
the invaders by treacherously seizing their boyish sovereign and de«« 
livering him into the hands of his enemies. But the storm did not 
then break. Sultan Ahmed, finding his troops dispirited, and his 
own health declining, agreed to terms of peace : Sultan MahmM laid 
siege to Akhsi, but failed, fell sick, and retired in disgust | 
and Ababeker Mirza, whose sole object was plunder, with'* 
drew when he found that an adequate force was prepared 
to give him battle. Yet B&ber's enemies contrived to rob him 
of two . districts, Uratippa and Khojend. The former never 
again acknowledged his rule ; the latter he subsequently recovered. 

Losses and sufferings teach saints, not princes, patience and f<»r« 
bearance. The young chieftain had already acquired a taste for ag-* 
gression, and not contented with asserting his rights, b^an to cast 
his wolfish eye upon a prey which he coveted during all bis future 
career, but which was destined to be always snatched from him, 
when he had pounced upon and apparently secured it. Samarkand, 
the chief city of M&werannaher or Transoxiana, had been the Great 
Taimur's capital, and was by him bequeathed to his posterity, who 
were to hold it according to th^ r%ht of primogeniture. Together 
with otlier provinces, the city and drcumjacent territory l^ame 
ike portion of Sb&hnikh Mirza, the conqueror's eldest son, and in 
due course, of Shihr&kh*s eldest son, Ulugh Beg Mirza. The Go«* 
yernment was then usurped by Abus&id, Ulugh B^*s second cou<» 
sin, and Bdber*s grandfadier. Abusaid*s eldest son, Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, succeeded, andini^ite of the efforts whichhis younger brother, 
Baber*s .father, made to ^prive Urn of it, retained it until his death* 
Hhen it was inherited by his next brother Sultim Mahmud Mirza, 
at whose death the. great mea of the place chose his younger. soBt 
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BayttaogharMinBa, to be tbeir soYereign. Hence at tkis ^m0 
BayeaiQgliar was the de /ado ruler of Samarkaad. 

Great waa the rqf^utatioii in which Turks, Uzbeks »id Moghuk 
held this city, as one of the richest and most populous \n the wcffM^ 
Alexander the Great was supposed to have founded it, and Taimur 
Beg had ad<»med it with a stately palace of four stories in bright^ 
which had become famous under the name of Gok--ser4i. Itf 
markets wete amply stored with the delicious fruits and abundaal 
harvests of the surrounding country, and gardens within the walla 
invited its eitisens to pleasure and repose. The shops and manu"- 
iactures yrete die best of the age ; and its merchandize was exported 
to all quarters of the globe ; its colleges were celebrated for tks 
sort of learning then in vogue ; and an observatory with astrono^ 
mical apparatus was regarded as an object of wonder by all visitors. 
Mosques were numerous ; but above all one stood conqpicttous, 
with four hundred and eighty pillars of hewn stone supporting its 
huge d(mie, and having inscribed on its pediment in letters, so large 
that they might be r^ at a distance of two miles, the &llowix^ 
passage of tliKB ELoran : 

** And Ibkahih jh^td Iskael kaised the foukdations of^ Tfis HotrsE» 
SATING, Lord ! accept it from vs, for thou art hb who hearsth akb 
KtfovrxTH : Lord 1 make us also rsbigneb unto thbb, and shew us tkt 

VOLF CERBMONiaS,.A»D BE TURNED UNTO us, FOR TKOU ART PLACABLE AN]» 
HERCIFUL.** 

The Prince Bayesanghar Mirza was threatened at this time by 
two hostile armies^ when Bdber hearing of the confusion into which 
the country was in consequence thrown, but having, as far as we can 
discover, no wrongs to be redressed, no cause of quarrel: except an 
unscrupulous amUtion, resolved to lead against him a third army of 
invasion. He himself thinks it quite unnecessary to assign any rea- 
son for this aggression, and merely tells us, that after having re^ 
eeived intelligence of the disturbances in Samarkand he too mounted 
bis horse and set off with an army to attempt its conquest. 

^On this occasion he came for the first time in contact with Shei- 
b&ni Khan, a man of note, who frequently crossed his path after- 
wards, and mnst therefore be presented to the reader. Sheibdni^s 
grandfttther was Abulkhair Khan, chiisf of the confederate Uzbeks,- 
who fcrraerly roamed in indfependence over the ^erts which lie be^ 
tween the rivers Yaik and Sirr, but had been expelled fix>m thence 
by strong^ tribes and driven into M&werannaher. The young 
Sheib6ni afterwards repaired to Bokh&ra, where he was well re^^ived 
and hospkably maintained. Then establishing himself on the bor- 
der of fai$ old familiar deserts, he soon had the satisfaction of seeii^'g - 
his late grandftithers followers flocking to his standard. Treachery, 
backed by considerable courage, placed him in a short time en the 
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Idfk Mad to pow«r, «id eventually he obtained piOMession cJF 
Bekyura b j attaddng and defeatiDg the son of hk patton, the 
farmerrukr. He now cart hk eyes upon Samailauid, and at the nrrita- 
tioa of the bekagueied Bagnetanghar approached the spot where BSher 
lud taken ap kit winter qnaiten. Too cautious, however, to risk aa 
aetioa he passed aside and entered the city. Bayesanghnr, disap- 
pointed at his refusal to engage die enemy, leceiTed him with aoch 
wnlBguised reluctance, that h& soon took his departnre. Bayesanghor 
kims^ then abandoned his capital, and Baber, as he teUs as, 
gained ** complete possession of tne dty and country of Samarkand.'* 

But in dns instance buoeess was Baber's ruin ; for he had Mb 
kis brother JeUlngir Mina at Andejin, and amongst Oriental races 
royal brothers are much more dangerous people than national toes. 
J^&ng^r had no patrimony ; so he proposed to make himself comfortable 
in the nest which B&ber had vacated* His design was seoa eiecu* 
ted widi the aid of numeroaa partizans,^ and be became master of 
Ande}6n. The conqu«K>r of Samarkand was anfertmnately for kin- 
self confined at the time to his conch by serere fllaess,. and as a 
&lse report of his death was spread abroad, his friends did not 
¥6ntu£e to come forward in his cause. On his recotery he made the 
beat of his way to liis own country^ but tlie very day on whidi he 
started, his castle of Andejto was surrendered to his enemies* 8fa«biMH 
Khan and his Uzbeks hearing of his departure proceeded at once to 
occupy Samarkand. So there was B&ber like a gambler who has 
made a desperate throw and lost all. With the instinct of rats the 
fiiitkless Moghuls left a &lling house, and no more than two or 
three hundr^ adherents were left to him» The mortiied youth 
iCbund himself a wanderer on earthy and havkg nothing to do but 
to sit down and nurse his grief, he did so and wept bitterly* 

Fortunately at this juncture the capricious govemos of Ande|6a 
tamed round again, and declared in his young master's favour. So 
after an absence oi two years B&ber re-entered his capital, where ho 
enjoyed for some time prosperity,, until a false step placed him once 
more in great danger. This error may be attributed, i^erhaps, to 
the influence naturally exercised by older and designic^ persona 
over a lad of seventeen years. Mir Ali Dost, the Gk>v^nor 
and B4ber*s relation,, a man of bad disposition, had continued to 
hM the reins of power whilst pretending only to act as Minister. 
Under his influence B4ber listened to the complaints of some old ad^ 
herentoy representing that they bad sufieced from the rapadty -of 
eertaia Moghul irregulars, who had formerly committed ravages 
whilst serving under the standard of his enemies* Althongh these 
marauders were now in his service, yet the yoiwg Prince permitted 
the p^tioners to take the law into their own hands and recover the 
pvoperty of which they affirmed that they had been unjustly deprived; 
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ISierio^nfidqueBce was, tkai soiim iiK»t importint auxSiaiiQi wcpnl 
difiguafcody and j<mei to B6ber*s eoeines, wkh whose aid tbey »MM8 
ys tsoops, and thresteced to make an assantk upon Andej^n.- < 

. Jekftogur haviBg been joined by Saltan Ahmidd T4mbo)> a Mogkni 
of tl» highest nmk and influence, then tried a stpatagem wkidi, - wi 
we read m the BtUe, moxe than- once sneceeded in the wars (^ tba. 
Jews. Being folbwed in a retreat to Ush by Baber and his arm j^^ 
the confiedesatea drew him (Hnward, and by a ciicnitotts and secret 
jnarch endeavottred to possess themselves ef the city which he hail 
kft. But foiled by his activity, and heaving that he Imd been reisH 
ferced^ tliey retbed in disorder,, were followed by htm, and utterly 
routed* Saber*i»unde then came to- their assistance,, and enablea 
t}wm to resume the ofiensive. The result was a winter campaign, in 
which they yif&ce again defeated ;. and theiv troops would have been 
dispersed if the gallant Baber had not been lestsained by die exces*- 
sive caution of his officers. At last, aa muetalways be the case witk^ 
in^tdars, his soldiers grew weary of prolonged warfare, and looked 
backward to their homes. Their chiefs shewed their independence 
by making a treaty with the enemy^ in which Babes was compelled 
to acquiesce, aldiough Tery disadvantageous to hinn. He re8%nad 
a portion of his dominions to his rebellious brother, and agieed that 
wkh their combined forces they should attack Samarkand,, which on- 
being taken was to be ceded to B&ber, whilst Andejan was to be 
saade over to Jehangir. Thus after victories gained by his own 
courage and activity, the young Sultan, like Pyrrhus of old, found hie 
power only diminished. Success was neutralized by the interference 
of his unruly chiefe, and in his hour of triumph he lost a portion of 
his hereditary dominions. 

. But a man who is eagerly pushing towards* a highly pritaed ebject» 
cares little for obstacles and rebuffs. B6ber felt tbit if he could only 
establish himself in security at Samarkand, he would be amply com- 
|»nsated for past mortifications. Since he had relinquished that 
eity, it had fallen into the hands of his eousin Sultan Ali Mirza, the 
brother and, according to established custom, enemy of Bayesangfaar. 
This Ali was engaged also in another fraternal quarrel with hia 
youngest brother Weis Mirza, who made a futile attempt to obtain Sa« 
markand for himself. Besides these, there were a pair of ^' sainte,'* 
Khw^a Yahia and Khw&jika Khw&ja, also brothers^ who wisre 
ghostly advisers of separate factions^ and the former of whom was 
secretly courted and gained over by B4bei. 

The yoiKBg hero advanced towards Samarkand in June, IMO^- nod 
had only made two marches when in&rmed that his fortress ef "Ssihihiii 
be«m treacherously attacked by Khalil, brother of his new^ ally-Duataids 
Still worse* his intrigue with Khw^a Tahia had been dsteoted^o sftfd 
the cunning Sheib&ni Khan was coming in all baste, to seiast ^fhf 
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iHne beCore him. In ibovtt he yim too kte. Th« gates of Saaar- 
und being cioeed againat him by a powerful enemy, all Ihat he 
could fxa a while do waato hover about the pUce and wheel roud it» 
like afaleon acaied bya wolf ftomitsprey. Onee more, howerer, for* 
tune turned in his &?our. He beeame uppermost ; Shiebiai and 
hia Uzbeks went down. After .one failure, he succeeded in sur- 
prising the ganisoD. Seventy or eighty of his men scaled the walls 
without being perceived, attacked the guard at the gates, flung them 
open, and admitted him and his fidlowers. The rest may be given 
in Mr. Erakine's woids, as it is a &vourablespecimea of his style x-^ 
** Wheft 1m entered the town, the citizens were fi»t asleep. On hearing the 
uproar, the ehopkeepere, he tells us, began to peep eat fearfully from behind 
the doors, but were delighted when they found what had happened. The 
citizens, as soon as they were informed of B&ber*s entrance, being heartily tired 
of their barbarous masters, hailed him and his followers with acclamations of 
joy. They instantly rose and attacked the Uzbeks, who were scattered over 
the town, hunting then down with sticks and stones wherever they conld be 
found, and put to death between lour and five hundred of them. The chief 
men of Samarkand, as well as the ra^chants and shopkeepers, now hastened 
to congratulate the young Sultan at his quarters, bringing him offerings and 
presents, with food ready dressed for him and his followers, at the same time 
pouring out prayers for their success. Biber, therefore, repaired to the college 
•f Ulugh Beg» and took his seat under the great dome to receive the congratu- 
lations of all who came to salote him. Here, about day break, news was 
brought that the Uzbeks, though driven from every other part ef the city, were 
still m possession of the Iron Gate. Without delay he leaped upon his horse, 
and accompanied by fifteen or twenty of his men who happened to be near 
him, galloped to the spot ; but, on arriving, found that the mob had already 
Bssaikd and driven them out of the town. Just as the sun was rising, Shei- 
b&ni Khan, with about a hundred and fifty horse, was seen spurring on for 
the Iron Gate, but found as he came near that it was no longer in the hands 
of his troops. In the rapidity of his approach, he had left the rest of his army 
behind. * It was a glonons ewertunity,* says B&ber, ' but I had with me 
only a mere handful of men.* bheibani, finding that he was too Iate» rode ba^ 
to meet his main body.** (History of India, voL i. pp. 147» 148.) 

Thus at the close of the year 1500 a.d. Biber was found nestling 
in winter quarters at Samarkand. His ancestors had reigned there 
for a hundred and forty years in barbaric splendour, and in maintain* 
jog it aa hb possession he believed that he was doing justice to ^eir 
vemory, as well as laying the foundation of his own glory. But 
Paisums tells us that in his time philosophers represented fortune 
as frantic, blind and rockine about on a round stone, and amongst 
tba Moghuls she was certainly either mad or drunk. M611a Muhain-* 
med Badakshi sud she was like a sand glass, ** one hour up, the 
otfanr down." As soon as she had permitted B&ber, during the early 
ya#t of hh life, to reach the pinnacle of his ambition, she invariably 
topplsd hbi over aj^ain. He had now gained a fine city by a dashing 
enterpriite, but his force was insufficient to maintain it, and he w^s 
•bligsd to weaken that by msicbing against Sheib&ni, who bad re- 
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appeared m4ii» temtory. After ahard^fin^^kfe battle^ B&ber-s aisftv^ 
was totally defeated and drWen into the rhwr Koliik He hinutti 
escaped with difficulty from a watery grate, asd the same eyentng^ 
covered with shaBoe and discomfiture, regained Samarkand, whom 
his enemies in two or three days followed him/ ThedtizeDS, widir 
whom ke was. always a faTourite, armed themsehes in hi&defenoe»: 
asid made seyeral sallies ; but what could a rabble effect against sodii 
discipline as even an Uzbek army maintained? As Bdber.had; 
acDticipated, their rashness was severely chastised by Shabani* Am 
escalade was then attempted in vain by the besi^rs, and atlast.theu 
si^e was turned into a blockade, which, as there . was no store of 
provisions in the place, soon induced symptoms of famine. The 
constancy of Baber*s troops b^an to give way, and many deserted ; 
so that after a resistance of five months, he was forced to Capi- 
tulate in September 1501, and was suffered to evacuate the place 
on surrendering his eldest sister, Khanzada Begum, to be the wife 
of the hated Sheib&ni, a concession of which beseems to-have been 
heartily ashamed. Alas! from what high expectations had he 
fallen. Once more he became a fugitive. Dependent for subsist-, 
ence upon the bounty of strangers, and compelled by want to indulge; 
the old Tartar appetite for horseflesh, he roamed in search of a patron 
or a friend. 

Even at such a period of gloom visions of future greatness 
floated before his eyes. Driven to exchange the ancestral palace 
in which he had passed the previous winter for a hut in Dehkat, a 
small village of Uratippa, where a relation permitted him to dwell, 
he b^uiled the weary hours of this winter by building castles-of 
air on the suitable foundation of an old wife's tales. He became a 
constant attendant upon an old, old lady — ^so old that she had 
around her great-great-grand-children. After rambling bare- 
footed over the mountains, he would stand and listen to her garru- 
lity. She mouthed and mumbled, but never wearied him ; for she 
remembered well a kinsman who had followed Tamerlane to India, 
and from that revered soldier she had gained a lore which she now 
transferred to B&ber — ^a traditionary lore which thenceforth waa 
the Oulos Oneiros, the Dream-god of his life, haunting his sleep 
and waking thoughts. Thus was his young mind stored with the 
imaginary glories of Hindustan. 

The exile next visited at Tashkend his uncle Sultan Mahmud^. 
called the elder Khan, who permitted him to live as one of his re-* 
tainers — a position which to an ambitious youth appeared of course 
degrading and wretched in the extreme. But after a while thm 
uncle and and another uncle. Sultan Mahmud the younger Khan,: 
found him an employment congenial to his taste hy sending hims 
to invade liis own Kingdojn of Fergh&ua, with the hope aj^mrefttly^ 
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diat if h« flbould be tuooeisful, ihcjr would hafe bo difficulty in 
maldiig it tkein. So Biber marched aad sat down beibre Ande- 
jin ; but just as he was on the point of reducing it, * he lost all 
through want of vigilance. The account which he has left us of 
tliisaJair is told with such spirit and .also pleasing siniplicity» 
throws so much light upon the arms, aeeoutrements, and meoiod of 
fighting at that time, is such a curious picture of Moghul apathy 
and recklessness which could suffer an army to sleep securely in the 
immediate presence of an enemy, and Uieir commander to wear a 
aword so rusty as to be unfit for use, that we copy it verbatim :«— 

" Just before tlie dawn, while our men were still enjoying themselves in 
sleep, Kamber Ali Beg salloped up, exclaiming, * The enemy are upon us — 
POttse up !* Having spoken these words, without halting a moment, he passed 
on.^ I bad gone to sleep, as was my custom even in tim^s of security, without 
taking o£f my jama, or frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre, and quiver, 
and mountea my horse. My standard bearer seized the standard, but without 
having time to tie on the horse-tail and colours ; but taking the banner*staff 
in his hand just as it was, leaped on horseback, and we pro^eded towards the 
garter in which the enemy were advancing. When I first mounted, there 
were ten or fifteen men with me. By the time I had advanced a bowshot, we 
fell in with the enemy*s skirmisliers. At this moment there might be about 
ten men ^ith me. Riding quick up to them, and giving a discharge of 
our fiTTOws, we came upon the most advanced of them, attacked and drove them 
back, and continued to advance, pursuing them for the distance of another 
bowshot, when we fell in with the main body of the enemy. Sultan Ahmed 
Tambol was standing with about a hundred men. Tambol was speaking with 
another person in front of the line, and in the act of saying, * Smite them ! 
Smite them ? but his men were sideling in a hesitating way, as if saying 
* shall we flee ? Let us flee T but yet standing staU. At this instant there 
were left with me only three persons '; one of these was Dost-N4sir, another 
lilrza Kuli Gokultish, and Kerimdad Khodaidad, the Turkoman, the third. 
One arrow, which was then on the notch, I discharged on the helmet of Tam- 
bol, and again applied my hand to my quiver, and brought out a ^een tipped 
barbed arrow, which my uncle, the Khan, had given me. Unwilling to throw 
it away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost as much time as would have 
allowed of shooting two arrows. I then placed another arrow on the string, 
and advanced, while the other three lagged a little behind me. Two persons 
came on right to meet me ; one of them was Tambol, who preceded the other. 
There was a highway between us. He mounting on one siae of it as I mount- 
ed on tiie other, we encountered on it in such a manner, that my right hand 
was towards my enemy, and Tambora right hand towards me. Except the 
mail for his horse, Tambol had all his armour and accoutrements complete. 
I had only my sabre and bow and arrows. I drew up to my ear, and sent 
right for him the arrow which I had in my hand. At that very moment, an 
anew of the kind cidled sheibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced through 
and through. I had a steel cap on my head. TamM, rushing on, smote me such 
a blow on it with his sword as to stun me ; though not a threed of the cap was 
penetrated, yet my head was severely wounded. I had neglected to clean my 
sword, so that it was rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone and 
siiigle in the midst of a multitude of enemies. It was no season for standing 
aCiu ; so I turned my bridle round receiving another sabre stroke on the arrows 
in my quiver. I had gone back seven or eight paces, when three foot soidiera 
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«Bmji]ijaidjtin«l4is. Tambol bow attacked Dosl-Nasir siroi€ ih 4iand. 
Tb^^:f«)l9^^rad ttftabfout « bowshot . Arij^-Jakin^-siifth is^a laree anct.diep 
^re^m, wiiicb is not fordable evenrwhere ; but Go4. directed U6 angbtC so tjbat 
. we came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. Immediately on crossiug 
the river, the horse of Dost Nfisir fell from weakness. We halted to remount 
Iktiii, and, fMasing among the hilldeks that are between Kbirabfik and Feraghfnefa, 
9Xid:gmg froBi'ona hiUoek «a another, we proceeded by bye toada towwdaUliii. 
Wbm we were leaving these hillocks, Mazid Taghii met and joined hs. He 
had been wounded by an arrow in the right leg, below the knee ; though .it 
had not pierced through and through, yet he reached us with much difficulty. 
• Tfce enemy slew many of my best men. Nasir Beg, Mahomed Ali Mobash^r, 
KiMr&jab MttlMttnmed Ali, Khosr6 Qokaltdsh, and Mamin Chibrek, fen on 
that day. A great many cavaliers and soldiers also fell at the same time.** 
(Memoirs pp. 110, 111.) 

• This defeat was followed by the oft repeated game of treachery. 
In which we regret to say Bd.ber was induced to take a hand. 
At first he withdrew to his uncles, the two Khans, wha3e 
strength so increased in spite of this reverse, diat Tambol, 
'thnragfa his brother. Sheikh Bayezid, made secret proposals to B&b^r 

' Wtth the object of seducing him from their service ; but in vain, for the 
young prince behaving at first with ri^d honesty divulged the 
whole. The Khans, not satisfied with thus discovering and de- 
Aating an intrigue, resolved to meet it by running a coontennine, 
'Mid niged their nephew to feign acquiescence in the proposals, that 
sd be might gain admittance to Akhsi and seize the person of Bayezid 
the governor. " Such artifice and underhand dealing were totally 

. abhorrent from my habits ;*' writes the virtuous autobiographer» 
'^ (BSpedally as there must have been a treaty, and I never cotild 
.bring myself to violate my faith." However, the whole account of 
this affw leads us to suppose that his scruples were not invincible, 
and that his honesty soon began to waver. He hoped indeed to gaia 
Bilyetid without resorting to crooked or violent measures, and kt 
that purpote repaired to Akhsi ; but he was accompanied by fHends, 
who were fully prepared to cany out the original plot. To their 

..mortification they found tliat T&mbol had stolen a march of them, 
and secured the citadel whilst they were napping. Still they iiKvited 
Bayedd to a conference in the town, and seized him. Their treachery 
was soon known in the citadel, and their little party being assailed w6re 
speedQy put to flight. Many were overtaken and unhorsed, B&ber 
with coly eight followers fled by untrodden paths. They were f oxaued 
buttl but one companion, whose horse moved slower and MoiR«r^at 
e'very step,^ remfained with him. A little Airther, and the fafthful 
friend falling behind, B&ber was left alone. Still were his . euemies 
on his traick. Before him, at a distance of two inUes, w^s a-KQdi:y 

, hill. K heeeuld gain that he would leave his weary •tead^and truab to 
his own activity for saf^y. His pursuers Mowed, taking cafe nolf to 
gain too much upon himi as they wished not to slaynisit, 'Imt to 
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capture him when unable to proceed farther. Then they call out 
to liira, assuring him that he lias mistaken them, that it is not their 
wish to do him any harm, and swearing by the Koran that they are 
ready to serve him. Eventually their protestations succeeded, and 
he delivered himself up, letting them condact him to a house in a 
neighbouring village. But before long his suspicions were aroused, 
and lie believed that there was a design to assassinate him. Con- 
templating the immediate prospect of death, he asked and obtained 
permission to retire for devotional purposes into a garden from whence 
there were no means of escape — and there the curtain falls. 

How B&ber escaped, and what happened immediately afWr this 
stirring adventure, we are' not told in his Memoirs or any other his- 
tory ; but when the curtain rises, we find him in the enjoyment 
of liberty, and marching with the two Khans against Fer- 
gh&na. Yet his schooling in adversity was not completed. His 
old enemy Sheib&ni re-appears at this moment, attadts the Khans 
when their forces are divided, makes them his prisoners, and, after 
laying si^e to Andej&n for forty days, obtains it for himself. Bdber, 
used as he had become to running away, still escaped with difficulty, 
and was compelled to give up all hopes of establishing any claims 
to dominion in his own countiy. 

At this period of his history we are led to admire the force of the 
young T6rk's character. When very young he had shed a few tears 
over his misfortunes ; but now he roseabove them with manly vigour. 
An exile from his kingdom and an out-caste from his family, ho 
set off^ like another ^neas, on adventures which opened the road 
to an imperial throne. He had heard ofthe magnificence with 
which Sultan Husein Mirza, also a descendant of Taimur, reigned 
at Herdt, the capital of Khords&n. His court enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the most elegant in the world, abounding as it did 
with poets, theologians, philosophers, historians, architects, musical 
composers, singers, musicians, painters and accomplished penmen^ 
To the refined B4ber, therefore, it offered peculiar attractions, and 
turning thitherwards as a knight errant, with a few trusty ad- 
herents he crossed the snowy mountains. But as he journeyed he 
was drawn aside to seize a prize both rich and accessible. 

Khosrd Shah having been appointed Governor of Kunduz by 
Mahm6d Mirza, B&ber's paternal uncle, bad contrived to render 
himself independent, and also to surprise die strong fort of Hiss&r ; 
but being a licentious tyrant had soon become extremely unpopular, 
so that his power was easily broken by Sheibdni Khan, who gained 
possession of both the capitals which the other had grasped for himself. 
When B&ber approached these places on his journey to Herdt, he 
was joined by several Chiefs, who had till then acknowledged Khos- 
ritfs 'rule, by B&ki Ghegli&mini, Khosra's brother, and finally by 
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the Skah himself. In this way his motley band of three hundred 
followers, miserably equipped and arrned^ was rapidly increased. 
Eventually Khosru's armoury, including eight hundred coats of mail 
and suits of horse furniture, fell into hishands, and his army amount- 
ed to twenty thousand fighting men. 

Thus transformed by a sudden freak of fortune from a homeless 
fugitive into a powerful general,. Bdber next thought of acquiring 
some city and province which should compensate him for the loss of 
Samarkand and Ferghdna. K4bul offered just what he required, 
and thither he marched. As it became for many years his favourite 
residence, was the keystone to his future conquests, and afterwards 
annexed for two centuries to the empire of India, it is deserving of 
a brief description. 

The kingdom of Kabul, including the provinces of Kdbul and 
Gliazni, lay between the thirty-second and thirty-fifth degrees of 
north latitude, and was not so extensive as it is at present. The 
whole of it was a table land, elevated at an average height . of six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Hills surrounding it were 
inhabited by predatory tribes, wha claimed to be independent, but 
were occasionally compelled to pay tribute, when an able Prince 
happened to be seated on the throne. They had never, like the in« 
habitants of the low grounds, been reduced to complete subjection. 
They comprised Afgh&ns, Haz^ras, Aimaks, and others, some of whom 
also were engaged in cultivating the plains and valleys ; but the 
cities and villages were chiefly populated by Tajiks, who spoke the Per- 
sian language, and had been for centuries under the Persian monar^ 
ehy. The climate is one of the most delightful in the world, as 
the whole region is raised above the level of intense heat ; and al- 
though the winter is severe, it is soon succeeded by a charming 
spring. The Government had been in the hands of Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, Baber's uncle, and Abdal-Bizak Mirza his son had succeed- 
ed him, but bad been ejected by Muhammed MoMm, a son of 
Zulntin Arghun, the ruler of Kandah&r. 

Finding himself then at the head of an army, Bdber resolved to 
punish the usurper by usurping the crown himself. So crossing 
the Hindu Eush mountains, he began to descend their southern 
declivity, and for the first time this lover of nature looked upon th# 
star Sobeil mr Canopus. To his ambition it seemed as his good 
genius, beckoning him on to another hemisphere and a new world of 
glory. As he pointed it out, his new friend tlie wily B^ki und^- 
stood his thoughts, and with readiness repeated the coupfet of 
a Persian poet, 

** O Soheil ! how far dost thou shine, and where doet thoa rise f 
^* Thine eye is an omeu of i^ood fortune to hiin on whom it falls." 

Th? young adventurer accepted the omen, marched into the plainr. 
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surprised a body of Mokim*8 troqw, took that diiers brolliier priaoiMr^ 
asid was soon encamped on a meadow close to K^baL As his ad« 
vance was wliolly unexpected, the city bad not been placed in a 
posture of defence, and Mokim agreed to a capitulation on fiiuc 
conditions. B&ber, with a generosity for which lie was always dis- 
tinguished, handsomely rewarded his followers, giving to his 
ungrateful brother Jehdngir, who had accompanied him, Ghasni, 
to M^ir, his other brother, Lamghdnand Nijrow, to other chiefs Tari* 
ous provinces, and to liis inferior officers assignments of lands or 
gratuities. To all the families of such tribes as adhered to him be. 
made presents by levying on the people thirty thousand 
loads of grain, a tribute which, as mature experience led 
him to confess, exhausted the resources of the country, and was a 
serious check to its prosperity. Such is the third scene in the drama 
of our hero*s life. We have seem him a Tartar Chief, and a home- 
less exile ; we now find him seated on a mountain throne. 

But, as Manu says, indulgence does not quench, it raAer quickens 
desire, as flame is increased by oil. The throne of K&bnl was but a 
baiting place for Bdber, and the stories of the old lady of Dekhat 
still living in his memory, ui^ed him on to those romantic lands 
where liisancettors had gained so much renown. Ubi befie^ Hn pcdria^ 
or '^ there rest, where you fare best," was his motto. After a short 
residence in Kdbul, being called to support a Mussulman chief 
beyond tire Indus, he undertook what has been called his first in- 
vasion of India, akbonch in reality he never penetrated into it. But 
he marched to Jel&i&bad, where he delighted in the transition from 
the mountains to rich plains and gazed for the first time with admira-' 
tian upon the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. He defisated several 
bodies of Afghans, and in search of plunder hadreachedthebanksof the 
Indus, when, the country being impoverished and his supplies failingi 
he had no choice but to rotrace his steps to K4bu], where he arrived 
just in time to repress a conspiracy raised by his dangerous ally 
B&ki. In 1505 he made an inroad into Kandah&r; his only 
conquest, however, was Kil&t-e-6hilzi, which he stormed with great 
loss of men and afterwards abandoned. 

An invitation to assist in thwarting the rapacity of an cM enemy 
now met with a hearty welcome from him. We left Sheib&ni Khan 
in possession of Samarkand, where he fek himself secure, and began 
to plan extensive conquests in Khords&n. The ruler of that country 
had lately died, and having left two sons, who as usual disputed the 
succession, a favourable opportunity was offered to an invader. 
Sheibdni advanced, conquered Khor6s&n and laid siege to Balkb^ 
when their common danger induced the brotliers to make a com- 
promise, and reign as joint kings. B&ber having been requested by 
t)ie pld king before his death h^tened to defend their country, and 
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r«maitied there until the winter of 1506 commenced, when the fear ' 
of invasion having passed away, he set off on his return to E^bnl. 
It was near the end of December before he crossed the mountains. 
Snow had then fallen, so that the roads were blocked up, and the 
guides lost tlieir uray. His army was iii imminent danger and all 
eipected to perish from cold, but after suffering incredible hard- 
ships, they reached the valleys and approached K&bul. As usuid 
B&bev*s faithless Chiefs had taken advantage of his absence to con- 
spire against his authority. The citadel was in the hands of his 
fciends, but kept in a state of siege by the conspirators. Acting 
vrith his ordinary promptitude, he despatched a trusty messenger, 
v4o, contriving to enter the citadel, arranged that Bab^r should, at a 
concerted »gnal, advance secretly and attack the enemy in rear^ 
whilst the besieged made a sally. In spite of a partial failure, this 
plan was in the end successful. The rebel army was defeated 
and their leaders taken prisoners, but all were with signal clemency 
pardoned and even restored to B4ber*s &vour. 

At this time Jeh&ngir Mirza, B&ber's brother, died irom the 
eflkets of habitual intemperance^ In the spring of 1505 be had 
taken o&nce and fled from K&bul, but s^erwards rejoined his bro- 
ther and the army on their march to Khor&s&n. At that luxurious-^ 
court he indulged so freely in wine, as to bring on fever and dysen4 
tery, and on the return to R&bul was so feeble, tliat it became ne- 
cessary to bear him in a litter. Unable to throw off the bondage 
of his favourite vice he soon sunk under it. After his death 
his government of Ghazni was bestowed on his youngs brother 
Ndsir Mirza. 

B4ber*s departure from Herat, had left that place exposed to the 
ambition of Sheibdni Khan, who having reduced Balkh and win- 
tered at Samarkand, marched during the spring of 1607 to Khorfi- 
a&n, overcame the feeble resistance of the joint kings, rapidly sub^ 
dued the whole country, and for four years governed it without 
interruption. During this period he also attempted to gain oosses- 
sion of Kandah&r. The princes of that country in their aistress 
sought for aid from Bdber, who marched to their relief with the 
utmost expedition, but had the mortification to find on his arrival 
difti they had aln»dy acknowledged Sheibani as their lord para- 
mount. Baber, however, resolved not to be thwarted, attacked aaoA 
routed their army» then taking Kandah&r by assault obtained «n^ 
iaraiense booty, which he distributed freely amongst his troops. 

Sheibdni Khan's and B&ber*s game of ambiticm had £[« many 
years been a see-saw ; when one was un the other wIeus down. Sbei- 
b&ni was now on the ascendant ; for although B&ber's successes had 
been brilliant, they had not led to territorial extenmn and in^eas- 
ed power. After his rival had withdrawn, Slieibani made himself 
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master of Kaiicla1i4r and menaced Kibul itself. So formidable was 
his strength considered^ that B6ber, anticipating tlie necessity of 
eracnating his capital, actoaliy set out with the intention of making 
conquests and finding a new home in India. Following the line of 
march along which the British hurried in thrir disastrous retreat of 
1841-2, he put to flight the Afoh&ns who opposed him in consider*^ 
ble force, and halted before Jelal&bid ; but after plundering the 
country, once more allowed himself to Taeillate, and returned to 
Kibul. 

. Where the real power of monarchs is insignificant, they are 
usually the more desirous of throwing dust into the eyes of their 
subjects by assuming high sounding titles* So B4ber, considering 
that he represented the illustrious house of Taimur, chose this mo<^ 
ment to tinsel over his weakness by styling himself Padshah, or 
Emperor. A formidable revok of some Moghul mercenaries, who 
were ofifended because he had checked their marauding propensities, 
threatened to deprive him of his new dignity and his life ; but plac- 
ing himself at the head of such troops as remained faithful to him, 
he attacked them boldly, slew or put to flight, after a hand-to- 
hand conflict, five of their champions, defeated the wliole insniipefit 
force after a most heroic struggle, and was once more undisputed 
lord of K&bul and Ghazni. 

And now the prosperity of the powerful rival, who had so often 
crossed his path, was waning. Sheibdni Khan began to fall, and 
did not stop until he was dashed in pieces. In the years 1509 and 
1510 he made two campaigns against the Kaiz&ks and Haziras, and, 
having in both instances suffered severe reverses, learned with 
dismay that a new enemy luid risen against him. It would appear 
that in the wantonness of power, his troops had plundered some dis- 
tricts belonging to Shah Ismael Sefvi, the haughty ruler of Persia, 
who was tlierefore marching with a well-disciplined army to avenge 
the insult. But before hostilities actnally commenced, the two 
princes waged a war of words, and wounded each other with cutting 
satire. In reply to the Shah's demand for satisfaction, Sheib&ni 
taunted him by questioning his title to his crown, because it was 
deri^ved through a female line, and glancing at his family, who 
claimed to be hereditary saints, remarked that he ought to practise 
the duties of an ascetic, instead of presuming to govern Kingdoms. 
These sneers were typically illustrated by appropriate presents, — ^the 
one by a lady*s veil, the otlier by the begging dish of a religious 
mendicant ; and lastly, Sheibani assured bis correspondent, that be* 
ing about to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, he should soon pay his 
Majesty a visit. Petty as these insults were, they yet touched the 
proud Persian on tender points ; but at first lie preserved the saintly 
reputation of his family by an affectation of humility, mildly remon- 
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strating, auidiiig tkat he also had planned a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of a cdebrated saint in Sbeibani*s dominions, and replying to his 
types with- the present of a spindle and distil. In short, both 
parties understood that a deadly conflict was approaching, and the 
Shah hurried on his invasion. At Merv, in Knorasan, the two 
armies joined battle. Sheibani's Uzbeks were totally defeated, and 
he himself numbered amongst the slain. Following this tragedy 
were two afterpieces, which strikingly displayed the savage barba- 
rism of the age and country. By the Shah's orders, Sheibani's limbs, 
were sent as trophies to various parts of his kingdom ; the skin of 
his head, stuffed with straw, was forwarded to Bajazet, Emperor of 
Constantinople, and has skull, set in gold, was used for a drinking* 
cup. No memento mori was that horrid chalice to the truculent 
monarch. At high festivals he gloated over it, intoxicating him-, 
self with the pleasures of satisfied revenge, and anulating tho 
heroes of Odin*s heavra, where, as Lodbrc^ the Saxon tell us, ixk 
the Edda, — 

" The richest ale incessant flows 
In the hollow BkuHs of foes." 

One member of the deceased prince's body was destined, with re- 
fined barbarity, to inflict a blow upon a faithful heart. Agha Rus- 
tarn Roz-eficun, a distinguished cliief^ was known to have frequent- 
ly assured Sheibdni of his loyalty and submission, by saying in 
idiomatic phrase, that his hand was on the skirts of the Khan's robe. 
A special messenger despatched by the Shah now advanced to-' 
wards Rustam as he sat in state on a great festival, and standing 
in dramatic form cried to him with a loud voice : *' Though thy 
hand was never on the hem of Sheibdni Khan's robe, yet his is 
now on thine !" As he uttered these words he drew from beneath 
his own garments the dead man's hand, and flung it on Rustam's.' 
The horror with which the assembly regarded the scene saved 
the messenger. They sat like voiceless ghosts, and sufiered hini' 
to depart uninjured. 

Sheibdni Khan being thus removed, Bdber found a road to con*^ 
quest made clear before him, and although doomed to suffer more' 
losses and defeats, met for awhile with signal success. His first' 
aim was to recover his hereditary kingdom of Ferghdna, and alsi6 
Mdwerranaher. Thither he marched, and on the way met his sister,- 
Khanz&da Begum, who had fallen into the hands of the Persians, 
and been sent to him by the Shah with a complimentary embassy. 
B&ber despatched another embassy in return, and invited the Shah* 
to co-operate in his present undertaking, which was readily com- 
plied with, and a body of veteran Kezelbashes ordered to assist him.' 
These men were of the Shfa sect, and B&ber's gratitude to the Per- 
sian monarch, who was also a bigoted Sh^ led him to take the: 
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^bim'Bigf^ of wearioff, and causing his troops to wear, the tweli^e- 
fiointeil cap.whicfa distinguished that form of Islamisin, and was em- 
blematie of its tweh e Imdms; The consequence was, that althe«gh 
bis troops actually subdued Hissar and Bokh&ra, whilst Ferghiaa 
aek«owle<%ed his authority, and he made a triumphal entry into 
Samarkand, yet the inhabitants of those countries were disgusted at 
bis sttpposed defection to heterodoxy. A. D. 1511 he d^ted the 
Uzbeks in a great battle, and for a short time was lord of K&bul 
and Ohazni, Khunduz and Hiss&r, Samarkand and Bokh&ra, Fer- 
ghana, T^hbend and S«r&m — extensive territories stretdiing from 
the deserts of Tartary to the farthest limits of Ghazni. But the 
citizens of Samarkand in particular professed sanctilj and orthodoxy ; 
so^ treating their conqueror's new garb with dmsion and cmitempt, 
they no longer regarded him as their £avourite. Under these circum- 
stances, being incapable of resisting an invasion of the recniited 
Uzbeks, he was once more driven from Samarkand, and, akhough 
reinforced by a body of Kazelbashes, totally defeated on the borders 
of the desert, before the fort of Ghazhdewao. Adding to his other 

. misfortunes, the treacherous Moghuls took advantage of his weakness 
tp rebel, and made a cowardly attack by night upon his tent, and he 
basely had time to escape in undress from their murderous assault. 

\ Behoid B&ber, then, once more shorn of his dominions, suffering 
fipom a^aal want, and returning with shame to K&bul. About the 
same time he lost his remaining brother Ndsir Mirza, who died like 
Jeh&n|^r from the effects of excessive indulgence in wine ; and such 
power as he still possessed was endangered by another revolt of 
Moghul chiefs, which, however, he promptly quelled. 

B^ber's affairs were now precisely at low water, and it was the hour 
forhis.flood-tide to set in. He wisely gave up all hope of recovering 
either his paternal kingdom Fei^hdna, or Mawerannaher, and, ?as 
Abulfazl declares, was led ^' by divine icspiration to turn his mind 
tQ the e<4»}uest of Hindustan.*' 

What was the condition of India at this period ? No books of 
Bindus help us to answer this question ; but Mr. Erskine, in produ- 
cing thQ two works mentioned at the head of this article, and his 
<)$l)^r Mussulman authorities, throw a gleam of light upon the subject. 
So let us. see what we can ascertain regarding the political, econo- 
na^io^^ a^d social condition of India. 

.v: .In. the first place, we find that the feeble and unpstriotic 
Hindus h^Kl be^ for more than five hundred years an easy 
prey to a succession of Mussulman invaders. At the commeace- 

.meat of $he eleventh century, Mahmud of Ghazni made repeated 
irrv^ops iato their country, extending his ravages UiiQiigh the Paififtb 
to Delhi, the Rajput States, and as far as the southern «xtmpsily of 
Gujarat ; but his successors did not retain possessicm of more than 
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tlie Pan jab. After a hundred and ninety years was establiab^ 
the Afghdn dynasty of 6h6ri, which a hundred years later was 
succeeded by tl»e Khiiji sovereigns, who held a consideraUe portion 
of Hindustan for thirty years and then gave way to the Toglilak 
tfyna^. In I4I2 came the terrible Taimur, none of whose race 
succeeded him in governing India ; but one of his officers establish- 
ed there the Syed dynasty. After another thirty eight years the 
supreme authority passed to the house of Lodi, an Afghan family ; 
but the whole country was broken up into a variety of kingdoms 
and principalities which were but nominally subject to the £mperor 
of Delhi. 

When Baber contemplated the invasion of India, Sultan Ibra- 
him Lodi, grandson of Behlul, founder of the Lodi dynasty, claimed 
the sovereignty of Oud, Laknau, Juanpiiir and Beh&r, as well as of 
a tract of country to the west of the Jamna, extending from the 
fiatlej to Bandelkand ; in fact his kingdom stretched from the Salt range 
and mountains of Kashmir to Behar, and from the Him&lyas to 
Gudli&r. But his chiefe were turbulent Afghdns, who obeyed him 
only when it suited them to do so, and his attempts to enforce a 
stricter submission, drove them into a rebellion, which he sup- 
pressed with such cruelty that their discontent was only waiting 
a favourable opportunity for a further manifestion. All the 
country eastward of the Ganges revolted under Mahommed 
Shah, and the Panjab under Doulat Khan. Ibrahim's uncle, 
Ala^-din, had also set up a claim to the throne, and was 
at Kdbul soliciting Bdber to support his pretensions ; so that 
Ibrdhim's position was one of great difficulty. Nor was it improved 
by his personal cliaracter, for his avarice afforded but an ill-con- 
trast to Baber*s liberality, and he was without military experience* 
He had no ability to form the necesscory combinations for a campaign 
or make arrangements on a field of battle, and from the moment the 
war commenced, all his movements told both of negligence and 
incapacity. 

Such was the political condition of the territories nominally sub- 
ject to the throne of Delhi. There were also in Hindust&n three 
independent kingdoms. Bengal was governed by Nasret Shah, 
Guzardt by Sekander Shah, and Malwa by Sultan Mahmud. The 
R4jp6t principality of Cheitur was (ilso governed by Rdna Sanga, a 
brave and able chieftain, of whom we shall have more to say pre- 
sently. South of the Nerbdda reigned numerous princes, M'ho 
were all independent of the kings of Delhi.. 
' Long as the North of India had been under Mussulman rule, the 
ancient organization of the Hindus was still retained. Divisions into 
districts and local governments under petty chieftains, the well 
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known, peculiar, and skilfully contrived village systeno^ tbese were 
still as tney had been from time immemorial. 

For tlie administration of justice there were no regular Courts of 
law. Disputes amongst Hindus were settled by village chiefs, 
district officers, or specially appointed arbiters. When Mussul- 
mans were concerned the Kazi was referred to, but his jurisdiction 
was chiefly confined to questions of marriage contract, divorce, and 
all such as were mixed up with religion. The higher officers of go- 
vernment were nearly independent of law, and in the habit of in- 
•flicting pains and penalties, even to the extent of capital punishment, 
at their own discretion. 

As has always been the case, tlie revenue was derived principally 
from a tax on land ; but duties were also levied at the frontiers of the 
various states on all such goods as were imported. There was also 
a shop and stall tax in towns, and, where Mussulmans had sufficient 
power to make the invidious distinction, a capitation tax was 
demanded from all who did not profess their faith. 

With regard to the difficult question, whether the cultivator or 
government was proprietor of the soil, Mr. Erskine considers, that 
each had a legal right, the one claiming possession, the other a share 
of the produce. But here occurs another question which he leaves 
unnoticed, and we ask, whether the amount of produce which the 
crown could demand was according to any regulated proportion ? It 
is well known that Manu lays down rules in the matter ; Strabo 
and Diodorus declare, that a fourth of the produce was the rent. 
But we feel sure that the Mussulman conquerors suited their own 
convenience, and whenever they were so disposed could make such 
exorbitant demands upon the cultivator, that he would be at length 
driven to relinquish his farm ; so, practically, the crown was both 
lord paramount and absolute proprietor. Jagirdars, or persons to 
whom grants of land had been made, claimed the same rights as 
government, and like the feudal barons of the West exercised 
a certain civil and criminal jurisdiction on their estates. Their 
own tenure might be one of two kinds, as their grants were 
either permanent and hereditary, or else tenable during the monarch's 
pleasure. 

Baber considered, that the inhabitants of the countries in which 
he had resided had advanced far beyond the Hindus in all the 
arts of civilized life. Irrigation by means of artificial canals was 
unknown in India ; nor were aqueducts used for the supply of 
towns ; but water was drawn from wells or tanks either by what 
we call the Persian wheel, or by the ordinary contrivance of buckets, 
which bullocks lifted up, dragging the ropes to which they were at- 
tached over a roller. The cities were not usually graced by 
any imposing arclxtecture, but in a few, Chdnderi for in- 
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stance, there were noble houses, and Baber describes the Hin- 
du palaces of Gualiar as " singularly beautiful" although de- 
ficient in design. What most struck him was the rapidity with 
which towns sprang into existence or fell into decay. When 
the Natives intended to settle on any spot, they had only to dig 
a tank or well and run up a few hovels ; inhabitants then swarm- 
ed from every direction. On the other hand, large cities had 
been known to be completely abandoned in a day and a half, and 
after a short time traces of population could scarcely be discovered 
on their sites. There were few mechanical inventions ; of 
domestic comforts there were none* The charms of easy conversa- 
tion and convivial intercourse were unknown to the Hindus. Baber 
himself introduced melons and grape* ; but before his time little 
fruit was cultivated, and there was no good butchers' meat or bread. 
Particularly the invaders from Kabul missed their accustomed lux- 
ury of ice. There was not in the whole country a decent candlestick,' 
and if a great man wanted a light, he had only the clumsy con- 
trivance of a small tripod containing oil and a wick, which an 
attendant held at his master's side. In addition to these little facts 
we have a detailed account of the Natural History of the country. 
We observe that of wild animals the rhinoceros was found in the 
jungles near the rivers Indus and Gogra, and their horns were used 
for drinking cups, being supposed, like the Venetian glass of the 
middle ages, to indicate the presence of poison. No other beasts or 
birds require notice here, except perhaps the parrots, which Baber 
had been assured could not only speak but also reflect, so that when 
the cage of one had been covered up, he cried, " uncover my face, 
I cannot breathe,** and when his bearer had set his cage on the 
ground, observing a number of persons passing by he exclaimed, 
" everybody is going by, why don't you go on ?*' This 
is absurd enough, but the metaphysical student will remember, that 
Locke has a story in his Essay, which is quite as heavy a tax upon 
our credulity.* 

I The wealth, the beauties and the natural curiosities of Hindus- 
tan, all had attractions for the ambitious and refined mind of'Bdber. 
Resolved to possess himself of the country, he had made Kandahar 
a stepping-stone, and with a view of establishing his power there had 
led a formidable army against it in 1514. It is a singular circum- 
stance that Shah Beg, the ruler of Kandahar, knowing that he was 

* Prince Maurice, writes Locke's Informant, was shewn a parrofc in Brazil* 
wliicU carried on a rerular conversation with him, and being; asked his employment, 
replied •* Je <rarde les poulles." " The prince laughed, and said, * Vous ^ardez les 
ponUes ?' Tiie parrot answered, • Oui, moi ; et je s^ai bien faire,* and m«de the 
chuck four or five times that people u^eto make to chickens wlien tliey caU them." 
As the Prince's Chaphiin believed all this, we are not surprised that he " would 
never from that time eudure a parrot but said, they had a devil in thorn." 
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in the way of his restless neighbour, had for long felt a presentiment 
cf . his fiite ; and believing that sooner or later he must be ejected from 
his country, had secured for himself a retreat by invading and 
gonquering a great portion of Sind. Although he was left in 
possession of his own territory after its first invasion, in coih 
sequence of a dangerous illness which prostrated his assailant and 
induced him to make terms of peace, yet he was not so fortunate in 
1 520, when B&ber having feared during his absence in the Panj&b 
that K&bul would be invaded by an army from K4ndahdr, resolv- 
ed to put a stop to all such incursions by completely subduing that 
country. Accordingly, he laid siege to the capital, drove the gar- 
rison to extremities, forced Shah Beg to promise that he would de-* 
liver up the province with its dependencies after a stipulated period, 
and in 1522 was formally installed in his new possession. The ex- 
pelled prince seated himself on the throne which his sword had won 
in Sind, but for the remaining two years of his life was haunted 
with the dread, that even his new conquest would be wrested from 
him by his insatiable rival. 

Haviug thus gained K&ndah&r, Baber also felt that he could not 
safely march into Hindustan, until he had secured his rear by sub- 
jugating the Hazaras, Aimdks, Afgh&ns, and other hill tribes. The 
Yusuf-zais he eflfectually conciliated by marrying a daughter of one 
of their chiefs. Setting out with a light force, he marched hastily 
against the rest, surprised various bodies of them, and after staying 
or dispersing the men, carried away their women, cattle, and all their 
property of any value. In this way he did not indeed entirely 
subdue them, but inspired them with such terror that for a time they 
i^uspended their plundering expeditions. 

And now there seemed little to prevent him from seizing long coveted 
Hindust&n. He therefore undertook what is called his fifth inva- 
sion of that country, but which was the first having for its object 
permanent conquest. All five were made between the years 
1519 and 1523. In the first he crossed the Sind above Attok fol- 
lowed by fifteen hundred or two thousand men, apparently with a 
mere desire of plunder ; of the second nothing is known. The tliird 
was in 1520, when he took Sidlk6t. Tlie fourth was undertaken at 
the solicitation of Ald-ed-din, as before mentioned. Baber then con- 
quered the Panj&b, placed its several districts under the command of 
his own officers, and arranged by treaty that Lahur, with all the coun- 
tries west of it, should be ceded to him in full sovereignty so soon as 
he should succeed in seating Ald-ed-din upon the throne of Dellii. 
Anxious to obtain his promised crown, the Afgh&n usurper liastened 
by forced marches to the capital with troops which B&ber had placed 
at his di8po5«il, but was defeatetl by his nephew Ibrdliim, and driven 
back towards the Panjdb. lie was saved from destruction by the 
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advance of Baber^ who» accompanied by Huinayun, bis eldest soiu 
and twelve thousand men, passed the Sind on the ] 6th December 
1525, and entered Sialkdt without opposition. The remainder 
of Al&-ed--din*s history may be told in a few words. So long 
as bis presence was useful in Bdber's camp he was treated with res-^ 
pect, but afterwards was slighted and imprisoned. Contriving to 
escape he found refuge with Beh&der Shah, King of Gujarat, and was 
afterwards amongst the active opponents of Bdber*s successor, the 
Emperor Humdyun. 

Marching onward from Si41kdt, Baber found with delight thai 
the enemy to the number of forty thousand had been seized by one 
of those panics to which Indian armies are always subject, when 
quisque pavendo dot vires farnce and a host of armed warriors are 
changed, as by magic, into a flock of scared sheep. 

On the 4th January the fort of Milwat was surrendered to hkn 
srfto a short blockade, and there he obtained— *which to him was a 
rich treat— a valuable Hbrary. Placing a detachment of his army 
under the command of Hum&yun, who gained his first laurels by 
sacking Hiss4r-Fir5za, he himself encamped on the banks of the 
Jamna opposite Sirsdwa. He then made two marches down the 
stream, and sent across into the Doab one division of his army, which 
surprised six or seven thousand of the enemy's cavalry, and pursued 
them to the outskirts of their camp. 

B&ber was now but two marches distant from the plain of Pa- 
nipat, where the fate of India has been so frequently decided in 
pitched battles. Anticipating a severe struggle, he made every 
preparation which prudence could suggest, employing his men for 
five or six days in joining his gun carriages together with twisted 
hides so as to stop charges of cavalry, and forming with earth*bags 
moveable breastworks, behind which his matchlock men could 
load and discharge their pieces in safety. He then took up a strong 
position, where the town of Panipat was on his right, and his left 
protected by ditches and branches of trees. At the extremity of 
each wing was a strong party of Moghul horse, whose duty it was— 
according to a system of tactics learnt from the Uzbeks — ^to outflank 
the enemy after the battle should commence. The centre was co* 
vered by cannon and breastworks, except that at intervals of a 
bowshot passages were left, through which a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty men might march out abreast. 

The narrative of the conflict which foUoweil does not lead 
us to admire the strategy of the commanders on either side, 
and all that can be said i/?, that Bdber formed a plan, whilst 
his enemies api^ear to have had none. His first step was a hhixi-* 
der, which would certainly have been latal to his cacise^ if he 
had been opposed by an active and determined foe. He attempted 
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a niglit surprise, and so mismanaged it that it entirely failed ; but 
yet liis detachment of four or five thousand men were suffered to re- 
treat uninjured. On the morning of the 29th of April the Afgh&n 
host advanced in battle array, but were brought to a sudden check 
by Bdber's formidable defences. Still the rear ranks pressing onward, 
there was neither advance nor retreat, only confusion. Then 
was Baber's opportunity. He saw it at once, and made the most 
of it, ordering tne flanking parties to wheel round and charge the 
enemy in rear, at the same time that the wings advanced. From this 
moment the contest might be said to be decided, although the 
Afghdns fought obstinately. Their masses were chained in front 
and rear, and mowed down by artillery. At noon they fled, leaving 
on the field about fifteen or sixteen thousand slain, amongst whom 
was Ibrdhim, thus saved from further misery and disgrace. 

And now the victor of Panipat seeing within reach the 
fulfilment of his long cherished visions, used every means 
of improving his victory. Detachments of his army pursued 
the fugitives to the walls of Delhi and Agra. The third day 
after the battle he himself took possession of the former, and then 
hastened on to the latter city, which Hum&yun was blockading. 
Bdber found that the family of Bikarmajit, Raja of Gudli&r, 
who had been slain whilst fighting for Ibrdhim at Pani- 
pat, had fallen into his son's hands, and been treated by him with 
generosity. In gratitude, they had presented their captor with 
a diamond, which Ta vernier, himself a dealer, afterwards saw 
and valued at £880,000. Humdyun offered this to his father, 
who liberally returned it to him, instead of receiving it to grace his 
imperial crown. 

Having thus nearly gained the height of his ambition, BAber 
took a retrospective view of his efforts to conquer Hindustan, coni- 
pared his success with that of previous conquerors, and after 
weighing the matter fairly and deliberately gave judgment ia 
his own favour. His remarks are so sensible, his vanity so par- 
donable, his piety in attributing all to Divine favour, which he had 
previously shewn to be a result of his own foresight and courage, 
so strictly according to Christian precedent, that we think our read- 
ers will be glad to have the passage extracted from the original. 
After giving a passing allusion to his four first invasions of India 
he proceeds : 

*' The fifth time, the most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast down and 
defeated an enemy so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master and 
conqueror of the powerful empire of Hindustan. From the time of the blessed 
Prophet, (on whom and on his family be peace and salvation !) down to the 
present time, three foreign kings had subdued tlie country, and acquired the 
sovereignty of Hindustan. One of these was Sultan MahmCid Ghiuni, whos« 
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family long continued to fill the throne of that country. The second^ was 
Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri, and for many years his slaves and dependants 
swayed the sceptre of these realms: I am the third. But my achievement is 
not to be put on the same level with theirs ; for Sultan Mahmdd, at the time 
when he conquered Hindustan, occupied the throne of Khorasin, and bad 
absolute power and dominion over the Sultans of Khwarizm and the surround* 
ing chiefs. The King of Samarkand, too, was subject to him. If his army 
did not amount to two hundred thousand, yet grant that it was only one hundred 
thousand, and it is plain that the comparison between the two conquests must 
cease. Moreover, his enemies were Rajas. All Hindustan was not at 
that period subject to a single Emperor. Every Raja set up for a monarch on his 
own account, in his own petty territories. Again, though Sultan Shehabeddin 
Ghuri did not himself enjoy the sovereignty of Khorasan, yet his elder brother. 
Sultan Ghiaseddin Gh6ri, held it. In the Tabak4t-e-Nasiri it is said, that on 
one occa&imi he marched into Hindustan with one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand cataphract horse. His enemies, too, were Rais and Raj&s ; a siAgie 
monarch did not govern the whole of Hindustan. When I marched into 
Behreh we might amount to one thousand five hundred, or two thousand men 
at the utmost. When I invaded the country for the fifth time, overthrew 
Sultan Ibr&him, and subdued the empire of Hindust&n I had a larger army 
than I had ever before brought into it My servants, the mer- 
chants and their servants, and the followers of all descriptions that 
were in the camp along with me, were numbered, and amounted to twelve 
thousand men. The Kingdoms that depended on me were Badakshan, Kundez, 
Kabul and Kandahir ; but these countries did not furnish me with assistance 
equal to their resources ; and, indeed, some of them, from their vicinity to the 
enemy, were so circumstanced, that, far from affording me assistance, I was 
obliged to send them extensive supplies from my other territodes. Besides 
this, all Mawerannaher was occupied by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks^ 
whose armies were calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, 
and who were my ancient foes. Finally, the whole empire of Hindustan, from 
Behreh to Behar, was in the hands of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan 
Ibrahim, from the resources of his Kingdom, could bring into the field an army 
of five hundred thousand men. At that time some of the Amirs to the east 
were in a state of rebellion. His army on foot was computed to be a hundred 
thousand strong ; his own elephants, with those of his Amfrs, were teckoned 
at nearly a thousand, yet under such circumstances, and in spite of this power^ ^ 
placing my trust in God, and leaving behind me my old and inveterate enemy 
the Uzbeks, who had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to 
meet so powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrihim, the lord of numerous armies, and 
emperor of extensive territories. In consideration of py confidence in Divine 
aid, the most High God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had 
undergone to be thrown away, but defeated my formidable enemy, and made 
me the conqueror of the noble country of Hindustan. This success I do not 
ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good fortune flow from my own efforts, 
but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of God.'* (Memoirs, pp. 309, 310.) 

Although the spoil obtained by Bdber was immense, yet it was 
distributed by him with such profusion amongst his friends and fol- 
lowers, that like Alexander the Great he seemed to retain nothing 
for himself but hope. Humfiyuh's portion was a palace, all that it 
contained, and seventy lakhs, estimated to be worth £56,700 ster- 
ling. The chief Amirs were rewarded in proportion. Every soldier 
received a gratuity. Presents of gold, silver, rich jewels, clothes and 
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captive slaves were made to his Telations ; arid to each individual W 
the country of K4bul, male or female, slave or fre^, young oroUli 
was given a small coin called a sharul^hi, equal to trine pence or ten 
pence sterlin<(. Thus the KdbuHs were — as many other nations 
Defore an"d since have been — enriched by the plunder of Hradusl&n. 

B&ber was now an Emperor in reality and not only in name ; yet 
was his throne far from being established on a secure basis ; for neither 
Hindu nor Mussulman inhabitants were bn)ken into his yoke. 
They regarded his invasion as a temporary calamity, and thought 
he must soon give way to some more successful plundererl 
Hence soldiers hesitated to enlist under his banner, and tlie 
wretched peasants removed their supplies, abandoning their 
dwellings, that they might infest tlie highways. A hos* 
tile combination of Aighdn chiefs was formed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Agra, and a more dangerous one in the 
Eastern provinces of Judnp6r and Oud. His own troops, who bad 
lived in temperate climates, were sinking under the oppressire hediU 
of May ; many were the sudden deaths consequent upon ^posure to 
the fierce rays of the sun ; louder grew their murmurs of impatience^ 
and at last they openly insisted that they should be sent back to 
their homes. Bdber's position, therefore, was one of imminent danger, 
and it seemed that, after all his victories, he had but gained a babble 
which ^vould burst and elude his grasp. 

The crisis was a test of the Emperor's character, and it proved 
that he was of the same metal as an English hero, Henry tlie Fifth, 
who, before the battle of Agincourt, was in a similar predicament. 
Addressing his nobles in full council, ho reminded them that they had 
indeed become masters of rich provinces, but that they could not 
hope to retain by indolence what they had gained by toil. Let such 
as had no stomach for fighting slink off to their homes, but let none 
dare to propose that the whole army should return. The address 
succeeded ; Bdber infused his own spirit into his friends, and his 
enemies quailed in proportion. Several Afgh&n chiefs joined Iris 
standard ; the easterh confederates were defeated by Humdyun. 
Bi&na, an important fortress, was surrenderetl to Iris general, and 
Oudlidr taken by strategem. Finally, to shew that he was not a 
passing bird of prey, but that his conquests would terminate in empire, 
as well as to indulge his taste for the fine arts, he commenced 
building a palace and laying out a garden on the banks 
of tbe Jamna opposite Agra, and encouraged his noWlity to follow 
his example. 

On the other hand, his enemies placing no longer dependence on 
open war, and only resorting to base and secret plots, nearly 
succeeded in procuring his assassination. In order that his palal^ 
miglit be tempted by the novel style of Indian cookery, he had 
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inemitiooftly appropriated to himself the deceased Ibr&bim's culijnary 
establiskijSi^nt, and that prince's mother ungratefully and diabolica^ 
took adv^tage of the circumstance to further her wicked designs 
ag^nst B^beTi although she h^ been treated by him with signal 
liMTfJity. By oceans of a female slave and one of the royal tastejjs 
dbs bribed a cook to use a subtle posion with which she had proviid- 
f4 hin>« The vigilance of the other tasters left him no leisure 
to complete the mixture, as he had be^ instructed; but he conven- 
ed so much poison to one of the dishes* that the Emperor was 
tak^n ill immediately after partaking of it. As his Majesty's sto- 
mach, tried as it had been by habits of indulgence, was known not 
to be easily turned, suspicion was aroiised, the conspiracy brought 
to light, and sunuaary justice executed upon the inferior criminals. 
Tbo taster wa(( hewn in pieces, the cook flayed alive, one femal9 
§l9Te shoti and another trampled to death by an elephant. The 
guilty Queen-mother was thrown into prison, and all her proper^ 
Qoufiiscated* 

,. Bdber's nest passage of arms, was with the B^jputs, the on^ 
l>0opla in India whose history offers to Europeans the attrap- 
Ijions of chivahry and romance. Su<^h high notions of honour 
had they, that they made it their Moloch to which they of?* 
fere4 the liyes of those whom they hsid dearesV The alternative 
with their proud warriors was victory or death. When their citi^ 
and fortresses were assailed they defended themselves with obstin^y, 
but if all their efforts were vain, there remained to them one ex- 
pedient of wild and reckless valour. Their homes thea because 
the funeral pyros of their families, and rising flames announced to 
their enemios that B&jptxt wives and children were saved fion^, jlis*. 
honour and slavery by being burnt alive. Fresh from their de^ of 
horror the husbands and sons would then make a sally against the 
besiqpers, in which probably every soul would perish. 'The narra- 
tives of such events must fill us with wonder and awe, although th^y 
disclose the infiUuation of despair, not the deliberative calnums of 
true courace. 

B&na Sanga, Prince of Cheitur, now called Udipur, was a i>erfeQt 
type :of his race, and the soul of Bajpiit chivalry. The antiquity 
and purity of his descent guve him great influence amongst m 
tribes, and supported his personal ambition ; so that in a sdri^ c$ 
suceessful wars he had extended considerably the boundaries of bia 
principality, «nd induced to subjection the territories which bordered 
on his own. Having defeated and taken captive the king of 14alwa^ 
he afforded such an mstanoe of magnanimity that in India atj^ast 
it would be difficult to find its panlllel, and this we learn £rpm' tbff 
testim<my of an enemy. Ferishta, the Mussulman historian* x^wAfi 
that this generous Hiiulu had his prisoner brought within l^s twt» 
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kkn^etf an^nded upon the sufferer, with his own bimU dva»^ 
ed hh) woundsf diow«d liitn everjr markof attention^ and whanvke 
tt^ Y«d9ver^, sent libn bade with ah Mcort of a dioasand lU^JU 
hd^ to his capital of Mandy, where the liberated prince nsuand 
the fein^if Gtyfernmetit. After a fictorioiu progreas; he had twice 
nM sitid d^ent^ ih pitched battks the late ^Itan Ibrahim. Hw 
bards of his familr, proud of their chieftain*s fkry, relate that 
*• eighty thousand horse, seven Rajas of t}ie higbest raak, nine ilwe, 
and one hundred and four chieftains, bearing the titles of Biwul 
Mfid R6wnt, with five hundred war--elephants, foilowed him in^ ^ 
Md. The princes of M&rw&r and Amber did him homage, and 
t)ie Raos of Graaltftr, Ajmir, Silcri, Raesen, Kalpee, CMadfai^ 
BeMMidi, Gagrown, Rampnra, and Ab6, served him as trk^ntarieSf or 
held him in chief/' All this power had been obtained bj his own 
jjood sword, and distinguished valour, as B&b^, his ga[kerons foe, 
admitted. 

B4na Sanga now came forward as the champion of the fiiiidu 
race, bidding defiance to Baber, and prepared to contend with bim 
for the vacant throne of the Lodis. Some years previously he hmA 
expressed great regatd for the Emperor, and had concerted with 
him an aftadc upon Sultan Ibrahim ; an artangemeiit« however^ 
^hieh led to nothing but mutual dis8atisfiu:tion and recrittiina^ 
tion. A^ this time he was at the head of a hundred and twenty 
thoiisand men, including the Chief of Bilsa, who could • com^-^ 
tnand thirty thousand horse, numerous other chiefs^ each of whom 
Contributed from four to twelve thousand horse, and ten tbousaad 
adventurers, led by a brother of Ibrahim, who hoped to gain the 
crown of Delhi for himself. With this host, and actuig 
in alliance with the Afghan confederacy, he marched against Biina, 
land met B&ber at STkri, now called Fatehpnr. Sev^al skinnblBQa 
followed, in winch die imperial troops suffered severely ftom R6jp6t 
gallantry and prowess, so that they lost one of their horse^^ta^ 
atahdards, and were fain to admit tliat they had at last found ener«^ 
getic veteran enemies, with a high sense of honour, and led on by 
a hero whose name struck terror even into the hearts of conquerors. 
So discouraged were they, that the Emperor exhausted the resources 
of his fertile mind in the attempt to inspirit them, and strengths 
theur position. Even then his efforts were nearly frastrated byaaoothn 
silyer, who, ignorant that the only use of his craft was to encourage 
tiie troops, was so ill-advised as to declare that Mars being in tha 
West, any army coming from the East would* be defeated^ in this 
enietgeney, the Emperor resorted to measures, which were cfaaraotckv 
istic % bkn atrid his age. With tlie doable object of prointiating 
ktevi^VAi^ cY^^)^ religious excitement, he took a ple(%e of. total 
abstinence fVom wine, induced three hundred nobles to fdlow hi5 cs*' 
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mph^ fiposkd, bjjthrofving salt into it, a large.^tock of ihefbrbid^^ 
WvflBage,jwUcb had jusi arrived firoin Giiazui, i^d, after.breiiking 
an:iusgi>hl::aadsibr^ goblito, distributed tbe fi^gmenls . amjoing^ 
dormltts and Bfedy per&ons. In attastaUon of his tow,< he :}>9r- 
miiledJiis beard to remain uncut. He conciliated Mussulmans, alePi 
^ffl fiirther«. by issuiag a finn&ii» egiewpting them from tlie- paynie&t 
o£lhe.ordinary taxes ; and finally^ he made a bcdd and stirriiag s4r 
diees to his assembled offices, pmnting out to tliem th^^ it was better 
to; dbs with .honour than to live with infamy ; that if they. 
pendiod they w<mhl be martyrs in the cause of the Most 
High '.God, and exhorting them to swear by the holy book, 
tk^they would never shrink from battle or death* These well- 
ttmedeffixrts wore completely successful. . His troops wei*e inflamed 
with ^ ardour of emu1ati<Hi, and bound themselves by tlie required 
oath to do or die. Sejziog the favourable oj^rtunity, Bdber ordered 
an immedijate advance* • _ ' 

Eour days afterwards, on the 1 6th March 1527» was fought tb» 
c c hbrat ed battle of Kanwa, the intervening time having been occu-^ 
pied by Bdher in arranging his guns, forming a sort of ba:eastwori£ 
which jBould be moved on wheels, and digging trenches q. mile or 
tieo in frpo^ of his former position. Galloping along the line, lie 
asiHuitod his of&cenf and troops, and instructed tliem hqivr to act 
umier e^mrj probable emergency* Jhe right wing lie eommitted 
to Humiyun, suppcnrted by trusty ofiicers, and assumed himseif 
command of the centre* There were also strong reserves, and, as 
QSRial, two flankii^ columns of Moghul horse* The guns, connecte<j[ 
by daifis, and protected by the breastwork, were placed. in the 
Qsntre, whilst behind them were matohlock-men and other tro<^, 
who were ready to make a charge whenever the chains should 
he dropped ta admit their passage. The battle commenced at 
ludf^past nine in die morning, and was not. decided uQtil the 
evaniBg; For long the Bajputs urged their impetuous assault^ 
a^ost Baber^s strong position and formidable artillery, but. jn 
Yaia; until, at last he ordered a simultaneous movement of hiii 
whrialuie, threw them, into confusion,, and completed their defea|. 
The mast terrible danghter followed;, for tlie flanking columns of 
Mo^ui hovn bad wheeled round, and gained the roar of tlie 
BU^patSf wluv althoi^h they fought their way through witli desperate 
vflioar^ weee pursued and cut up by the rest of the MohiUBr 
modan cavalry. Tlie field of battle and roads Teading f rpm it 
were strewed. with dead, amoi^st whom were many chiei^ of j^oito. 
Bi6nar.S&9^ bimsel( escaped with difficulty, through th^ se]^«£«cjriii|^ 
ciog.derotion of his followers ; but hjs power was for ever bfokeiit.:; 

The brffcd Prince of Cb^itor took the field once nior^ thtii iite^ 
year, and that was his last effort ; for he died in his retreat ftoui 
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Ireji irhich he had besieged in tmo. The batds of Bijpiyuuk Ut» 
iMir tuneful brethren of the North, loving to shed a halo of nmnimj 
i«iifad die last days of their heroic prinoe, sajr that befiwe he expiied 
oto of die tedent sages appeared to him in Ttaiona of the wght» wiA 
a terrtflc Ibm amd thieatening aapect. The R6ia awoke in a ^ tf 
involimtary trenbling, and knew that he had leeflived a aamnioaii la 
jthe odier wmM, which in a fbw dm he obeyed. His glorious epiftt 
Had, learing behind it a body which had been so hacked in figkt, dial, 
as nien said, only the *< fragments of a wanrior" remained. One ne 
hai been loet in conflict with his brother, an arm in action with the 
King of Delhi ; a cannon-ball had crinpled him, and he was covered 
wkh eighty honorable scars, which haa been caused by the swords 
or lances of bis enemies. Stricken R^pdt&na wept for die man, 

** To whom her safety and her fame ihe owed — 
Her chief, her here, aad almeet her ipod.** 

The victory of Kanwa dissolved the Hindu confederacy, as Panipftt 
liad dissolved that of the Afgh6ns, and the remainder of Bdber's 
career was a succession of triumphs. Immediately after the battle 
he conquered Mewat and recovered Laknau, as well as several towns 
'near Agra of which he had been deprived. After the monsoon of 1527 he 
marched against Medini Rao, the R4jput chief of Chdnd^ri, and earty 
'the following year took his strong citadel by assault The same year 
lie turned towards the east, passed the Ganges, and defeated a n6w 
confederacy of rebellious Afgnans. As his mind was ever reverting 
!to the scenes of his early exploits, he urged Hum&yun, who was 
at Kabul, to possess himself of Balkh andHissdr; then to march 
on i^amarkana. At the commencement of 1529, he sent his geileHd 
against the Baluclies,. who had made devastating inroads into his 
territories, and himself marched to Behar against the Eastern Af- 
&h&m, who were again making head under Sultan MahmM Lodi, 
brother of the late Ibrahim. As his enemies, on retiring, found 
refuge in the camp of Nasrat Shah, King of Bengal, who had also 
"committed several overt acts of hostility, Baber demanded a cate- 
gorical explanation of that prince's intentions, and when it proi-^d 
unsatisfactory, marched against him to the junction of the Ganges 
and Gogra, passed the latter in face of the enemy, and drove tlwm 
back in confusion. This last victory was decisive. The Ring of 
Bengal accepted his proffered terms, the refractory Afghans sub- 
mitted one after another, and Bdber returned in triumph, to paai the 
rainy season at Agra. 

But the eventful drama of his life was now at its closing scene. 
i)uring the operations of the season preceding the rains of 1528, his 
health liad been considerably impaired, but his activity was un- 
diminished. In March, after batliing in the river G6mti, he hid 
become afflicted with pains in the ^ar and partial deafness, and in 
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JSb^tambdr, attributing a renewal of tb^ pain to a ckiil canted, ^y 
moonshine, bo took opium, wfaicb« however^ gare him ad leliaf, but 
latber biDimbt oa fflnesi. Tbe next month we see^ Utm in kis Ma** 
tton» OiMasMining of firtigue, paki^ in bis ear> and wunt of eleep, Oa 
tb# 64li of NovembeK he was sttddenly taken so ill 1^ be with 
^iffcolftf inished die piajrere wludi be had commeaced, and thea 
sirfhied an attack of fafer and ague. Tet he only oitiitted Irriting 
.far tvei^y-feur horns, and we find hinft in April 1520 ridbg thirty 
kese in one day. At bust, by a singular act of derotion, be nMdo,aa 
he 8up{>oBed, a farmal resignatioQ of his life in his soa'a £ayoa^-^ 
pRWeediag so ecbious diat it folly deseires to be T^^ 

B6bar^ who had a viost affectionate disposition, used to efk^ par«- 
tieiilafiy tbe society of his son Ham&ynn, a yoang man of spnf^tly, 
cultivated mind, ^nd^lished manners. At a time when bis spirits 
were depressed by tbe death of a younger child^ named Alww, he 
merethuiever dasired thesdaoe of this inteieoarse, and bearing 
that Hum&yun was dangerously ill, ordered him to be conT^ied at 
onee to Agn» where the disease reached such a height that .tb,e 
youth's life was despaired o^ and medical treatment supposed to be of 
Ho longer avaiL A man ^ninent for sanctity then declared it to 
have been die opinion of the ancients, that in such a case he might 
be« restored to health, if an offering should be made to God of. mat 
wUcb ^ suffever esteemed most valuable. Bdber, impressed I7 
ibis sentonent, asserted that his own life was most precious in 
Huiaiyun*8 estimation, and he was resoh'ed to offer that 
tOcGrodrSS a vicarious sacrifice for his son. Once having ^iteitain^ 
this strange purpose, attempts to dissuade bim fiom putting it into 
. practiice were useless. He was told that the offering should be of 
seme w<Hrldly goods, not of a life ; and it was suggested that IJie 
object, might be attained if the magnificent diamond which Humi- 
yua had obtained from Bikerm&jit's &mily were sold, and the pro* 
eeeds applied to pious and charitable uses. In vain ; the Emperor 
iaeisted upon sacrificing himself, and with that view adopted a 
anethodi which was even more extraordinary than his first chimera. 
Retiring into his private ^apartments, he prayed to God, and then, 
by walking thrice round his afflicted son, denoted that he was making 
a waive offering. His feelings assured him that his vow was heard« 
and bis offering accepted : *^ I have prevailed ! I have saved blm F" 
excbumed the tender-rhearted enthusiast ; and from that moment 
Hum&yun*s health began to recover, whilst B&ber*s gradually de- 
cliaed. 

At length, perceiving tliat his lamp of life was nearly burnt OAit, 
JBaber summoned his ministers and friends to meet in solemn con- 
clave* Then followed an affecting ceremony. Taking Huiwdyjm^s 
hand in b|s own, the dying monarch pronounced him his s^cve<^oir. 
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auLaAarwards, famsiDg Itin to ait on tke din»e» IiC! Ittioself : Iii}?. 
Btnitched atkis sob's feet* To the coiuMellors be gav# wuehadwe*:; 
mA feMsng lest his youBger sods should meet, the fate wliich » 1^' 
East m ordnorily leserved far jimior brsfiches in the aialerrliBr^ 
oFfoyid iainiliea^ heeanieatly cbaiged Humijmii to behave }pisMfh 
towards: his hcethren, and not, under any cticnassfincfs, to igmm^- 
agnsi tbcm to tlie Issl txtieniity . Soeft after^ on ibe 2Mi Beet^k 
ber }530, i?heD obIv aged forty-eight years^ dufing iwei^Hsix sL 
wfairii be had leigned at ELibal, and about five in India, he brMlbed'. 
hiaiosft in his pabce al the Chirbagli, neax Agfa. . . 

His remains^ were transported for intermcat to his betoyed^ 
K&buL The place where tbey are deposited is absttt^i niiler ^m 
the <%, and is stiU marked by two erect shibs of white marbterr^^: 
beautiful epot, having its channs brightened by the odoiurs.ol^ 
flowers, ana.tfae munnurs of a perennial stieam. -r, 

I Four sons and several daughteia survived the deceased jSmpeiw^ . 
Humiyuo, his eldest son, was his successor, and becaaie amoliite 
master of BKMt extensive dominienst including Badaksyb asiA 
^onduK, beyond the Hindu-^Kush range ; all the districts south «f .ib^- 
Qxus, r«Khiog as low down as the bo^rs of Balkh ; K&bulyGbasun^ 
Kandahdr, with much of the Hindu-Kush and C^ri, or Parsf^wman 
ranges ; the lowlands of Jil414bad, Peshdwei, the KohdioNili, S^v&di 
and B^eur ; Upper and Lower Sind ; the Panj4b, includifig Mul«^: 
tfe I aad all tlie rich provinces of Hindustan, lying between tki 
Saedej and Bebar on the one «de, and on the other side ihe SimifT. 
laya jBouBlains, with the countries (^the lUgputs and ll41«a« Sucjt 
was the empire of Humayun the Unready. - 

:• Having thus sketched the singularly cbecquered career of B&ber^ 
we come to an inquiry into his character, which we particularly desiee 
to conduct with discrimination ; for we are conscious, that biogvapby 
bring a single portrait, and history being groups of portraits, inclucKng 
in the foacl^round descriptions of countries, their customs, and pdi* 
ticaL affairs^ a Uographer is liable — which a historian is not^^^Hlo 
foi^get that the merits of his subject must be determined acoordkig 
to the rriations >Yhich it bears to other subjects. We must noi only, 
ask whether the person of whom we write was good or bad i^ 
stfa(^»d]y, but whether he was good or bad relatively to the peiBCKOft' 
amoogst whom he lived. We are not doing justice to hi8:mem<M}s»: 
wideas .we ascertain this first,' although we may afterwards comparer 
htm, as we please, with the men of other countries and tunes. .la 
attempting, therefore, to discuss Baber's character, a broad field upena 
upoftiiaiiorwe ought to investigate also the generic clta^acter^^ of 
Musaulmans at that period, so as to know the habits, diqxisiticittr*. 
aaiib modes. of thought of those with whom he associated, and wlioh 
mimtHhave had some- influence in moulding his mind and spirit. Th« 
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sulg^i," idlliougU obseare, becomes tlins peedkrly RYtevi«^itag? 
ta'^wrbtwto resffde in ladb. Reganling MiisBttloians f>f tke^^ 
pmeM dbv as- shoots and bmnchsa^ we desire to knofr-AwE' 
q«aiit3|F^'ii^ ^tSleir parent tnmks, and tn^ see tl» men ^^ol 
Bflfar^ vgty^J whom the Jbimdatioiis of the natkmai diaavctdlr 
wete bad/ ' An Ei^iishiiian believes th»t the physieat and nwiip*' 
talteflH^ion'of his countrfinen 4s a devdtopme&t of Sazjon roaghneapt 
ajlid kidiepetideticet mingled with Norman entvrpriae and reflitement^i 
0^'^lli^ fs' MwKMilmaa character, as wesee it now^ a denrelopmeiit ? 
We will endeavoor to answer this by showing ia a short sketch 
whatit'Was two or tioee centuries ago. 

-When Bdber conquered India, he found Atere numerous states/ 
having A%h4ft monarchs and an A%han ndUl^j. The mattners 
of these* people wete re^irded as extremely coarse by the sew ihw**' 
ders, who viewed with repngnanoe that independent bearin| which 
u^otty^hanietemes a feudal aristocracy. Although the A%banchiBis 
haol'^felkssedto^^acknowledgetiie authority of the threw of Belhi^^ 
^fyiim^t^imsk tiding for what Tacitus calls the g^aobaeqmii 
seof ifed theiii^es of courtiers, and thought it no honour to be^ that 
slatM even 6f an Emperor. B&ber was shocked at their n^lect: oC 
cMMmittf^ andv when one of them seated himself ia Durbar/ wae 
hi&h}jr olS»^ied at the man's independence and presumption, ia 
thlsr^spest, then, the institutions of the Afghans had a diflbmrt ten^ 
dfft^y fyt^nitho^ of the Tuirks and Moghuls ; but tl^ diieraice is 
not i»»^l)f of f«trther notice, as all customs previoiBly established 
w^misomipeUed to give way to the paramount fiushions cf the Mogfavd 
Empire. . 

W^ will state the manners and customs of tiie^ people, amongst 
whom B&ber lived and ruled, under the heads of political, rdigiousi 
audsooial. . 

: The government was, as it nominally is in all oriental countriei^ 
a pofre despotism. The various tribes which f<rfiowed Baber to 
Iifdia'had hereditary chiefs; but with this exception the mbnar^ 
was the fountain of all honour «id power. The leaders of the arsoy 
shiai^j of course, in their geneml's success, and became gov^mom of 
pr(yvinoe», where' they took possession of the forts and otber pnUie 
basldings, placed their followers in subordinate offices, and astngned 
IfOMb for their maintenance. As long as they retained their appoint^ 
ments^ diese provincial governors were absolute, but were constanidy' 
Imble to be r^iaoved through intrigues at court, or incurring ia aovy 
way the Emperor's displeasure. 

Smrh pemons as are disposed to think that courtly ceremonies' aire 
mairks of civilization and refinement, should observe that ithe- pom^ 
pons forms which w^e in fashion at the Court of the MogfaulEmpemvs 
of Hindtist&n were learnt from the wild Tartayrs of the desert. 
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Nothing ttiuld Q](C6edtlie acrupulosity of tk« petty chieftwit aonwgrt 
ishpm. Bdber passed the greater pari of his life. Their visits to fach 
other vere the iwst solemn farces, and even nrheu two met \ij 
chan<;e^ the superior would endeavour to alight from his. horse tha> 
be might seat himself in a sort of atate before receiving hia lee^ 
august friend. B&ber gives us an amusins account of a sceiie whei^ 
be came by surprise upon his uncle, w» younger Khan« Ths 
senior was much disG<mcerted on seeing his nephew hastily aligl4» 
kneel down, and then embrace him. He could do no more al, the 
tjjQe than direct his two sons to pay the saaae compliment to B&b«r« 
and the next morning sent him for a present a horse and a dvfsa el 
honor set off with all the finery that 8emi«-barbariaoa could d^vise^ 
The younger Eiuan then himself paid a visit to his elder brother in 
tliie wise : The ceremonies were opcsoed by the junior, who rode 
round his brother as be was seated in state, then alighted, kndt nine 
times, and embraced him* The elder then rose and embraced him 
in turn. The younger retired, in order that he might again kneel 
nine times, after which he presented his offer^pgs, oncf more kneh 
nine times and then sat down. Another chief, night Sultan Ahmed 
Mirxa, was so ceremonious, that when in company with hia religipue 
adviser the Khw^a, he was never known, however long th^ aat ter 
gether, expect in a single instance, to alter his position. The excep- 
tional instance aroused his friends* curiosity, and on afterwards exam^r 
ining the ground where he liad been seated, they discovered there a 
bone, which would have defiled him unless he had removed his ]eg4 
The celebrated Rhosru Shah, on meeting Baber, dismounted at a 
considerable distance, bowed three times as he aj^oached towards 
him, retired, still bowing, bowed again on making the ueual 
in<)uiries, and again on presenting his offering. Twenty-£fA 
or twenty-six times did this victim of ceremony eo backwards 
and forwards as he bowed, until he nearly fell down ex- 
hausted. It was the duty of a great man's attendants, on such occa*^ 
sloos, to see that he did neither more nor less than was required : 
thus, when B&ber visited the Prince of Khorasdn, it was ananoed 
that the host should advance, meet his guest at die end of a pht^ 
form, and there they should embrace ; but as the Prince was taxdy, 
and the warm-hearted visitor too hasty, the fbrpier was gaining an 
advantage, until one of B4ber*s B^ gave him an admonitory tug, 
which induced him to be more cautious, so that the two met at the 
pre^ribedspot. In olden time, the Moghuls, when making obeisance, 
beat their heads nine times upon the ground ; but for tiiis ceremony 
genuflections were afterwards substituted. It will readily be believ- 
ed ihat^uch people indulged their: love of pomp all the- more- when 
cQHqjiiest gave them the opportunity of adding apleadour to., it. At^ 
tached to the Eo^peror's court were a Master of the Household, 
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W»k!(kt of ^fceH6rse, Grand Huittetnan/Masterof Rfeqt!^sts,|Chato-i" 
'b«fems, ^afcte, and various officers of the harem. 'The s6yet©J^ii 
beld^leTeie every day in his great hall, if he were at the capita!, pr* 
ki the tent of audience if he were with the camp. There he wa» 
il^lUeil'at the upper end on cushions, or, if the day was moire Aan 
erdrnai7>hir throne was raised on a platform, whilst the royal family: 
and nobility were arranged on either side with scrupulous fiicety,' 
and ali \f ei-e compelled to observe numerous and tedious ceremonies.^ 
'- The army wUch conquered India must have been a motley as- 
semblage : the soldiers were not dressed in uniforms, nor were' 
^ej divided into regiments or troops ; but, like the Hebrews of yore; 
Ctey "marched accotding to their tribes, and only wore their national 
eestume, itiediiTerent ranks of their leaders being distinguished by 
the eharaetere of their standards, of which the tail of the mountain 
cow was liie principal. In course of time, however, bands of merce-' 
navies were raised, and their leaders paid by assignments of lands. 
Thet)ffMi$ive weapons which had been in use from time immemorial 
were" sabres, daggers, spears, maces, bows and arrows. Matchlocls 
weve be^nning to be employed, and so also were large cannon ; 
however^ th^se latter were so cumbrous and awkward as to be of 
little (Aeitice, except in sieges. To discharge a great gun^ 
two or three times in one day was considered good practice ; and 
when B4ber's chief engineer, as the army was attempting a passage 
of the Ganges, fired from one cannon eight times the first day, six-^ 
XA&k thnes the seoond, and the s&me for three or four successive 
days, l^e piece was regarded with such admiration that it received 
the name of Dig Gbdzi, or the victorious gun. Another was burst 
at the first discharge. Defensive armour included shields, helmets, 
ceatsirf^ mail composed of plates or chains, and sometimes chain 
covermgs fer the horses. In the ordinary line of battle there were 
always a centre, where the household troops were placed, right and' 
left wings^ and advanced guard, skirmishing parties, and a reserve.' 
The Uzbeks, and after them the Moghuls, relied chiefly on tfie 
cha:^ ddled Tulughmfch, which was an attack made, whilst the 
battle Wad raging, by parties of horse upon the flanks and rear of 
the enemy* 

Theve was little of law and justice, beyond those simple processes 
which nature suggests to men when they first form political asso-^ 
ci«tions. Blood feuds between families were countenanced by the 
aurtkottties. Other criminal and civil causes were decided by the 
chieb of diatricts, or officers of the imperial domain, before whom 
the parties appeared in person. Some imfwovraients were intro^ 
dueediAer fibber's death, and Humijun revived the peor«cpe-^ 
dient of what waa called «• the drum of justice," which waa a large 
drum placed near the imperial tent, in order that applicants for 
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justice might strike it, and tlius claim the Emperor's attention. In 
the hands of a petty chieftain it was doubtless a means of prevent- 
ing oppression, and of administering equity to his tribe ; but when 
established by the ruler of millions it must have been a mere bur- 
lesque upon justice. Neither Baber nor Humayun was a Nemesis. 
Both were eclipsed in judicial administration by Shir Shab, wlio 
temporarily expelled Hum&yun from India, and restored the su* 
premacy of the Afghans. 

Islamism was the religion of all the tribes' which followed B£* 
ber to India, but they had much relaxed the rigid discipline of the 
Prophet. Not only was the use of intoxicating liquors general, but 
although so strictly prohibited in the Koran, they were indulged in 
by many who professed to be close observers of rehgious forms, 
for instance, Baber tells us of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, who never 
neglected his five daily prayers, even when engaged with drinking 
parties, of another chief who " neither fasted nor prayed, and was 
an infidel in all his deportment" ; but we have lighted only upon 
one who " was a pious, religious, faithful Moslem, and carefall]r 
abstained from all doubtful meats.'* All were of the Sunni sect, 
which again was subdivided. There were the Mehdevis, who 
adapted the mysticims of the Suiis, and whose founder Syed Mu- 
hammed, a native of Juanp6r, professed, like Montanus and other he>- 
retics, to be the Mehdi, Comforter or Paraclete, who had been pro-' 
mised both to Christians and Mussulmans. He taught that devo- 
tees might, by meditation and abstraction, enjoy the beatific vision of 
God, and at last become united with Him. Although he required 
such as were not far advanced to read the Koran, yet he taught 
with the Anabaptists of Munster, that it was superfluous for the 
saints to study the written word, as in them it was superseded by 
mystic visions. The weaker brethren were permitted to engage in 
business, and retain their property, on devoting a tenth part of their 
income to the service of God ; the rest became ascetics, severed all 
tiie ties which had bound tliem to the world, and amongst them- 
selves had all things in common. Sheikh Al&i, who was afterwards 
their chief preacher, created a wonderful enthusiasm, so that Islam 
Shah, the Afghan King of Delhi, alarmed for the safety of the na- 
tional religion, banished him to Hindia. Still were his fervour and 
eloquence so great, that in the land of his exile he converted the 
governor and his troops to his opinions. Isl&m Shah, urged by his 
religious guides, again sent for him, and threatened him with the 
lash ; but desirous of abstaining from extreme measures, the kindly 
disposed monarch promised him freedom if he would only whisper 
into his ear that the Paraclete had not come. The enthusiast, lost 
in meditation, headed him not, and was scoui^ed to death. 
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A story of a false miracle which was detected by B^ber, may be 
given in his own words :— 

" I was told, that in one of tbe villages of Ghazni, there was a mausoleum, 
in which the tomb moved itself whenever the benediction on the Prophet was 
pronounced over it I went and viewed it, and there certainly seemed to be a 
motion c^ the tomb. In the end, however, I diieovered that the whole was an 
imposture, practised by the attendants of the mausoleum. They bad erected 
over the tomb a kind of scaffolding ; contrived that it could be set in motion 
when any of them stood upon it, so that a looker-on imagined that it was the 
tomb that had moved ; just as to a person sailing in a boat, it is the bank 
which appears to be in motion. I directed the persons who attended tba 
tomb to oome down from the scaffolding; alter which, let them pronounce as 
many benedictions as they would, no motion whatever took place. I ordered 
the scaffolding to be removed, and a dome to be erected over the tomb, and 
strictly enjoined the servants of the tomb not to dare to repeat this imposture.*' 
— Memoirs, page 149.) 

A remarkable superstition, which has also found place amongst the 
Arabs and Per»ans, was a belief in the Yedeh stone. It was. said 
to have engraved on it the mighty name of Grod, and to have been 
given by Noah to his son Japhet when on his way to inhabit his 
allotted portion of the world. By virtue of its power rain could be 
made to fall, or to cease Ming. Although the original had been 
lost, the Tartars discovered a substitute in a stone which they ex- 
tracted from the head of a horse or cow, and which, when conse- 
crated by certain rites, produced either rain or snow. Izet-TJIIa, 
quoted by Mr. Erskine, thinks, that although such effects followed 
in the cold country of Yarkend, they are not to be looked for in 
such hot countries as India; but adds, that there is no more reason 
to dottbt the power of the Yedeh stone than the equally astonishing 
properties of the magnet. 

The moral character of Bdbers associates was atrociously bad, and 
the catalogue of their vices includes not only such as are generally 
considered peculiar to a rude state of society, but also such as we 
exjpeet to find only amongst an effeminate and degenerate people. 
Crimes, the very names of which are not allowed to pass the tips of 
decent Christians, were committed by their best educated men 
without shame, and were matters of public notoriety. Such a height 
did these ^ormities reach at one time in Samarkand, that all the 
men were afraid to leave their houses lest their children should be 
carried away for the vilest purposes. Sultan Mahniud Mirza was 
a man of education, and so called piety, for he wrote verses, waged 
two religious wars, and never n^lected his prayers ; but so detestable 
was his pruriency that he abused his own foster brothers, and suc- 
ceeded so far in setting the fashion that a man who did not follow it 
was considered an egregious simpleton. 

No limit was placed upon concubinage, and a husband's will was 
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bis hm of divorce. The celebrated and hi|[hl7 polished Sultan Hmein 
Mina had a wife whose temper caused him occasional vexation ; so 
he put her away. B4ber, when telling the storj, will not allow his 
readers to raise any objections, and quoting the Gulist&n of S&di. 
makes an irresistible appeal to our feelings. ** What could he do ?*' 
he asks. ** The Mina was m the right : 

* A bad vife in a good tnairg boast, 
Efen in tbU world makes a bell ou eartb.* 

Mat the Almighty remove such a visitation from every good Moslem ; 
and' God grant that such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained 
wife be not left in the world !" Good ; and although his msyesty 
would not of course include us Kafirs in his prayer, we insist upon 
saying, Amen ! But then is there no other way of getting rid of 
a termigant than turning her adrift upon the world ? Oh yes ! Do 
as Saltan Ahmed Miraa did. He hii a wife to whom we are assured 
he was ** prodigiously attached" ; but she controlled him too much, 
and was jealous of his delicate attentions to other ladies. " At 
last, however,*' writes the matter-of-fact hi^orian, << he put her to 
death, and delivered himself from his reproach." 

Another most repulsive feature of these Tartar tribes was the 
habitual treachery which reigned amongst all* classes, and which 
disregarded the closest ties of consanguinity. The most triiing 
considerations were sufficient to induce the followers of one chief to 
transfer their allegiaiice to another, the meanest subterfuges were 
practised, the most sacred oaths constantly violated. Brother in- 
trigued against brother, when convenient threw oflf the mask of af- 
fection, appeared against him in arms, and put him to death. If 
two brothers of note, whether Moghuls, Turks, Uzbeks, or A%hans 
reposed confidence in each other, and lived together in harmcmy, they 
iMKame almost as celebrated as the great Twin Brethren themselves. 
Poor Bdber's peace, as we have seen, was constantly disturbed by 
these fraternal intrigues, and the whole life of his son Humdyun 
was embittered by them. 

But now we will allow a veil to fell over the uglier vices of tliese 
Mussulmans, and look at the more interesting scenes of their so- 
cial enjoyments. They had made considerable progress in an art 
which is supposed to be an exclusive privil^e of civilization, and 
although the King of Oude had not imparted to a delighted world 
the secret of his sauce, yet his ancestors had already learnt to dine. 
For people who had no white damask, cut-glass, or wax candles, 
they studied refinement at the dinner table with some success. Mu- 
aic,^poetry, intellectual conversation, and the flow of soul, were often 
there, and formed a striking contrast to the state of Hindu so- 
ciety, which was utterly abhorrent to B4bers convivial predilcc- 
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tions. We will pYeseni the reader with a sketch of m impexial 
ban<}tiet; — ^such as 'Hhe royal feast for India won*'-— which wa»^^gtmi 
to hia peers by the Tictorioos B&ber. The scene is a garden, har- 
ing at its northern extremity an octagonal pavilion, in #hich his 
inigesty is seated alone '* in god^hke state/' Ata distance from him of 
ten or twelve feet the most distinguished persons are ranged on ^ther 
side according to precedence. At about a hundred and forty feet 
from him two separate awnings have been erected, and under these 
respectively are the Persian and Uzbek ambassadors, with Amirs 
of the court presiding and doing the honours for them. Befiire 
dinner is served, all the grandees approach the imperial presence 
with complimentary offerings of various coins, which are then 
placed on one side, until a pile of purses is formed. Then, for the 
amusement of the guests, fights of furious camels, elephants, and 
rams, as well as wrestling matches, are exhibited. As soon as the 
dishes are arranged, the ambassadors and a favoured few receive 
dresses of honour, made of fine muslin and rich cloths ; others re* 
eeive wedges of gold or silve^, coats of armour, or daggers. During 
the repast, jugglers, tumblers, and rope-dancars perform their feats. 
The dinner consists of several courses, and includes soups, roasted 
and stewed meats, animals dressed entire, smothered m rice, and 
stuffed with almonds, raisins, and currants, pilaus, kab&bs of fowls 
and geese, game of every sort, fruits, preserves, and sweetmeats— 
the whole t^ing washed down with sherbet. 

All these diahes were common amtmgst the Uzbeks and M<^huls, 
horse-flesh having fallen into disuse, although Baber ate both that and 
cameWjBesh when compelled by hunger. The taste for a dish com- 
posed of rice and peas was acquired in India, and in Major Stuart's 
translation of the Memoirs of Humdyun, we are told that that prince 
set it before the Shah of Persia, who highly approved of it. Beef 
was little eaten, and was so far from being considered a delicacy 
that Humdyun, even when reduced to poverty, refused to partake of 
it, and manifested the greatest distress of mind on discovering that 
the Empress Dowager had been obliged to subsist upon it. The 
meats were sometimes set before the guests ready carved, but at 
other times they carved for one another, and Bdber gives an amus- 
ing account of his evasions on one occasion when, conscious of his 
awkwardness, he tried to escape from the dilemma of carving 



Tine was not ordinarily produced at banquets, except by the 
pro&ne, and drinking parties were , usually held separately. All 
classes drank profusely. Ahmed Mirza would carouse for tiveaty 
or thirty consecutive days. Ahmed H&ji was such a devoted 
toper that he used to compose verses in honour of. his 
i&vourite vice, and the following distich of his was admired by' -his 
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friendi, although we think it better euited for the ridicule of hie 
enemiee:-— 

** Let BM «!<»• to-day, »y good Jodgt, for I ue tipsj* 
Call me to aooomot some otbor timo, wlioB jom oatoh me sober.*' 

Mahin6d Mfrza ** carried his riolence and debaucherfr to a 
frantic excess, and was constantly, drinking wine/' Then we have 
Netian Gokultasli, a friend to whom B&l^ was so much attached 
that he ** wept incessantly for a week or ten days" on hearing that 
when intoxicated he had fallen over a precipice, and been killed. 
Bayesanghar ** was excessively addicted to wine, l)ut during the tine 
he did not drink was regular in the performance of his prayers.*' 
He too sang in favour of intemperance, thus : — 

** Like an nnsabstantial shadow J fall Lere and there, 
And, if Dot supported by the face of a vail, drop flat on the groand.** 

As for the polite Hnsein Mirza, Prince of Herat, he was so con* 
stant in his potatiops, that his sons, with the whole of the soldievy and 
townspeople, following his example, ** seemed to vie with each other 
in debauchery and lasciviousness." In like manner all the troops 
of Rhosr6 Shah " were constantly engaged in debauchery and drink* 
ing.** Some ladies, even, as Katak Begum, wife of Ahmed Mirza, 
were in the habit of drinking wine. And not only liquor, but a 
kind of intoxicating confection, called Maajtin was much in use. So 
that it cannot in fairness be said that the wicked English first in- 
troduced habits of intemperance into India. Bacchus has ffained 
many victories there between the a^e in which Nonnus wrote ofthem, 
and the age of British brandy. Baber himself, and almost all his 
companions, were constant votaries of the jolly god. The deaths of 
both Bdber's brothers were, as we have seen, caused by intemperance. 

But we find with pleasure that these Tartars had other tastes, 
which gave even to some of their vices an air of refinement. Many 
would drink themselves drunk, not like the senseless reveller of a 
pot-*house, but like "meny monarchs," when wit, poetry, and munc 
joined their charms to those of the delicious wine-cup, and all 
together stole away the senses. We are told, indeed, that some of 
the highest nobles could neither read nor write ; but never^eless, 
poetry was popular, and included epics, lyrics, epigrams, anagrams, 
charades, and doggrels of all sorts, or — ^to use their own names— 
mesnevis, khamsahs, kasidehs, ghazels, and diwins. Tlie province 
of Khorasan was full of poets, and Herdt, the capital, contained so 
many that a certain Fadladeen, named Ali Shir Beg, when there, 
could not restrain his satire. He was himself a poetaster, and 
happening, after sitting cross-legged at a party, to stretch out one 
of his legs, so as to touch a certain part of Bin&i, a brother 
rhymer, he exclaimed—*^ It is a sad nuisance that you cannot stretch 
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ont your foot in Her&t urithout coming in contaet witb a poet's se«t." 
*' Nor draw it in again*' retorted Btndit " without ooming in 
contact with a poet's seat." The jorial Tartars relished the joke, 
and made a note of it accordingly. 

Music and painting were both much cultivated in some cities. A 
few gentlemen, adopting the Horatian rule—" Nunc est bibendum* 
nunc pede libero pulsanda tdl us"— -would, when well primed, join 
gaily in the dance. To one in particular, named Mir Beder, Baber 
nodded lus approval, and declared that on such occasions he "danced 
excessively well/' The more reverend grey beards contented them*^ 
selves with a game at chess. 

We may surmise that their out-door and more manly kinds of gamea 
were such as we find enumerated in tlie Ayin Akberi or Institutes 
of Akbar. Ghaug&n, a sort of tennis played on horseback, must have 
required great activity and dexterity, and, although we cannot 
hear that it is ever played now by their effeminate descendants in 
India, was as much a national game of the Tartars ascricket is of the* 
English. Like the prototypes of the fabulous centaurs, they were 
also fond of equestrian archery, shooting from a horse when urged 
at full speed. Falconry and all sorts of venery amongst the deer 
and wild goats of the mountains, were followed. Other amusements 
were pigeon-flying, cock-fighting, ram-fighting, leap firog, and 
wrestling. 

Such were the men amongstwhom Bdberwas trained and educated, 
whom he led to conquest anddomination in India. Although they were 
the stock firom which the Mussulmans of the present day have branch- 
ed, they probably differed in habits and character as much from their, 
descendants as a Saxon from a modern Englishman. Hardy fellows 
were they, inured to suffer intense cold, marching over the frozen 
Sirr, or floundering through the deep snows of the Hindd-Rttsh» 
whilst the wind of Hi-derwish blew keenly. Their mental quali- 
ties, too, were by no means contemptible, and some had a real 
love of science and literature. But their principles were low, their 
habits gross, sometimes abominable ; and they were incapable of 
making those steady and combined efforts which can alone lead to 
the progressive improvement and consolidation of a people's morar- 
lity or power. They had most of the vices, a few of the virtues, 
and all the natural ttiergies of barbarians ; but they had no great 
politicsd institutions, no love of constitutional liberty, no civilizing 
religion, no high sense of honour, no dependence upon one another ; 
in short, th^ wanted those religious, political, and social advan- 
tages whk:h our Saxon forefathers enjoyed, even when just emerge 
ing from barbarism. The Mussulmans of Transoxiana, therefore,! 
instead of founding in India the empire of a free, great and enter-- 
prising people, subsided under the influence of its exhausting heata 
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inio a eoimnttnity which is now chiefly remarkable for its ittiper- 
turbable apathy and invincible ignorance. 

. Now when w« consider that B&ber was bom of such a race «b 
this, we regard him as a rare and beautiful specimen of it. And 
An is as much as we can aflten of any man ; to affirm more would 
be t<» pretend that he was a prodigy, a lusus naturtB^ who defied not 
only aJl the laws of ethnology, but also of humanity. B&ber had all 
the characteristics of his race, and in early youth was disfigured by 
some of its wiwst vices ; but to his infinite credit he afberwards 
rose from the low level of his countrymen to a high degree of mental 
refinement and moral exaltation. Brought up aniidst the strongest 
temptations to depravity he struggled against them, at last overcame 
them, and during the latter part of his life succeeded in proving that 
a Moghul could be sreat, glorious, and good. 

But in reviewing his cliaracter we do not forget that all our infor- 
mation about him is derived from two sources, neither of which 
can be pronounced altogether impartial ; the first being his own 
autobiography ; the other, testimonies of dependants and courtiers. 
However, his memoirs written by himself bear internal evidence that 
they speak tho'truth, and their facts are corroborated by other wit-' 
Besses. His personal narrative has such an appearance of candour, 
and confessions which tell against him are given so freely, that we 
feel confident he did not wish to deceive his readers. 

Looking at him as a statesman, we see in him little to admire. 
Before he sat on the throne of Hindustan he was no more than a 
successful free-booter, lying in wait for caravans, seizing the pro- 
perty of horse-dealers and merchants, making raids into his neigh- 
bours' territories, plundering hapless villagers, driving off their cat- 
tie for sale and enriching himself with their hard-gotten wealth. 
Nor did he afterwards exhibit any particular capacity for legislation 
-<— although he wrote a work upon law— ->for financial adjustment, 
fiscal arrangement or political organization. He seems to have 
known no civil institutions but those of ChengSz Khan, which had 
become obsolete and without recognized authority. In the collection 
of his revenues he followed no system, and at times acted with great 
injustice ; as when he impoverished Kabul by exacting thirty thou- 
sand loads of grain from the province, exempted all his Mussulman 
subjects in India from the stamp-tax, and increased the ordinary 
taxes thirty per cent in order that he might continue to indulge a 
liberality amounting to profusion. 

As a miliary leader he had not the genius which gains its 
knowledge by intuition ; yet his natural qualities were well cal'^ 
colated to give him influence over masses of men, and in every 
way to ensure 'Success. His love of glory and ambition were sus- 
tadaed by a dashing courage which deserves to be called heroittn, and 
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bein^ combined with a sprightly elasticity of miad dazzled the f^ 
of his followers. His restless and erratic propensities were such^ 
diat, when forty-four years of age» he had never kept the feast of 
Bamzai^ twice in the same place. He had too in an emiiMnt de** 
gree the physical qualities which fit a man to be the oommaiidar 
of uucivuized tribes. His well-knit frame was strengthened by 
athletic exercises, and he had acquired great skill in the use of h» 
sword and bow. He was hardy enough to endure any severity of 
climate, and we find him on one occasion taking a bath by plung-* 
ing sixteen times into a half frozen rivul^. The year be^re hia 
death he could say that he had swam across every river that he had 
ever approached, and as he was then on the banks of the Granges 
near where it is joined by the Jamna, he tried that also and found 
that thirty-three stalwart strokes carried him to the other side. 
These habits and his. generous nature made him always ready to 
share the sufferings and privations of his men ; so that he usually 
succeeded in gaining their aflfections. His love of discipline, in^ 
deed, sometimes disgusted them, but on the other hand it metamor-*. 
I>hosed bands of marauders into a regular army, and made, him dis- 
tinguislied above all the chiefs with whom he came in contact. 
Thus, when his troops had plundered the tradesmen of Sa-* 
markaiid) he ordered that all the stolen property should be re^ 
turned, and so implicitly was he obeyed, that ''before the first 
watch of the next day was over, there was not to the value of a bit 
of thread, or a broken needle, that was not restored to the owner.** 
Whehe had invaded Kabul, and a retainer of one of his chiefs 
had taken by force a jar of oil from an inhabitant, he had the plunderer 
so severely beaten that he expired under the strokes, and after the 
city had surrendered, several of his unruly followers were shot or: 
sabred by his orders. In short, all that he wanted from the first 
was military experience, which he eventually gained and turned to 
good account by carefully noting down such errors as had ended, 
in defeat. He had the highest order of mind--«a mind which is 
formed, not broken, by adversity. 

But the most pleasing part of our task is to paint Baber, not as an 
emperor or a general, but as a man with a strong head and warm 
heart, to trace him as he emerges from the vices in which he wa& 
trained, until his qualities shine brightly and beautifully over a land 
of moral darkness. Nor can we do justice to the firmness and no* - 
bility ofhis mind if we omit, as Mr. Erskine has done, all allusioit 
to his vilest temptations. Baber, like the Romans in the time of their 
highest glory, wrote of one crime with the tenderest sentiment, even 
when he haid just been married. He never told his love, and we 
may hope never succeeded in it, but was tormented bydisap- 
pointiad pas^on, contenting himself with writing sonnets and 
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haplessly strolling bareheaded and barefooted oyet the moun- 
tains. * 

The only evil habit vhich adhered to him for any length of time 
was that of drinking excessively. From his earliest days he longed 
to enjoy wine, and making an allegorical confession of his secret 
desire he says :— ** I had a strong larking inclination to wander in' 
this desert, and my heart was much disposed to pass the stream/' 
His father inyited him, but yet did not induce him to drink, and,' 
afterwards, as no one was aware of his wish, he received for some time 
nofurthersolicitations. When, however, at the Court ofHer&t he attend- 
ed a grand etertainment, where singers, harpers, and flute-players 
added enchantment to the scene, cups were filled to the brim in 
token of good fellowship, pure wine was quaiFed ** as if it had bden 
the water of life," and ne was hosj^itably pressed to tlirow off all re- 
straint, he was half-inclined to ^ield. The cautions consideration, 
that others who had previously invited him would be offended if 
they heard that he had only refused them, alone prevented him from 
drinking with them ; but his good resolutions were shaken, and he 
deliberately agreed not to decline if he should again be asked. 
From that day forward he succumbed to the enem^ which steals 
away the brain, and intemperance became habitual to him. 
He drank wine early in the morning, at noon, and at night, 
eating also oocasionaily intoxicating confections. At last we 
see him addressing a Dervbh in this style, as he pointed out to him 
another Dervish, who was a hardened sinner : — ** Does not the 
hoary beard of Euttuk Khwaja make you ashamed ? Old as he 
is, and white as is his beard, he always drinks wine. You, a soldier, 
young, with a black beard, and never drink ! What sense is there 
m this ?*• When on his military expeditions, he led a hard, rollick- 
ing life. In times of peace his symposia were enlivened by wit and 
elegant conversation, and the noctes atticce of Baber were such as 
probably have never before or since been witnessed by Moghuls. 

It is singular that in the midst of his excesses he made the determi- 
nation to abstain from wine, when he should reach the age of forty, 

* B4ber wHUb of tke lad named Babeci, exactly as Corydon woald have 
written of Alexis : 

** Formosam, pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim 

Delicias domini ; nee, quid speraret, habebat. 

Tantom later densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos 

Assidue ▼eniebat ; ibi hs0C iucoudita solus 

Montibas eC sylvis studio Jactabat iuaui.*' 

He says that vbenoTer he met Baberi, 

** Tanc nee mens mihi, nee color 

Certa sede manet ; immor et in genas 
Fttrtim labitnr, ar^uent 

-Qqam lentis peuitus macerer ignibas." 

(See Memoirs, p. 79) 
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and that after a little delay be actually adhered to it. As tlie dis-^ 
tance between his drunken joys and dreaded hours of sobriety di- 
minished, he turned his time to account by tippling harder than 
erver,- selecting all the romantic spots on which he lighted for Im 
carousals. Pure wine, medicated wine, and arak were all imbibedi^ 
until his constitution appeared to be breaking up, and he suflfered 
from dysentery, fever, coughing and spitting of blood. However, he 
regarded these as judgments upon him, not for the cause of which 
they were the natural effects, out for writing satirical poetry, and 
repeated the Arabic verse :— •" my Creator, I have tyrannized 
over my soul ; and, if thou art not bountiful unto me, of a truth I 
shall be of the number of the accursed ;** adding in Persian 
verse by way of remonstrance with himself : 

** How Ion? wilt thon continue to take ploatore in tin ! 
Kepentanee is not luipalateable— Taste it.'* 

and wisely remarking :— ** Such chastenings from the throne of the 
Almighty on rebellious servants are mighty graces ; and every ser- 
vant who feels and benefits from such chastisements has cause to 
regard them as overflowing mercies." At length, when waging war 
with the Rajputs, he issued a firm&n, in which he announced tliat the 
long looked for change had taken place, with these words : — 

*' For the purpose of plucking up the roots of sin, we knocked with all out 
might at the door of penitence ; and the pointer of the way assisting, in con- 
formity to the saying, — He tcJio knocks at the door, and persists in knocking^ 
shall be admitted^ opened the door of his mercy ; and we have directed this 
holy warfare to commence with the Grand Warfare, the War against our evil 
Passions. In short, after saying with the tongue of truth and sincerity, O my 
Creator ! we hate subjected our passions ; jftx us on thy side^ for I have 
witten on the tablets of my heart, that now for the first time I have indeed 
become a Mussulman, I have blazoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, 
which was formerly bid in the treasury of my heart** (Memoirs, pp. 955, 
356.) 

With the zeal of a proseljrte Baber converted many of his courtiers 
to the principles of total abstinence, and he himself — ^although his 
desire for wine and social parties was so intense that the loss of them 
caused him to shed tears of vexation— yet abjured all liquors until the 
day of his death. He continued, however, to eat his maajuns ot 
intoxicating confections. 

AlthougTi Baber*8 affections were ordinarily strong and constant, 
he had not sufficient regard for the most sacred of all human ties, and 
was remiss in his duties as a husband. After taking his first wife he 
seldom went to see her until his mother scolded him, and, as he 
confesses, compelled him to go like a criminal. But that mother, 
whom he reverenced, and a favourite sister were always treated by 
him with the utmost consideration. To his brothers he ever shewed 
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TiimselF kind and forgiving* and to Hamayun he was a thoughtfiil and 
loving father. Nothing could be more touching and magnanimous 
than his treatment of his grandmother, who had raised a rebellion 
at Kabul in favour of anotlier grandson. After defeating the rebel 
troops he manifested no resentment against lier. His only object 
was to allay her fears, for which purpose hastening to her palace, 
he embraced her, then softly laid his weary head upon her lap and 
in this position composed himself to sleep. His cousin Mirza Haider 
admits that to him he supplied the place of a tender parent. To all 
who had once gained his regard he was a valuable friend and agreea- 
ble, but by no means indiscriminating, comrade ; for he contrived to 
read their minds, note down their actions, and profit or take warning 
by their examples. 

Tiiere were instances in which Baber yielding to the spirit of his 
age and race perpetrated acts of cruelty. He always, indeed, treated 
liii^ enemies well, if men of distinction ; but with the '* pro&ne vul- 
gar** he was more than once severe in the extreme, and then, as 
Chaucer would say, '' pitie was dead and buried in a gentle herte.** 
To knock on the head a number of tailors and shoemakers was 
once thought in Europe not much more barbarous than to 
slau&:hter a flock of sheep. In like manner when a number of pri- 
soners had been taken in a sally from Samarkand, Baber,— ^although 
he received the oflBcers and soldiers with his usual courtesy — com- 
manded that " the lower orders of townspeople," as he styles them, 
should be put to death with torture. After crossing the Satlej in 
his invasion of India, he ordered a hundred prisoners to be shot by 
way of striking terror into his enemies, and, when towns were taken 
by assault, the unresisting people were barbarously massacred. 
But these must be regarded as concessions to the demands of his 
savage followers ; for his own disposition was at other times tender 
and averse from unnecessary bloodshed. 

Baber*s attachment to his religion being ardent and sincere was 
the true source of his reformation and growth in morality. He was 
regular in his prayei-s, rising even at midnight to offer them, and 
when in great danger at Kabul composed a prayer for deliverance, 
which he. afterwards committed to paper. He carefully abstainecl 
from unlawful meats, and guarded against ceremonial defilements. 
Nurtured in superstition he was in early life a somewhat timorous 
observer of dreams, coincidences, and astrological prognoses, but 
with the aid of his strong sense he gradually acquired a more ra- 
tional piety, and declared that these were " foolish predictions," and 
** all nonsense." Still; however, in his later years he believed that he 
hfid cured himself of a fever by composing verses in honor of a Saint. 

He obtained celebrity as a poet, and a competent judge, who 
had known him well, said that " in Turk! poetry after Mir Ali Shir 
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hone equalled him." During a great part of his life he was finid: 
of burlesque and light composition, but then reflected that a tooguey 
which could repeat the sublimest productions, ought not to bestow 
trouble on irivotous verses, and that a heart, elevated to nobler con-* 
Ceptions, should not occupy itself with mean and despicable fancies. 
He left behind him a collection of odes which he had composed, and 
some musical airs which were said to have shewn considerable taste 
and skill. 

Tlie style of his prose writings is admirable, for he preferred ele- 
gance and simplicity to the tawdry inflated mannerism of his contem- 
poraries both Oriental and European, and we strongly commend 
liis advice in this matter to tike literary aspirants of Young India. 
In a letter addressed to Humayun he writes thus : ^' You certainly 
do not excel in letter writing, and fail chiefly because you have too 
^leat a desire to shew your acquirements. For the future you 
sliould write unaffectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which 
would cost less trouble both to the writer and reader.*' The letter 
from which we have extracted this passage is distinguished for ju- 
dicicms criticism, sound advice, and elevated principles, which have 
been rarely suipassed by any father's letters to his son. But Baber's 
great charm, which makes him stand out in such relief from other 
oriental writers is his truthfulness. Eagerly pursuing truth in con- 
versation, literature, and art, he was an ardent lover of nature, and 
in his writings passages of great force are setoff by others of pictu- 
resque beauty. His descriptions are lively, minute, accurate, and 
derived from keen and close observation. Rural scenery was his 
delight. He writes with enthusiasm of the hills and vallies over 
which he roamed, communicates to us the sentiments which foun- 
tains and streams suggested, and represents himself as seated by 
waterfalls, with the pleasant murmurs of which the harmony of 
his musicians mingled. The charms of Kdbul were engraved on 
his heart, and we cannot fail to be interested in the following ac- 
count of his reminiscences, although the fanciful connexion between 
creature comforts and romance must excite a smile. 

*^ How 18 it possible," he asks, ** that the delights of those lands should be 
ever erased from the heart ? Above all, how is it possible for one like me 
who have made a vow of abstinence from wine, and of purity of life, to forget 
the delicious melons and grapes of that pleasant region ? They reeently 
brought me a single mask-melon. While cutting it up I felt myself a&cted 
with a strong feeUns of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my native 
country ; and I could not help shedding tears while I was eating it." (Me- 
moirs, p. 401.) 

With this we may couple his decision on two questions which are 
discussed at the tables of Europeans^ viz. the superior flavour of the 
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mango as compared with othmr fniite, and die artislie method of 
eating it. 

** Of the v^etable productions peculiar to Hindustan, one is the mango 
(amha). The natives of Hindust&n generallr pronounce the b in it, as if no 
vowel followed ; but as this makes the word difficult to articulate, h is some* 
times called naghzak^ as Khwija Khoftr6 says — 

My Mr (Bagbtak) is the embellisher of the garden. 
The most lovelj fimit of Hindostlhi. 

Such mangoes as are good are excellent Matiy are eaten, but few are good 
of their kind. They pluck most of them nnripe, and ripen them in the house. 
The unripe manffo makes excellent tarts, and extremely good marmalade. In 
short this is the nest fruit of Hindustan. The tree bears a great weight of 
fruit Many praise the mango so highly as to |iTe it tiie preference to every 
kind of fruit, the musk-melon excepted ; but it does not appear to me to 
justify their praises. It resembles the kardi-peach and ripens in the rains. 
There are two kinds of it One kind they squeeze and soften in the hand, and 
then, making a hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. The other is like 
the kardi-peach. They take off its skin and eat it Its leaf somewhat resem- 
bles that of the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking and ill-shi^^ In Bengal 
and Gtijrat the mangoes are excellent'* {Memoirs, p. 824.) 

Baber*s large heart embraced the grandest and most insignificant 
objects in nature. He was the very opposite of Wordsworth's 
hard, unromantic Peter Hell, and could find attractions even 
in a single apple-tree» when tlie winds of autumn had denuded 
it of nearly all its leaves. " On some branches five or six scattered 
leaves still remained/* he says, *' and exhibited a beauty, which the 

Eainter, with all his skilK might attempt in vain to portray." All 
ranches of natural history — including botany, zoology, and atmos- 
pheric phenomena — ^were his study ; trees, birds, and animals were, 
all faithfully described. In addition to these pursuits he feund 
time in the course of his active, stirring life to write a treatise on 
Law, which was much approved, a tract on Turki Prosody, and a 
versified edition of a work by Hazret Ishan on mystieal Divinity* 
In brief, he had the tastes and acquirements of a still wiser Monarda, 
who *' spoke three hundred proverbs, and his songs were a thou*- 
sand and five. And he spoke of trees, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; he 
spoke also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes." 

We may sum up all that we have said of Baber in a few words* 
He was the most engaging of men, and one of the noblest that have 
ever entered India. The stains of vices which disgraced his youth 
were wiped away in the eyes of men by the moral fortitude which 
enabled him to overcome them, and to become distinguished for the 
purity of his life. He was an obedient son, kind &ther and brother, 
generous friend, and placable enemy. He worsliipped his Maker 
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sincerely, according to the light which nature and a spurious creed 
had shed upon him. He was bold, frank, open-handed and high- 
souled, scorning the national love of intrigue, and above all kinds of 
pettiness. His tastes were refined, his mind cultivated, his know- 
ledge extensive. Compared, indeed, with the world's greatest Mo- 
narchs and Commanders be may but hold the second rank ; but 
what we maintain of him is this : if he were not '* fellow with the 
best King,*' he was at least " the best King of good fellows" ; and, 
considering the circumstances of his birtli and training, it is to his 
immortal honour that his life was 

«• Like rivers that water the woodlands, 
" Barkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of beaten/* 



Am. IV—RULES FOR EXAMINATION OP JUNIOR 

CIVIL SERVANTS. 

VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. 

By Order of the Right Honorable the Oavtmor in Council, ' 

H; E. GOLDSMID, 
Officiating Chief Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle^ iSth September ^ 1854. 

Pbom every quarter of our Indian Empire one universal cry arises, 
** Reform our Civil Administration.*' The unanmity with which 
the appeal is urged, and the half measures that have been adopted 
to allay its virulence, afifords satisfactory evidence, that some press* 
ing want is generally felt and restlessly acknowledged. It must be 
fuBy satisfied too, we predict, for men, even Anglo-Indian men, 
are becoming weary of the patch work system pursued by former 
Governments, and while they clamour for a new policy, demand the 
absolute removal of all old decaying lumber. 

Alas ! there has been more angry clamour for redress, than dis* 
passionate inquiry into existing evils ; more narrow party feel- 
ing than earnest search for truth ; more active struggle for the in- 
terest of class, than stern resolve to detect and expose error ; moxe 
antagonism and ill-feeling between Christians of opposite political 
views, than pure unalloyed effort for the welfare of a helpless race* 

What a cliaos of contradictory views do men hold on the ques- 
tion of Indian Government ! What conflicting schemes have been 
urged upon an astonished British public ! The conservative 
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bo^jr>< viewing Angljcnlndian State craft with stolid o>inplaceY)QCt 

tieiiy ^ntemptuously the existence of evil, and deprecate m ejTor^ 
at re&rm^ . llie factious clasS) abominating a systepi that debar^ 
ail. but^a ""privileged minority from a share of the loaves and .fish^^ 
loudly d^oimce the Civil administration of the land, liurt defiano^ 
at their opponents, or we^ over the barbarities practised i^]^]^ 
*'. unhappy millions.*' Meanwliile, from the midst of thi^ jarring 
element of discord, crawl forth into the pure light of d^ay^ gibbering 
Mindu Harbingers^ and staggering Associations ; grasping eagerly 
at the air, if perchance they may capture sunbeams ; — stuttering 
melancholy puerilities, or petitioning madly for inconsistencies ; 
I'aising in the minds of all men a grave suspicion, that we have only 
touch^ the threshold of Indian progress, and are still searching for 
the charm which shall throw aside the opposing barriers. 

Yet far above the chaotic tumult clear voices ring, urging us to 
hearken, and through the dim obscurity pure bright rays nuiy in- 
vitingly on the path to progress. The remonstrances of reason, 
when worldly interest, blina selfishness, and party feeling have dis- 
solved beneath her holy influence, warn us that es^treme deduction^- 
must be by laws ofNaturegrounded on unsound premises ; — that the 
self-sufficient conservative, and the crude declaimer against existing 
Governments, have alike wildly deviated from the goal of truth ; 
that throughout India and the Indian Press there is a piteous cr^ 
to deafen, but alas ! so little wool to recompense. 

By throwing open the Civil Service to public competition, the 
first great step towards Reform will have, no doubt, been taken ; 
provided we insist on the measure being carried out in its integrity. 
Men must be fully satisfied that those to whom is to be entrusted 
the administration of the laws, are selected not by patronage, but 
by merit. Alas ! here lies the question after all. What is merit ? 
who shall define it ? and how shall A prove himself in all our eyes a 
worthier man than B? When we have solved this problem, we 
shall have fairly started on our road, a long and wearisome one no 
doubt, but still a road which may lead eventually to the realization 
of our hopes. 

We shall not stop here to enquire, whether a system of compe- 
tition is preferable to one of patronage, because we hold it to be 
one of those truths which may be disposed of as indisputable. Not 
but indeed many are to hb found who will angrily dispute it ; though 
we, for our part, are contented to fall back on the position, that 
admitting one of extraordinary acquirements who in youth would 
have never stood the test of competition, may possibly, under the 
opposite system, rise to fame and honours ; still, we contend, that ^ 
country like India will be better governed by the sound practical 
knowledge of twenty, than the brilliant genius of one. Thps^ who 
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have liad an opportanity of forming a correct estimate of Natiire 
character, will be at no loss to determine what style of man is best 
adapted for the duties of Indian Satraps. He must have sound 
strong sense, with moderate passions, or at least the will and 
^wer to curb them. In combination with oommon sense, he should 
possess great firmness of character — ^by which we mean a lenient, 
kind, and forgiving spirit ; but no show of wavering or indecision, so 
that he may be prepared to award punishments tardily, but his fiai 
once issued, to take care that no man, directly or indirectly, plead 
or ^* represent." This should be combined with a suavity of man- 
ner, a readiness to receive and converse with Natives — ^not at all 
hours, which indulgence is sure to be abused, but at certain given 
periods, sufficiently often to confer a boon on others ' at the expense 
of a litde self-denial. This, with a kindliness of tone and a certain 
degree of interest in the concerns of his subordinates, will render 
the Indian Satrap as despotic as the Gzar, and worshipped with 
almost equal fervour. 

But stay. Have we really fully described our pattern Adminis- 
trator ? Has nothing been omitted ? Indeed, all the qualifications 
we have mentioned are as nothing, where a thorough acquaintance 
with the vernacular language of the district is wanting. Here is a 
great desideratum, which somehow or other must be filled up. 

But where shall we search for our pattern Indian Administrator ? 
Hardly in Bombay, we take it, — possibly in Bengal or the North- 
western Provinces ! Let us be completely selfish however, and 
limit our hopes of reform to our little Presidency. Where, We re- 
peat, should we look for this model ? — In 8ind ? Be it so, and 
now reflect what incalculable benefits might be conferred upon the 
people of this country, had we only thirty or forty statesmen moulded 
in tne Frere stamp scattered over Western India ! 

Leaving, thererore, aside much that we conceive essential in the 
formation of a sound Indian Official, we shall in the present article 
confine ourselves to the consideration of what we fearlessly assert to 
be indispensable to every good public servant, and that is, a sound 
knowledge of one or more of the Eadem languages, A man of va- 
ried acquirements, and powerful intellect, will of course make a good 
servant; but we contend that one of ordinary abilities and a thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular, will make a better. The former is in 
his proper element as Grovemor, Member of Council, or Legislator ; 
in ail subordinate situations, such as those of Judge, Collector, &c. &c, 
by all means let us have the latter. 

Few can have perused the Rules for the Examination of Junior 

Ovil Servants which we have undertaken to review in the present 

article, without freely according to the Government of Bombay all the 

merit which is distinctly their due. Aroused at last from a lengthened 
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Uitpotf tlwy ^Ubit now a tlem and Ii«altby ntolution to sweep away 
tk* xepiooMeB which have been, too long and perliaps too justly, 
thmva upon the Civil Service of this Presidency. No longer to be a 
compeleiicy for idle mediocrity, men are in future to prove their titles 
tdthehaadsome provisions which the Service confers upon the deserv*. 
iag* The little NotOFiCAXloil we are reviewing, says in a voice clear 
aM audible to aH, '« to govern India you must understand her kn« 
goflges, and onlil you think fit to master theuH expect no countenance 
ftom us. By self-denial and labour you must prove yourselves^ 
worthy recipienle ol our bounty. This once done, thrice welcome^ 
to thie honouni and emohuneBte of the Service.*' 

Alas ! Ihei we should be compdkd to throw a doubt on the 
piaetical utility of the reoeiit measure, while we gratefully record our 
sense of the wordiy spirit that cUctatod it ; yet so it is. These efforts 
on die part of the Ciovemment, like all measures adopted with pure and 
eanest intentien, will be rewarded with satisSsctory results ; but they 
will, we predict, fall hx short of our reasonable expectations. The 
causes are obvious to those who will undertake to look below the 
anrfiboe. 

To curb the wild passions of the young, and to cool the hot blood 
thai rages in the veins of youth, a certain measure of discipline is 
absolutely demanded. Before reason has gained her mastery 
dver the desires, a strict mentor must be at hand to poant out the 
good road'^to show not only what is wrong, but to enforce as much 
ail possible what is right. So far, the Rules are admirably adapted to 
work a gnat moral benefit in the country. In times gone by, 
times within the bitter recollection of manv a still youthful reader, 
BO check, no control over the actions of the recently imported was 
attempted by the Government. Fifteen months of unrestricted 
idleness proved suflScient in many cases to lay the seeds of embarrass^ 
ment and misery, the bitter fruits of which may poison even the 
death cup of many who now east their eyes upon these pages. The 
wild Arabian Night ideas of Indian life religiously received at Hailey* 
buiy, were not entirely dissipated by the ugly realities of Bombay. 
A recumbent posture on a couch, a silver hookah, pyjamas, 
many Arab hones, an elephant or two with dazzling howdahF, obs^ 
quious Asiatics with folded arms and flowing beards, an unlimited 
supply of money, with a vague consciousness, of verandahs, open 
windows, ju^lers swallowing snakes, and somebody fanning you^ 
constitntod, among a large body of Haileybury students, the cherish* 
ed creed of a Civilian's future mission in the East. The ornament^ 
al gildi]% of Ihis picture 1ms violently removed when Bombay be- 
came a stem foct, but a good deal of the picture's deformity remain^^ 
ed. There was no doubt at all about the recumbent posture, and a 
toidincy to pbce the heels higher than tiie head became one of th^ 
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leaicSRg qualities of th^ liumat^ mind. Chetoots, MMtod hj 
setitle stimnlus, easily and gracefully usurped tlM place of die OrieatMl 
hookah. P^mas were found to foe ^stem truths. Ho wes * 
Race horses, too, became professional neoesskies mith youths, who 
vaguely comprehended the anatomical distinctions of the Airid> and th^ 
useful cow. Elephants with g^ded howdahs w^i» easily dii^sed of 
a» delusions, and shigrains tidnitted l^ way <^ compefiMttoti ; 
though the obsequious Astatic, with slight but startling ezoqptions, 
a^d the unlimited supply of coin, poured into the lap by Nati-ve 
philanthrophists who travelled for the express purpose from i^mols 
provinces, were found to be pleasing realities calculated to soothe th# 
spirits and eneourage the desponding exile. Alas ! tiiat we should 
speak of fiEu:ts so melanehdiy and pregnant with future miseiy in so 
frivdlous a style, but what man under the old regime ever dreamed 
of melancholy, or accepted the thec^y of fiiture misery ! India was 
to them a pleasing golden land of ease and plenty. The sun rose 
in its splendour, reigned with unclouded glory, and sank vigorously 
into rest. How different frote the struggling sun of £neland» typi- 
cal of the hard fight for daily bread that is demanded from hm 
children. There how much self denial, combating with hardships, 
cold and hunger, and stern perseverance in professiona^l pursuits,, is 
requisite before a young man can rise into comparative affluence 
and ease. How many the clouds there to darken his career, and 
perhaps, after all, how shrouded with disappointment and poverty his 
death bed. Was the strong youth of twenty with his glonous Indian 
prospects to waste a thought about tlie future ? If, at the lowest ladder 
in the service, life was so bright, and the day, unburdened of care or 
sorrow, glided by so smoothly ; w1k> should calculate the happiness of 
future years, when large salaries and great powers should be poured 
upon him ? Away then with reflection : on the globe there was no 
Service like the Civil 1 To be sure, examinations were looming in th^ 
distance, but why think of them ? They were allowed on all hands 
to be a farce, and each youth had too much conceit in his own abili- 
ties to doubt his eventual success. 

The Government of those days have much to answer for before 
God and man ! Tender youth with its strong passions and its 
vaulting ambition is a hothouse plant to be treated with care and 
kindness, not to be thrown carelessly i^n the. cold, plotting world, 
as was the fashion then. Those, whose duty it was to cherish tha 
young and inexperienced, did not in those days act the noble part 
that was expected (^ them. Bnt God be praised ! the black spot of 
the past is lost in the rising brilliancy of the present^ and let us hai| 
with pride and hope the efforts which charaicterise tbe days we live in. 

Therefore, the discipline exercised by the preset Government of 
Bombay, while it reflects on them the highest honour, will doubtless 
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mmait in tli^ Ineteaaed happiiiess of the eoTerned. The. rules Ifasi 
faxre been pubikhed Mpply fiiUy the dendeEetum that was ftlt, vmi 
Ihf^ young man from England may no longer expend in idleneaa end 
waato the hours that he should devote to mental labor and im^ 
proTement* 

At the same time the good will be, we suspect, negative rather 
than positive. These Rules will scare the youth from the paths of 
idleness and protect him from the snares of temptation, bat we 
doubt whether it will ensure that masterly knowledge of the Native 
languages which was possibly contemplated by the framers* It will 
acliieve one of the great objects which leads to its adoption ; we pro- 
pose inquiring if it will be eoually successful in another aspect. 
. The task we have undertaken is one of no very extraordinary 
dificttl^, the question for discussion being simply this. Can 
the majoritv of English youths, tvithaui anypreviaus OrieuUd tdu^ 
calion at Mafne^ acquire a sound practical knowledge of the Vemar* 
eular in Bombay within the time specified in the Notification ? 

This being the point we nre to keep in view, we proceed to exa- 
mine seriatim such of the Rules drawn up for the guidance of Civil 
Servanto as appear to call for any particular remark. 

I. Immediately on his arrival in India, every young Civil Servant shall be 

subjected to an examination in the Oriental languages, for the purpose 

of testing the progress made by him at Haileybury in that branch of his 

studies. This preliminary examination shall be conducted by the Orien- 

f tai Translator to Qovernment for the time being. 

Now this Rule is at present, we regret to observe» superfluous, and 
quite inapplicable to our Presidency. It should not be the case, 
but it simply is. The young Civil Servant learns at Haileybury (so 
far as languages are concerned) not one of the dialects of Western 
India, Hindoostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and Telogoo, are all taught 
in the above mentioned brilliant seat of wisdom. Some degree 
of preparation for the Bengal and Madras Presidencies is thus at- 
tempted, but poor Bombay is contemptuously tlirust aside. We 
have no distinct recollection of ever hearing Bombay mentioned at all 
during our Academical career. India (when alluded to at all,) 
meant Bengal and the North-West Provinces. Madras, in a 
secondary sense, was vaguely understood to be a sort of dependency ; 
but what was Bombay ? A barbarous uncivilized spot, to which 
some of the men were supposed occasionally to resort ; by no means 
a place to go to if you could help it. We well remember our ex- 
traordinary agitation and perplexity on being quietly given to un- 
derstand some few weeks before sailing for this country, that un- 
avoidable necessity compelled the Court of Directors to transfer 
us from the Bengal to the Bombay Establishment. What was 
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Bombay again? Who knew anytking about it? Was it: 
avjrtbing like India? These were questions it was easy to pwtf bat 
t^ whi!^ the replies were far from satisfactory. Very frw p?ofk 
seemed, to know anything about the matter. There was: a 
** beautiful harbour," they said, — " reminding one fordbly of 
die Bay of Naples : the people were more barbarous and wild 
too. CivilizatioB. has scarcely encroached upon that vagiw 
eonntry. Habits were more primitive, and it was nearer England." 
The latter was little inducement there. What boys want is, to 
proceed to India, not to think about returning from it. But 
the barbari^ ! There was something tempting in that for young 
blood : better to notice the wildness and grandeur of primitive sim- 
plkdty than the mawkishness of semi-civilization. Oi the last there 
was plenty, and to spare, at Home ; the novelty of the former would 
be enchanting; and so we became reconciled to a place almost un- 
known amongst our friends. 

We have been driven into these egotistical observations to show 
of. how little consequence Bombay is held in England ; at least in 
that Institution which professes to prepare young men for India. 
There Guzerattee is a language unmentioned and unknown. The 
rudiments of Murathee are kindly taught privately by Professor 
Eastwick — ^the ablest Professor in the College and a Bombay man to 
boot ; but it is hardly necessary to remind the reader that few have 
the leisure or the inclination to avail themselves of this thoughtful 
goodness. Indeed with Persian, Oordoo, Sanscrit and other rubbish to 
a Bombay man, which he is compelled to pass examinations in, or lose 
his appointment, we can scarcely wonder at young men shrinking 
from a language that it was not compulsory to pass in at home. At 
the same time all praise and honour to the good Professor, and 
sliame to those who, knowing the requirements of this important 
Presidency, exclude her from the advantages freely accorded to the 
other two. 

Perhaps, while the interests of the Bombay Presidency are so com- 
pletely tnrust aside at home, no one more needs a sound preparatory 
education than its Civilians. Here, where Murathee, Guzerattee 
and Ganarese, are the languages of the people, what opportunities 
are afforded those who are to be rulers in Western India, to acquire 
some knowledge that may be useful to them hereafter ? And yet 
on the students' arrival at Bombay he must be subjected to **' an 
eoMmination in the Oriental languages for the purpose of testing (he 
progress made by him at Hdileybury in that branch of his Indies /'* 
A somewhat satirical commentary this, we should say, on the Educa- 
ti(Mial system pursued at that Institution ! 

In this practical age of ours, let us by all means, where it is possi- 
ble, have something real, something we can appreciate as practically 
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tifeeftil. Tlie virorptri)c, a play-actor, m an cdncational point 
of Tiew, is to be kept earnestly in the back'-gronnd; If on llie 
** young Civilian's arriral in India" he is to undergo an examination, 
by ail means let us examine him in a subject on which he has had the 
opportunity of ac<}uiring some prerious information. What call' 
have we to ascertain the progress made by a Bombay Civilian itr 
Oordoo or Sanscrit ? Or, indeed, if at all excited on the subject,- 
where shall we search for the Examiner ? We decline pausing for 
a replv, because, if to-day we chance to have the Oriental Translator, 
skilled in these tongues, we may be deprived of him to-morrow. We 
think the candid reader will i^;ree with us, that, under the present 
system. Rule I is a little out of place. 

«• II. The young avilian shall then be at onoe atfeMhed to the Offiee ef a 
Collector or Commissioner, in any pwrt of the Presidenoy wh«re Maiathee 
or Guxerattee is the Vernacular. 

•« VII. While a Civil Servant is studying for this ordeal, the Collector or 
Commissioner to whose office he has been attached shall be required to 
furnish, for the iafomiation of the Central Committee of Vemaatter £x- 
amination at the Presidency, monthly reports as to his progress snA 
studies." 

Here the evil we have already alluded to, a« characterizing former 
days and exploded Government, is remedied. In these two clauses 
lie (as matters are at present, not as we hope to see them) the great 
merit of the new Rules. The discipline of College is not immedia4;ely 
discarded for the independence of mature life ; but while the youth 
is permitted an honourable status in society, and allowed ample 
means to enable him to support the establishment of his rank, he is 
taught to understand that from him, now thrown on the ocean of 
public life, is expected some palpable evidence of his capacity to rule. 

** III. Within six months from the date of his arrival in Bombay, or as 
soon after that term as a Committee of Vernacular ExamuMfciom may 
assemble at the Presidency, he shall pass an Examination (as hereafter 
provided) in the Vernacular language of the District wherein he has been 
located. This Examination shall embrace such branches, and be rc^gulat- 
ed by such tests, as the Central Committee for Vernacular Examination, 

S see Rule XIII.) with the sanction of Government, may from time to time 
iefine and nottfjr. It is to be altogether of a practical character, and is to 
be regarded as introductory, and subordinate to the Vernacular Exami- 
nation hereafter described m the Rules rq;arding Departmental Exami- 
nations. 
** IV. In the event of his failing to pass the prescribed Examination within 
the prescribed term, it shall be discretional with Ooverament to extend 
his period of study (on the whide or a part of his pay and allownoe) to* 
nine months from the date of arrival in the country. 
** V. Should he not have passed at the end of nine months, exclusive of 
periods of absence under sick certificate, he shall be suspended from the 
service, and sent home by the first opportunity." 
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Now oertaiQ reflections will natuvally be ^cited in tbe miad oC 
tbe tkottglitful reader as he peruses these very stringent Rules. 1st ; — 
Either that a great number of youn^ men, tlius called on to shew 
in six or nine months some positive knowledge of a language 
with which they were previously unacquainted will necessarily under 
Bule Y. be sent back to England in a state of pleasinjg bewilder- 
ment, or else that the examiners will be compelled, out of pure com* 
pa»uon for the unfortunate lads, so to lower the standard of exami- 
nation as to render the obnoxious Rule to all intents and purposei^ 
a dead letter. The majority of Englishmen will master little beyond 
the Devanagari and Mor6>e character in six months. The most 
sanguine examiner will hardly expect the wretched trembling stu^ 
dent, after twenty four weeks' study, to sustain a lively conversation 
widi a Pundit in Musrathee or Canarese ; but he must, it is decided,, 
shew some knowledge, and having thus satisfied his superiors, he wilt 
be coi^idered avail2S)le for the ordinary duties of an Assistant Collec- 
tor and Magistrate on a salary of Rs. 300 per month. We are 
told what the nature of this Examination is to be in page 19 of the 
Notification. 

•• Istly. — The Examinee is to be required to read a page of some accounts 
from a village, Talooka, or Hoozoor office, written in^the Vernacular lan- 
guage, and ordinary cursive character. 

•• Sndiy. — To read off in the Vernacular of the District, and explain viva 
voce in English, a deposition, or other exhibit, selected from a Magis- 
terial case. 

••* 3rdly. — ^To render back into the Vernacular (from an English translation) 
an ordinary report by a native Revenue officer. This must be rendered 
in a style substantially correct, and sufficiently intelligible to enable a 
native to read it out as written. It must be free from material errors 
in grammar and spelling, and the handwriting must be legible. 

•• 4thiy. — ^To converse with two or three natives in such manner as to satis- 
fy the Committee that he is able to understand, and make himself under- 
stood by. Natives of various classes, both in ordinary eonversatioit) and 
th9 common business of a Cutcherry/* 

It would be idle to comment much on this. In six months the 
youth without any previous preparation at Home is to write in a style 
*' substantially correct," " free from material errors of grammar and 
spdlinff," read fluently in " the ordinary cursive character," and in 
lact achieve a great deal more than many who have enjoyed their 
furlough are capable oS in the present day. As '' THB Rules'* have 
been submitted for the approval of the Most Noble the Governor 
Cteneral of India in Council, let us hope that while his Lordship 
appreciates the excellent spirit in which they have been framed, he 
will bear in mind {v)hai every body seems to forget) that unlike the 
Bengal and Madras Presidencies, no effort to prepare for Bombay is 
attempted at Haileybury. Further let him remember, that there is 
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no character more difllcult perhaps to master than the ** oidinarjr 
carsive character'* of the Murathee and Cauarese languages. His 
Lordship, therefore, before sanctioning the general adoption of the 
'* Rules ' will no doubt remind the Honorable Court at Home, that 
in having no Professors of Murathee or Guzerattee attached to 
Haileybury, they are not acting with that justice to the Bombigr 
Presidency which it has a right to expect. 

This is not all. Having in six months shewn that he can read 
flnently *' in the ordinary cursive cluuracter," he must undergo, in 
six* months more, a fresh trial, and pass in what is called the first 
standard of Examination, when he is raised to a third or super- 
numerary third Assistantship, with a salary of Rs. 400 per men- 
sem. There he remains, until he has proved himself qualified ac- 
cording to the second standard, before he can be considered by 60- 
Yernment capable of holding the office of Second, or Acting l^econd 
Assistant, to a Collector, or Commissioner, or Assistant or Acting 
Assistant Judge, or of exercising full Magisterial powers. 

The object of the First and ^cond Standard are thus lucidly laid 
down : — 

" XXIV. — Principal Object of the First Standard. 

** The principal object of the first Standard of Examination shall he to test the 
pnriGiciency for practical purposes of the Assistant in the Vernaculsr- lan- 
gaagt of his District For this purpose, at least three papers which he 
has never seen before, taken from official Records very much at hazard, 
and written by different persons in a plain running hand, must be read 
aloud hj the assistant correctly, and without great difficulty ; and after 
being read aloud their contents must be correctly explained hj him in 
English. An English judgment or other official paper, to be 'ftirnished by 
the Central Ck>mmittee, must be translated by him into the Vernacular 
without assistance. The translation must be substantially correct in 
meaning, and intelligible to a native ; tolerably correct in grammar and 
apeUing, and ffte from any very bad errors of idiom. He must dictate off 
hand with some fluency the translation into the Vernacular of an Enslish 
report or other official paper, also to be furnished by the Central Com- 
mittee, sehereof the translation will be written down exactly as directed. 
The dictated paper must in like manner be intelligible, and substantially 
correct He must then be tested in conversation with two or three Na- 
tives, in such manner and to such extent as shall suffice to satisfy the 
Committee as to the degree of his power of understanding Natives of dif- 
ferent classes, and of making himself understood by them ; such conver- 
» aation or Colloquial Examination to be confined to the ordinary duties and 
business of a Court or Cutcherry, and not to embrace abstruse or peculiar 
subjects. An Assistant must pass successfully through every step of this 
branch of the Examination in order to qualify according to thefifftt 
Standard.** 

« XXV. — Second Object op the First Standard. 

** The next object of the first standard of qualification shall be to test the 
Awi»tant*s general acquaintance with the leading principles of the systems 
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. tof .Eev«niirjMjiii]ii4taatit(m and Criminal Justitee; and es|)eQiidiy witb .Ji« 
, I f miigb UJM L^wi and Kul«& of Procedure as i( is iietws»»ry <fo# an ofilvoer 
,. ^o'know in order to exercise properly the ordinary functions of an Assis- 
tant to a Collector and Magistrate. For this purpose a set of questions 
' off'R^teniie, Magisterial, aad Police subjects shall be ftirnished by theGe- 
^t j|Qral:0«nii^tte»; These questtoni should be so fhimed as not ta involtte 
- ^(Hitt&v0f<d)ffici«l9 9V rare 4>ceuR«noe, and to shew rather- the peas^si^ 
or the want of a general and intelligent acquaintance with the sobj^ts 
of Examination, and the fundamental laws applicable thereto, than a 
' knowledge of any string of details, and dates of orders, which may be 
' S0MI teamed for the occasion, and are generally as soon forgotten again^ 
•These) qiiestiiMis mtist be ail answe^ without book. The Aswistaiik 
shouj^d also foe examined generally as to his knowledge of Ciitcherry ac;«< 
counts, both the English accounts kept at the Hoozoor and the Native 
Accounts, Talooka and Village ; also as to the past Revenue history dt 
his District, as to be learnt from the Records. 

"XXYL — ^Thibd object of the First Stakdard. 

. ^* The next ebjeet of the first Standard of Examination shall be to test th« 
power, which the Assistant may have acquired, to deal with conflicting 
arguments and evidence in actual cases. For this purpose, two decided 
cases, with the final proceeding in each withdrawn, which the Assistant 
has never before seen, one from the Collectors and one from the' 
Magistrate*s Office, of the nature of cases coming before Assistants 
exercising the ordinary functions of an Assistant to a Collector and 
Magistrate, shall be given to the Assistant. The papers may be 
read over to him by a native Officer, and the explanation of any 
difficult word or phrase may be asked for and given in the Vernacular, the 
circumstance being in each case noted. The Assistant may naw refbr to 
aU his books, and may take his notes as the case is read over. Aff the 
conclusion of each case he must write in English a brief but pj^cise 
description of the case, and a decision upon the questions at issue,, with 
a sufficient statement of the grounds on which it is founded 

" XXVII. — ^Fourth object of the First Standard. 

«* The last object of the first Standard of Examination shall be to ascertain 
how the Assistant has been employed, and how he has done his duty at 
his station. For this purpose the Collector and Magistrate under whom 
he has been employed shall furnish the Committee with a report upon 
these points, it shall be the duty of such Officers to make over te their 
Asslslants fh)m time to time cases for report. The reports shall be writ- 
ten in English on one side of a sheet of paper ; and after the case is 
decided, the Officer who decides it shall note on the other side of the 
sheet his remarks upon the report These reports, with the notes there- 
on, shall be submitted to the Divisional Examination Committee. Such 
Officers shall also require their Assistants to make English minutes 
of the cases given to them for decision, which minutes also shall be sub- 
' -^mitted to the same Committee ; but these reports an8 minutes need not be 
sent up to the Central Examination Committee. The opinion formed of 
them by the Divisional Committee however, shall be entered in the re- 
cord submitted to the Central Committee. 

..,. . '* XXYIII,— Second Standard. 

** The Second Standard of Examiaatwn shall be similar in its nature to' the 
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first, but more difiicult in degree. In the Vemacukir pAition of it the 
reading of a common office runuing-hand must be toleridilv ready ; the 
papers selected as tests should be of a more difficult description of office 
papers ; the translation, dictiition, and conversation should be fluent, 
generally correct, and readily intdligible ; and the Assistant should be 
tested in his power of exphiining himself clearlv and with snffiei«nt pro- 
priety in the Vernacular in an argument or topic ^ some diffici^ty* such 
as may occur in official business. The questions of law and practice 
' shoul<i be selected from a whole field of the duties of a Magistrate and 
Collector ; but they shall be arranged in two classes : one class compre- 
hending important and leading points, in answering which no books shall 
be allowed, and the other class comprehending less general, and less com- 
mon points, in answering which the assistance of books shall be allowed^ 
No guides, digests, or summaries, however, shall be permitted to be used, 
the Assistant being confined to the original Laws, Circular Orders* and 
Constructions. The object of this class of questions is to test the Assis- 
tant's knowledge of where readily to find the law or practice on the less 
common points that arise in business. In preparing these questions, 
nice and difficult points should be avoided, the object being, not to evoke 
subtil ty or ingenuity, but only to ascertain whether the acquisitions and 
ciipncity of tlie person examined are adequate to enable him to perform 
fitly the important functions of an Indian Magistrate and Collector or not. 
Ihe trial cases should be selected from those possessing enough of com- 
])lexity to test the Assistant's ability to master all ordinary difficulties, 
:nid especially to test his power of minute attention to and just apprecia* 
tion of evidence. 

" XXIX. — Object of the Second Standard. 

** It shall be the object to make this Second Standard such that a man who 
has passed the Examination provided in Kules XXIV to XXVI I who 
is of ordinary understanding and capability, and who fairly applies him- 
self witli proper diligence to his business, and makes it his daily object to 
familiarize himself with the languages of the country, may pass it after 
two or three years of Mofussil experience.*' 

To tlie good tliouglitful i^ople of Bombay— especially to those 
who are professionally called upon to look into abuses and ex- 
pose them — and also to anxious fathers ^vho are bled so freely 
for the education of their children, at that noble seat of 
learning Ilaileybury, we would suggest the following points for 
consideration: Is it reasonable and just to demand suck astonish^ 
ing results, within so incredible a period, from young men who have 
received no preparatory training in the languages of the Bombay 
Presidency ? Is it honest to deujand the expenditure of many 
liundred pounds on an education which only professes to prepare a 
Bengal and Madras Civil Service? Is it just to insist under the pre- 
sent system on the same amoimt of oriental proficiency from the 
Bombay as from tlie Bengal Civilian ? The former on his arrival 
amongst us is now sternly apprized to the following effect ; ^ Behold, 
young man, ere you can rise to the emoluments of Acting Second 
Assistant Collector, you must display a tliorough intimacy with the 
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Marathee, Guzeratlee or Canarese langiiages. You must he con- 
t^rsant in Revenue Systems, Regulations, Legislative Acts, the 
Laws of Evidence, Kutcherry accounts, inclucling^ English ones 
kept at the Hoozoor, and Native accounts, Talook and village ! The 
past histf>ry of' your District, gleaned from records in foreign tongues, 
must be familiar to you ; and in all this you must prove yourself 
ccjnrersant in a few months or expect the inevitable consequences — 
DISMISSAL !' Well may the young Bombay Civilian turn pale, and 
in his heart moralize on human nature as exhibited in its passion 
for extremes, awl contemptuous abhorrence of happy media. Well 
tatty the Pfj^er familias exclaim in tones of bitter anguish, * Was it 
tor this that I expended such monies on the education of my boy ? 
why these pulls upon my purse for acquisition of Sanscrit^ Persian^ 
Oordoo ? — ^aki^ where shall I search for the equivalent ?' Such 
exclamations may well be uttered, attd much honest indignation 
may well be excited. It will be excited no doubt fiercely and with 
due eii'ect, when the proper time comes ; when the minds of English- 
men are perforce attracted to their Indian possessions, where there 
is so much fcc^ accomplish WHICH must be begun at Home ! 

Throwing open the Service to public competition, will he, as wo 
hare elsewhere said, the first great move on the board of 
Indian reform ; the next will be the re-modelling and re- 
organization, of Haileybury College. We think this would 
be preferable to its abolition or amalgamation with one of the 
Universities. If practical reforms in Civil Administration are to 
iiS4irp the place of talk and argument, the man destined for public 
life in India must have a distinct and peculiar education from his 
boyhood. We do not require that superficial smattering of Law, 
Political Economy, Mathematics, Astronomy, IVIechanics, History, 
English Composition, Sanscrit, Persian and Oordoo, which may bo 
imparted in tlte short space of two years ; but rather that thorough 
itititnacy with useful stibjects which the training almost of a life- 
time may be expected to confer. It remains for the English people 
t<i determine, whether the calling of the Indian Official is not as 
deserving of attention at Homo as the Law, the Church, of the 
Medical profession. Perhaps, when the responsibility which Eng- 
land has voluntarily assumed in undertaking the guardianship of so 
vast an empire, is solemnly considered, our assertion that the 
claims of the embryo Indian Statesman in point of education cnnnot 
be overosti mated, will be subscribed to. Some people are begin iiii^.g 
to suspect that the study of Greek and Latin might profitably bo 
exchanged for other and more practical sources of knowledge. 
Cerbiinly these deatl lauguages are to the Bombay man almost as 
u<)efiii as the Persian, Sanscrit ami Oordoo he leaves at Haileybury. 
Were half the valuable time that is now spent in England on 
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ilie acquisition of classical literature, devoted to a sound 
rudimental instruction in those languages of India which the 
Civilian will hereafter be called upon to master, the rules ve 
are reviewing would be deserving of our warmest approbation 
and be productive of tlie happiest results. Let the successful com- 
petitor enter Ilaileybury at seventeen and remain till twenty- three. 
During that time (a period of six years) let him be instructed in 
Law, Mathematics, History and those languages which will be useful 
to him in tlie Presidency to which lie is appointed. If practicable, 
let Geology be one of the subjects on which lectures are deiivere<l and 
examinations held ; but in the name of conmion sense, let us protest 
against Sanscrit as indispensable ; and by no means throst Persian on 
the youth destined for Bombay, or Telogoo on the future Admiuistra- 
t >r in the North West Provinces. By some such simple system, 
we shall do much towards removing the present sneering reproaches 
against the Service ; while the race of Heaven*bom Judges and inca- 
pable Collectors will be speedily removed — destined no longer to 
fatten idly on the Revenues drawn from tlie miserable cultivators. 
For if any roan will look earnestly around him, he will detect at 
least one great want in India — we mean the want of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled. Of the domestic habits, feelings, 
and under-cunrent of native character we (at least in this Presidency) 
Jcnow absolutely nothing ; nor have the people, especially the lower 
orders, that trust, confidence, and affection for us, which it should 
be our cherished duty to inspire. Has the Kyot some trivial com- 

{>laint to make about a field — ^trivial to us, but to him of incompara- 
Je importance — some story to relate about the grinding oppression 
of village Officers, or secret to wliisper anent fraud on the part of 
our native subonlinates, he draws back, feeling that between him 
and the great fountain of justice, there is a wide gidf fixed in the 
shape of a portly Sheristedar, or some other Brahman go-between. 
His language is not the language of Oriental translators to Govern- 
ment or Examination Committees, and his provincialisms must be 
translated into the Mahratta of the Gutcherry and of the Sahib 
logue. In fact he is by stern necessity shut out from the benevolence 
of the European Satrap, who must waste hi9 philanthropy upon 
the class, which least deserves it, leaving the poor peasant with his 
bare skin, his scanty crops, and his rural simplicity to the mercy 
of Brahmans, Banians, and Marwadees ! This state of things, the 
reader will admit, can only be very partially remedied by a Persian 
Education at Haileybury ; followed by a notification, which insists on 
a comi^etent knowledge of the languages of Bombay, within eighteen 
months of the youth's arrival in the country. 

In tills little article we have argued on the grounds that no know- 
ledge is more practically useful to an Anglo-Iudion Civilian than 
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a knowledge of tlie Vernacular langui^;e9. We have attempted to 
shew, that without 9ome previous preparcUian in England it is idle to 
ex|)ect the masterly knowledge contemplated hy the ' Rules/ within 
the period laid down by the framers. We have further pointed out 
that at Haileybury young men are somewhat prepared for every 
Presidency except Bombay, and while we appreciate with gratitude 
the spirit which dictated '^ the Notification,** and the moral benefits 
(to the Service) that will, undoubtedly, result, we hold that it is too 
exacting and in some respects positively unjust. In conclusion, 
being of a sanguine spirit, we cheer ourselves with the hope that 
some measures may yet be adopted at home to extend to Bombay 
Uie same advantages that are enjoyed by the sister Presidencies. 
Meanwhile let the young Civilian recently arrived with his 
* Oordoo* and ' Persian' literature read the ''Notification,** and htok 
at the trials which stare him in the face for several months to came 
with pious resignation^ lie will doubtless derive some consolation 
irom the following lines : 

L$t u% he patient ! Thete terere affltctioni 

Not from Uie grouud arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We will be patien^ and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing 

The grief Uiat most have way. 

Or, as poring over the interminable subjects in which he has had 
no pre\'iou8 education, he finds the " ordinary cursive character'* 
running obstinately out of his head, and his hopes departing as the 
dreaded sixth month fearfully approaches with rapid wings, let* him, 
if it so please him, recall to mind the following : 

And thou too whosoVr thou art. 

That readest this brief Psalm, 
A* one by one thy hopee depart^ 

Be ri solute and calm. 

Oil ! fear not in a world like this. 

And thou shalt know ere long ; 
Know how sublime a thin^r it is, 

To surrEB akd bk si'bono I 
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Abt. v.— the ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA. 

The English in WesUrn India ; being ilie Early Misiary of the 
Faciary at Suraii of Bombay^ and the sHbordinate Factories an 
the Western Coast, From the Earliest Period wdil the commence' 
nientqfthe EighteeM Century. Drawn from Aidhentic Works^ 
atbd Original Docwnenls. By Philip Anderson, A.M. — 
Bombay : Smith, Taylor & Co, 1854. 

Our labours in connexion with a New Reriew, publiHlied in the 
Capital of Western India, could liariUy be more appropriately in-- 
au|;urated than by bringing to the notice of our readers a work, enia« 
iiating from our local press, devoted to the early history of our conn-- 
trymen in tliis important part of our Indian Empire, and commend- 
ing itself to our attention from its own intrinsic merits, as well as 
from the intereal belonging to tlie hitherto obscure, yet curious and. 
not nninstructive events which it describes. 

When we sj^eak, however, of introducing the work to the notice 
of our readers, we would not be understood as reflecting on the 
general intelligence of such as are in our more immediate vicinity, 
by presuming that they are not already conversant with its contents ; 
or that a picture so fresh and lively as Mr. Anderson has given us of 
the pioneers of English Dominion in the East, can have so little 
interest 6ir them, that they have yet to make acquaintance witli it. 
At present we have in our *' mind*s eye'* those more distant readers, 
scattered it may be over the length and breadth of India, who, 
though beyond the pale of our local questions, are yet concerned 
in imperial ones. An Englishnian cannot fail to be specially in- 
terested in whatever tends to throw light on the beginning of a rule, 
which from the meanest origin, and after numerous death struggles 
to preserve its very existence, at length became so potent that, like an 
Aaron's rod, it has swallowed every other power with which it has 
come in contact. 

Prior to the publication ofMr. Anderson's work, tlie subject which 
he has treated so pleasantly, without any sacrifice of accuracy and 
research, was left almost untouched in every existing History of 
India, if we except a mengre and rapid survey in a few in- 
troductory Chapters of the otherwise excellent volumes of Mill. The 
learned and scholarly History by the late William Erskine recent- 
ly given to the world, is but an ius^talment, though an important one, 
of that with which its lamented Author intended to present us. Had 
he liveil to coniplete his design of narratint;, with the fulness of the 
|)ortion recently published, the Ilbtory of India from Baber to Au- 
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rung^eeb, it would have left nothing to be desired. The clear, com- 
prehensive, and masterly survey of the Hindu and Mahomedan peno<ls 
of Indian History by Mountstuart £lphinstone is, we fear, the whole 
of his work, although when these two volumes appeared fourteen 
yearsago^ a eonttnuation was fondly looked forward to. Indeed all 
who took an interest in India and its History, hoped that the book 
would bean English classic whidi would take the piaoe of, and 
siipersede every other of the kind. It was a pleasant expectation, 
that the honoured name of Clphinstone, occupying as it did the 
first rank amongst Indian Statesmen, sliould also be the first amongst 
Indian Historians. As regards the completion of the History, this 
we apprehend will never be more than an expectation-^in truth, 
^dging from the Prefiice, it hardly appears that the writer had any 
i^itiention of carrying it further. As it is, it is complete in itself ; 
and for the period of which it treats, is likely to remain without a 
rival. A Master of Itistoric composition has indeed indicated one 
defect in it : ^^ We are doing Elphinstone in the sixth," says 
'Arnold in a letter to the Rev. II. Fox, one of his old pupils, and 
then a Missionary at Madras, '^ for our modem History on Thurs« 
d:iy8 as I wished to make the fellows know something of India, of 
which they know next to nothing. It is a pity that Elphinstone 
had not a more profound knowledge of the ancient Western WorM, 
whteh eMittiraaU.y iUnstrates and is illustrated by tlte state of things 
in lodia^*' We sympathize with the regret of Arnold, but it is 
hardly &ir to Mr. Eipliinstone to consider it as implying any re- 
proach. The early age at which he joined the public service in 
Lttlta, and tlieanlnous and absorbing nature of his subsequent 
labours, kft him bat little leisure for acquiring, or, if he had ac- 
quired^ for pursiang and perfecting a knowledge either of the an- 
cient Western World, or of any other subject not intimately con- 
nected with, or bearing on his puUic duties. The respectable 
mediocrity of Mr. Thornton, and the heavy periods and dull know- 
ledge of die teamed Professor of Sanscrit, who has written a continua- 
tion of Mill, are confined to the more recent portion of our Indian 
History ; whilst in popular compilations like those of Gleig, Murray, 
Taylor, Macfbriane, and others, information about our earliest times 
was of coarse not to be expected. The able Historian of the A^an 
War approached die subject in his " History of the East India 
Company,** but in tiiat hasty, and on tlie whole unsatisfactory work, 
he has nether opened it up nor discussed it. No doubt his plan did 
n(it embrace minute details of early Anglo*Indian History, yet we' 
might have expected a more interesting and skilfiil narrative, in a 
book bearing such a title, and coming fix)m a writer with such a well 
eajTued reputation on subjects of Indian Biography and History, as- 
Mr. Kayo, 
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The deeds of oiur first predecessors deserved a better fate tlian tliejr 
liave met at the hands of Historians, for without a more accurate 
knowledge of them than can be obtained from ordinary, histories, we 
learn but imperfectly the strange story of the rise and . progress of 
the British Power in die Jtlast It is well to remember that tliere 
were English in India before the days of Clive ; and diat even the 
obscure trading Factors of Surat and Bombay in their early fights 
with the Moguls and Mahrattas, tlie Dutch and Pi»rtuguese, dis« 
played an energy, perseverance, and courage, as indomifaJ>le as that 
which subsequently conquered at Plassey and Assaye ; albeit they 
bave not been so fortunate as to be painted by a brilliant Essayist. 
Entertaining these opinions as to the importance of the suhject- 
before us, we sure delighted to wdcome Mr. Anderson's contributicm 
to the elucidation of our early Anglo-Indian annals* He has accom* 
pi ishedtlie object he had in view with such pains-taking accuracy 
and research, and composed his curious narrative in such a lively 
and spirited manner, that it &lls little short of what we were loolung^ 
for, and it may be considered not merely a supplement to other His-' 
tortes, as tlie Author modestly terms it, but in itself tlie History of. 
the period of which it treats. 

What we are inclined to find fault with in the work is, that Um 
Author has not been more copious in the use of the rick materials 
at his disposal* If he had employed them more freely^ bis book 
would certainly have been more ent^taining and not less instruct 
tive than it now is. We fear he has been hampered somewhat in- 
this respect, by the theory he appears to hold as to the manner ia 
which a History should be written, for he says in his Prefiioe that 
*' some modem Historians have converted history into romance, and 
set off fiicts with ornaments of imagination,'* and that he himself 
'* has not endeavoured to walk on the stilts of fancy ; but lias been 
satisfied with the secure footing of plain dealing and truth." He 
also illustrates his meaning by quoting Bacon's observation, that 
'^ a mixture of a lie, doth ever add pleasure," thus implying, as we 
apprehend, that the ^* lie," and the Historian's '^ ornament of ima- 
gination," are nearly convertible terms. 

Surely there is mis-apprehension in this. When Bacon indicated 
a truth so sadand general, but, we firmly believe for the honour of 
human nature, not universal, he had in view, principally, the corrup- 
tion of the moral feelings, and not the exercise of any intellectaal 
quality,— as the impressive sequel of the above quotati<m proves. 
*^ Doth any man do^ubt," he asks, '' that if there were taken out of 
men's minds vain opinions, flat^ring hopes, ialso valuations, ima-> 
ginations asone would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of 
a number of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and in- 
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disposition, and iinpleftsant to themselves ?*''*'---4iumUiating certun^ 
ly, but not the lees true ! 

A strict adhesion to fact is of course indispenslible, but facta 
are in themseives merely the rude inanimate materials, but of which 
the skill, the imagination, the genius of the Historian must fashion 
the living record, that will deserve the name of History* Why is it 
that amidst the numerous compilations in the shape of Records, 
Annals, Memoirs, and so called standard Histories, with which our 
literature abounds, we have so few works tliat really deserve th<» 
title of History in any worthy sense of the term ?— Simply because 
the qualifications requisite to produce such a wofk are of the rarest 
kind ; so that great Historians are as rare as great Poets* We 
have dull Histories, because our Hist(Nrians have dull imaginations. 
They so little realize the living present, that they are uMrly unable 
to vivify the dead past. What genius, united with the love of truth, 
and profound knowledge wanted and animated by a powerful ima«» 
gtnation can do to invest History witk life and at the same time 
give all the warning and instruction it is so fitted to impiart, is 
strikingly illustrated by Carlyle's account of that world wonder 
which changed the foundations, and altercxl the character of modern 
society*— the first French Revolution. From the ekxjuent and pro^ 
phetic wailings of Burke, at the fir^ burst of that astonishing tem^ 
pest, down to the diffuse and vapid declamations of Alison, 
what volumes have been written, what discourses spoken 
r^arding it ! Yet we believe, that every intelligent reader at all 
conversant with the subject, would bear us out in our assertion, 
that while all otiier writers on the French Revolution have been 
speculating and eloquently philosophizing about it^ Carlyle is die one 
writer who enables us to realize what it really was. The reader of 
bis marvellous work, when devouring its pe^jes, feels drawn into a 
vortex or under the spell of some wizard's enchantment, and reads 
about all the mad passions, wild hopes, and savage crimes of that 
awful period, with as intense an interest as if he were an actual spec** 
tator of the scenes described. And all this artistic skill is combined 
with the most scrupulous accuracy, and the most careful sifting of 
every &ct connected with the History. 

Let no one be alarmed at *^ ornaments of imagination.** A power 
of displaying them is one of an historian*s most essential qualifica^ 
tions, and we only wish that Mr. Anderson had given the reins 
more freely to his fancy in dressing up for the amusement of his 
readers, aye and their instruction too, a few more of those curious 
pictures of Anglo-Indian life which are buried in the pages of ob-*. 
scure records and forgotten personal narratives, wliich few .know 

* Bacon's Essay on Tratb. 
VOL. I. — NO. I. 20 
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'Wtet tkftn himself where to find, and how to make use of, and 
^rhich wdl deserve to be resuscitated f^»m their nioaldering tombs. 
There is indeed a certain class of modern Historians who have been 
aceased, and not altogether without justice, of exaggeration. They 
av« suspected of preferring to state facts effectively and briilKuHiy 
rather Uian soberly and truly. And we acknowledge that complaints 
may well be made of any Historic writer who cannot honestly 
fixhibit truth in its unadorned shape, but must have her decked out 
gaudily with tinsel and finery that are foreign and uncongenial to her. 

Grave charges of this nature have been urged in an infiuential 
quarter against the brilliant historian of our own day, who has given 
us two such eloquent and interesting volumes of English History that, 
in the figurative phrase of enthusiastic lady readers, " we are all 
dying*' to get hold of the lone-Iooked-for volumes in continuation. 
But these charges were so ridiculously overstated and so evidently 
had their origin in feelings of malevolence, that going beyond their 
mark, they fell powerless without in any way injuring Mr. 
Macaulay's reputation. Undoubtedly he may be found guilty of 
a fondness for paradox, and of being a little too anxious to say a thing 
cmartly at a small sacrifice of truth, when a temptation to astonish 
his readers comes in his way. All honour to him for his delightful 
History notwithstanding. Have his volumes not proved that liis- 
tory can be made as easy and entertaining as— <^toapplyhisown words 
-•—Professor Faraday made Chemistry to little boys and girls in his 
lectures at the Royal Institution, during the Christmas holidays t 

In the " History of the English in Western India'* under review, 
we could have wished to have seen a better sympatliy on the 
part of the Author with the men whose lives and labours he de- 
scribes. His tone is not a little contemptuous, and his insinuations 
betimes unjust. We are told by him that the annals he records 
are those *' of mediocrity and weakness, sometimes of drivelling 
** baseness," that " the instruments which Providence employed to 
*' create a British Power in India were often of the basest metal. 
** But such answer the same purposes as the finest, in the hands of 
** Infinite Wisdom. And though we may feel disappointed, we 
** ought not to be surprised, when we see little to admire in tiie 
^ pioneers of our Eastern Empire, and find that some were 
*' amongst the meanest of mankind.*' But of what period of 
human history may not similar language be used ? Mediocrity, 
weakness, and baseness, are unhappily not yet banislied from 
the earth ; we fear they are as rife in. the conduct of the woiid a 
affairs in the 19th century as they were in the 17th, and if their fesb- 
tures^are not so coarse and strongly marked now, we may be assured 
they are not the less mischievous. We do not contend that tlrese 
early adventurers should be leokedon as heroes,— far from it ; but 
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do not let us forget that tbey were men, placed often in strange md 
trying circumstances, having to endure many troubles and privatione^ 
and in the midst of numerous temptations* Tliat wild and dangerous 
life of theirs was no holiday amusement. The Factories at Surat 
andelsewliere were not founded and built whilst treacherous Orientals 
and rapacious Europeans stood idly by, looking on with folded hands. 
Not so ; but in quite other circumstances, as the result has shown. 
When we ?iew in company with our Author the weakness, and, 
not unfrequently, the mean ways of tliese early English, their follies, 
and Xlmt rough, coarse habits, we cannot suppress an involuntary 
smile, only we would not have it accompanied with a derisive sneer* 
as if we were immensely superior. We rather sympathize with and 
pity errmg fellow men, who, with all their failings, imperfections, and 
short-comings, began an enduring work, which still progresses under 
Ihe hands of us who have succeeded them* Finely and truly has tt 
been said-^^* Two things one ought to learn from History ; one 
*' that we are not in ourselves superior to our fathers, another that 
** we are shamefully and monstrously infmor to them, if we do not 
"advance beyond them."* 

Although the English remain masters in India to the exclusion of 
ail other European powers that previously contested emjHre with 
them, they were not the first to effect a footing here. XHe remark- 
able impulse which was given to maritime sidventure and inland dis- ^ 
covery at the close of the 15th century, and which was felt by the 
leading naticms of Europe, especially the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
operated but slowly in England. " The daring genius of Ck>lumbus 
" pierced the night of ages, and opened up to one world the sources 
" of . power, wealth, and knowledge — ^to another all unutterable 
" woes.'*f Yasco de Gama having doubled the Gape, Almeida 
and Albuquerque laid the foundations of and consolidated 
Portuguese power in Western India, nearly a century before 
the English were established there. Till the middle of the 16th 
Century, Indian productions and manufactures passed to England 
through the hands of the Venetians, who carried on an extensive and 
lucrative trade with Hindustan vi& Egypt and the Bed Sea. Prior 
to the discovery of the Cape route, and when the Portuguese had not 
interfered with their monopoly, the Venetians furnished the rest of 
Eun^ with the products of the East. 

A commercial expedition vi& Russia and the Caspian Sea to 
Bokhara, which it was hoped might open a communication with 
Central Asia, was undertaken in 1558 by a Mr. Anthony Jenkin- 
son, described as a person of resolution and intelligence, and well 

* AaxoLD'a inaiigoral Jjectnre on Modern History. 
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Mpmnt/eA wtlh Itassia. But, r^rded from a mercantile ptint of 
view, this journey was a failare. Although caravans arrired at Bo* 
kbttfa from India, P^sia, and adjoining countries, Jenkmson re* 
ported *« that the merchants axe so poor, and bring so few wans^ 
that there is no hope of any trade worth following.*'* 

With the accession of Elizabeth a new era dawned on England^ 
The spirit of enterprise, which had slimibered in the times of the 
Brformation, when the kingdom was distracted by strifiss, divisionsy 
and persecutions extending through the brief minority of Edward 
the Sixth, and the subsequent reign of Manr* now blazed fortli 
with ardour, and very soon urged the Englisu to eclipse the deeds 
•f even the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

The return of Drake in 1580, from his celebrated voyage round 
ihe world, after an absence of two years and tm, months, laden with 
the {dunder of Spanish vessek in the South Seas, and the suceess-^ 
ful enterprize of Thomas Cavendish who explored the Indian Ooean# 
as ftr as the Phiilippines and the Straits of Sunda, in a small 
squadron fitted out at his own expense, contributed greatly to mi* 
mate the spirit of commercial activity, and cupidity also, which 
had now been so generally infused. Mr. Anderson mentions Uie 
journey to India of Balph Fitch and John Newberry, with others, 
who were despatclied in 1583 by some Merchants of Liondon, thai 
they might extend the English trade in tlie Levant to parts of Asia 
Minor, and transport the products of India by England by way 
of the ports in the Persian Gulf-— Busscnrah and Ormuz. He seems 
to quote dieir narrative, or rather what has been called so, without 
questicHiing it^ authenticity, although this has been done by others* 
He writes too of their having been thrown into prison by tlie Por* 
tuguese of Goa, where they were <* examined whether they were 
gc^ Christians or no,'* and adds, rashly and unfairly we think, 
Siat " as they never hesitated to tell a lie, their Christianity was 
approved.** 

Another writer^ Mr. W. D. Cooley, author of the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, distinguished for a knowledge of his 
sttlgect and accuracy of research, says, that the ^peditien of these 
mea fifuled to attain its object chiefly through tlie jeaknisy of the 
Portuguese by whom they were thrown inio prison at Ormm^ and 
quotes a letter of Newberry's containing the following remarks ;^'-« 
^^'Althbugh we be Englishmen, I know no reason why we may not 
as well trade from place to place as the natives of other countries $ 
for all nations may and do come to Ormuz, as Frendunen^ Flemings^ 
Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Nazarenes, Turks* 
Moors, Jews and Gentiles, Persians and Muscovites. In short, there 

* Cootey'ii Maritimo DiMovery* 
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fe no nation they seek to trouble but ours«" Were they imprUoned 
both at OrmuK and Goa ? As there seems here to be a conflict of 
authorities, botb painstaking and usually accufate, in the absence 
of ei^oal sources (^inforniatk>n, we are unable to decide which i« 
correct. 

In 1591 the first English expedition to India vi& the Cape of 
Good Hq)e» conosting of three shipsr one oommanded by C^^tain 
Lancaster, was fitted out and despatobed. Xlie object was not trade 
but plunder, and the intention was to keep a look-out fi>r the Por-f 
tuguese in the Indian Seas. The result of the ad?^tttre was dis^ 
astrous. One vessel returned from the Cape with many who were 
sick of the flux. Another was lost with all ner crew, sixty leagues 
beyond the Cape. Lancaster's ship returning home in a shattered 
plight was finrced by stress of weather to the West Indies, where it 
was cast away. He and only seren companions reached England ia 
a French Privateer.. 

The unfortunate termination of this expedition in no way dis- 
couraged die Merchants who were concerned in it ; nor did it damp 
the ^thusiasm for Eastern trade and adventure, which a bve of 
gain, envy of the Portuguese, and, one may fairly add, some 
promptings of the ^rit of ent^rise then so univeisally diffusedy 
tmided effectually to foster and infeme. In 1659, the leading mer- 
ehahts of London formed an Association for prosecuting the trade to 
India. A charter was readily obtained from Queen Elizabeth, and 
die Association was inc(»porated on the 31st of December 1600,; 
under the designation of '* The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading into the East Indies." Twenty-four Directors were 
appointed by the Charter, the name of the first Governor being Thomas 
Smythe. The capital of the Company amounted to three lakhs of 
rupees and was divided into a hundred and one shares. The terms of 
the Charter gave the Company an exclusive right of trading, and was 
at first limited in duration to a period of fifteen years, with a condition, 
that, if not found for the public advantage, it might be cancelled 
anytime upon two years' notice being ^ven. Though the Company 
received its Charter in 1600, it was not till twenty-four years laterr 
tliat it w^s permitted to exercise the functions of government lu 
1624 the king gave it authority to punish its servants abroad hy^ 
either civil or martial law, to the extent even of taking away life, prp«* 
vided the punishment inflicted should be in conformity with the 
English code. 

. The first commercial venture of the Company was made in 1601, 
when five ships were fitted out under Captain James Lancaster* who 
ten years previously had commanded one of the ships which had 
been sent to cruise in search of Portuguese vessels m the Indian 
seas, and which proved so unfortunate. The cargo consisted prin« 
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eifMj of bullion, tin, iron, broadcloth, cutlery, glass, &c., and 
with tbe ships, was valued at £69,000. The expedition sailed 
on the 13th Febrnary 1601, from Torbay for Acheen in Sumatra; 
which place, from imperfect knowledge of the seas and countries to 
be visited, they did not reach till the 5th of June of the following 
year* Tliis venture was successful beyond every expectatimi. Lan- 
caster returned in September 1803 with a valuable cargo of Eastern 
produce, added to the rich spoils of a Portuguese carrack of 900 
tons burden, wliich he captured in conjunction with a Dutch vessel 
on the voyage homewards. The profit of this and several subse- 
quent voyages is stated to have been from a hundred to two hun-^ 
dred per cent. 

In the fleet which sailed in 1607 for Western India under Cap* 
tain Keeling, was also Captain Hawkins, our first Ambassador to the 
great M^uL Here is Mr. Anderson's pleasant account of him and 
bis mission. 

" As soon as possible he started with a letter from King James to the Great 
Mogul for Agra, where he arrived at the end of May 1609, after being in con- 
tinual fear that he would be assassinated by his attendants at the instigatba 
of the Portuguese. His reception at Court was flattering, and he was assured 
that he should have permission to establish a Factory at Surat. The. Great 
Mogul wishing to engage his services and keep him in the country, offered 
him a pension and a wife. Hawkins was not averse to either. Although he 
called himself an English ambassador, he did not scruple to accept a salary, 
which, however, was very irregularly paid ; and as the imperial harem con- 
tained a large assortment of ladies varying in race, oolouc, and religion, he wag 
provided with a bride to his taste who was both a Christian and a maiden. He 
seems to have really loved his wife, and to have resolved not to forsake her. 
Still he did not forget the interests of his Endish employers. He repeatedly 
demanded the privileges which they required, was frequently^ promised them, 
and as frequently disappointed. At last, baffled by the intrigues of the Por<r 
tuguese, and disgusted with the wavering counsels of the Emperor, he gave 
up his efforts in despair, and requested his dismissal. The Indian potenate 
did not condescend to give any answer to King James*s letter, and Iiawkins, 
after a protracted contest with his wife*s brothers, who wished to prevent her 
from leaving the country, contrived to take her on board an English ship at 
Cimbii, from whence he sailed with her on the 26th of January 1612 to 
Europe." 

What Hawkins failed to accomplish, though he had paved the 
way, was effected in a summary manner by Captain Best to<- 
wards the close of the same year. The efforts of the English to 
establish themselves at Surat had been mainly defeated by the in- 
trigues, jealousies, and bitter hostility of the Portuguese. Captain 
Best, who had arrived with his two ships on the coast tm the 28th 
October 1612, 

" Was determined," says Mr. Anderson, '* to open a passage to Surat. Two 
Portuguese armaments successively threw themselves in his way at the river's 
mouth ; but after severe struggles the skill and courage of himself and mei\ 
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prwrailed agamaft both. Tti^ Great Mogul then sent down to him % fiirmiiA 
atithoiising »n English Minister to reside at Coiift» and opening tor SngHsii 
subjects the trade of Surat. This imperial ordinance was forwarded to Best as 
an ordinary letter, but he had by this time become aware of bis own power, an^ 
of the impression which a Itttle display makes upon Native minds. He there- 
fi)re wisely insbted that the usual ceremonies should be obserired, and the 
firman was formally presented to him by the Governor of Surat, who came in 
state to Swally for the purpose. Best then sailed away; first learinr ^t 
Surat ten persons to dispose of the goods which he had brought, and with a 
stock of four thousand pounds to purchase the manufactures of India.** 

Sach then was the origin of the East India Company, and the 
beginning of its rule in this country. It was originally formed for 
objects of trade and gain in imitation and rivalry of a second rate 
European power, which for half a century previous had through its 
rare energy and perseverance monopolized to itself a commerce 
ithh. India, and had thriven on the wealth, which tradition, and 
song, and travelled adventure, had all represented to the nations 
of the West as the normal condition of the East. Growing 
up steadily and consolidating itself in the first century of its eToaHh 
ence, alikfaough checked by jealousies at home, distractions and re- 
verses abroad, it still gradually advanced towards its main objecd. 
In the following century it assumed a new character. Startling the 
Western world witli stories of conquest, which eclipsed, in rapidity 
and extent, the exploits of the old Tartar conquerors, it suddenly 
raised a new empire on the ruins of theirs. Under this new phase 
of its history, the Company continued trading, fighting, plunder- 
ing, and exciting fresh quarrels, although protesting that it existed 
for peace, until in defiance of fulminations hurled at it by the senate 
at home, and regardless of violated faith and brokai treaties, it add- 
ed province to province, and annexed kingdom after kingdom. At 
length the Company itself has been cast aside, and exists merely in 
name. The whole Asiatic Peninsula, from the borders of Beloo- 
chistan and the wastes of Tartary, to the confines of Siam and the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, with its myriad populations, its infinite 
numbers of castes and races, has become an integral portion of the 
British Empire, ruled and governed by British Law ! 

Wlien the English first set foot in India, the Mogul empire, 
which then bore sway over the greater part of jt, had 'reached its 
culminating point. Akbar, probably the ablest and wisest of the 
Mogul Emperors, and who first established their dominion 
on a firm basis, was recently dead. He was succeeded 
by his son Jehangeer, who with the inflated mannerism of 
an Oriental tells us in his Autobiographical Memoirs, that in the 
*• forenoon of the day, (the 10th October, 1605) bein^ then arrived 
at the age of 38, I became Emperor, and under auspices the most 
felicitous, took my seat on the throne of my Irishes. .Let it not 
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prodtice a smile, thnt I should have set my heart cm the deluiiiotis'of 
this world. I assumed the titles of Jehanghir Padshah, and Jehau- 
ghir Shall, the world subduing Emperor, the world subduing King. 
I onlained that tlie following legend should be staniMd on tbo 
coina^ of the Empire ; * Stricken at Agrah hj that Knosndov, 1I10 
safe guard of the world ; the sovereign splendour of the ihtth, 
Jehanghir, son of the imperial Akbar.* *' We fear we must add, that 
this Jdiaogeer, the unworthy son of so eminent and able a soverdga 
as Akbar, was chiefly noted in his illustrious obscurity for a treacher- 
ous cunning and mean cruelty, which he manifested in Tarieus ways, 
and for his addiction to drink. A greater contrast than the Jehangeer 
of his own memoirs, and the graphic description we have of him in 
Sir Tliomaa Roe*s Joomal, cannot well be conceived, though the 
two pictures are by no means irreconcileable. In 16279 his eon GHiah 
Jehan succeeded him, and in his reign the dismemberment of tiie 
Mogul Empire may be said to have begun. His sons in the latter 
years of his reign rebelled against him ; eventually he was deposed by. 
Aurangseeb, and kept in confinement till his death. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton, in his ** New account of the East 
Indies,*' gives a story of the birth of Aurangzeeb, which is $0 curious 
and amusing, that it reads like a chapter of the ^^ Arabian Nights.*^ 
We reproduce it here as it will be new to many of our readers, and 
entertain all. 

** Shah Jehan was one of the most polite kings that ever ruled over that 
great empire of Mofulstan. He was a great patron to all skilful persons in 
arts and sciences, and save great encouragement to foreigners to come to his 
Court, treating them kindly and familiarly, and allowed them handsome pen- 
sions to live on, and often sent for the most polite of them, aad diuoitfsed 
with them ahout the eustoiu^* laws, commerce, and strength of the £urofwaii- 
nations, and what he found valuable amongst them, he would fain have 
brought into his own dominions. He was sorry to see the most beautiful 
part of the creation caged up in seraglios, bred up in ignorance, and kept from 
useful and pleasant conversation, by the heavy fetters of Mind and «nreasan^ 
Mfi custom. He turned his thoughts to break those sordid chains, aaiin-* 
troduoe the ladies to a free air, and reckoned his Court, which he then kept 
at Agra, a great city, to be the most proper part for the stage to act it first 
upon. 

** The first step he took, was to order all the ladies at Court to provide 
piedous stones to bring to a market place that he had erected, and them^te 
shew their wares pub&l^jr to all the noblemen at Court, who were erderfid t^ 
buy them at whatever prices the ladies put upon them ; and the king himself 
was to be a buyer, to put the greater honour on the new erected market. 
The ladies obeyed, and took their booths as they thought fit. On the mar-^ 
k«t day the king and noblemen came to market, and bought the jewels and 
other trifles the kidies had to dispose of. 

** The king coming to the booth of a very pretty lady, asked what she had 
to sell, she told him, she had one large fine rou^h diamond still to dispose of. 
He desired to see it, and he found it to be apiece of fine transparent sugar 
candy, of a tolerable good diamond figure. He demanded to know what price 
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»fae Ml on it, and sbe told him with a ploasant air, tbat it was worth a lack 
of rupees. He ordered the mone^ to be paid, and failing into discourse with 
her, found her wit was as exquisite as her beauty, and ordered her to sup 
with him that night in his palace. She promised to obey, and accordingly went» 
and stayed with him three nights and days, and thenwent back to her hus- 
band, whose name was Jemal Chaun, and was a Commander of 5000 hone. 
The husband received her very coldly, and told her, that he would continue 
civil to her, but would never cohabit with her again, and would live with 
her in the same manner as if she was his sister ; upon which she went 
back to the palace, and desired to be brought to the king, and being con-^ 
diteted to him, she Ml at his feet and told what her husband had aaid. . The 
king, in a rage, gave orders to carry the husband to the elephant gaxden, 
and there to be executed by an elephant, which is reckoned a shameful and 
terrible death. The poor man was soon apprehended, and had his clothes torn 
off him, as the custom is when criminals are condemned to that death, and he 
was dr^ged from his house, with his hands tied before him. On his way to 
the gar&n, he was to pass near the palace, and he begged to have leave to 
speak to the king, and then he would die willingly, if his Miyesty did not 
think fit he should live. A friend of his, who was an officer of the guards, 
ordered the messengers of death to stop a while, till he had acquainted the king 
with the request, which was accordingly done, and he was ordered to be carried 
into the court of the palace, tbat the king might hear what he had to say ; and[ 
being carried thither, his Majesty demanded what he would have. He an- 
swered tbat what he had said to his wife was the greatest honour that he was 
capable to do his king, who, after he had honoured his wife with his embraces, 
thou|ht himself unworthy ever after to cohabit with her. The king, pausing 
a litUe, ordered him to be unbound and brought to bis own room, where, as soon 
as he came, the king embraced him, and ordered a serpaw or royal suit to be 
put upon him, and gave him the command of 5000 horse more, but took his 
wife into his own seraglio, and about nine months f^fter the famous Aurengzib 
came into the world.^* 

The Prince thus romantically introduced to life was the last power- 
ful SQyeireign of the Mogul dynasty, and his long reign was charac- 
terised, amongst other piquant affairs, by the sudden springing up 
and rapid growth of the Mahratta sovereignties, which exercised sucn 
an influence in Indian History during the next century and a-half, 
and, f<Nr a timet contested the supremacy of rule in India with that 
power which is now raised on the ruins of both Mahrattas and Moguls. 
Aurangzeeb has been variously estimated, and popularly he has com- 
monly been spoken of as a prince possessing wisdom and capacity 
for governing. A close examination of his long reign might lead to 
mre doubts on both heads. Prior to his usurpation, he had un- 
doubtedly displayed no common ability in moulding circumstances* 
and events to serve the purposes of his selfish and inordinate ambition. 
He is reputed, indeed, to have possessed many accomplishments and* 
literary acquirements, the result no doubt of his early training by 
the priests and learned men in whose society he mainly livedf.* 
Although he pretended much contempt for power and grandeur, the 
reported illness of his father gave him the opportunity to exhibit' 
himself in a character altogether different from that in which he, had 
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previously appeared. In canying out his long.charisfaed and crimi- 
nal desigast though still preserving a decorous and withal pious 
exterior, he was deliberately meditating the worst crimes. By his 
crafty schemes he entrapped two of his brothers* when they were all 
enioying their revels^ accomplished the defeat and death of one on the 
field of battle, the deliberate murder of another, and concluded hia 
traitorous acts by imprisoning his &ther and ultimately occupying 
his throne. The reign of Aurangzeeb has been denominated spkndiii 
and if the mere magnificence of bis Court is sip;nified by the 
epithet, it is not undeserved ; but the glory of improving and 
consolidating an empire did not bdong to him. He could 
not preserve what had been acquired ; and in his liletime the 
work of dismemberment was ranidly going on. When in mature 
age, and after a long reign he nad finished his last earthly journey 
in his camp at Ahmednuggur, the Empire over which he ruled may 
be said to have passed away with him ; for within sixty years after 
his death, the dynasty of the Moguls founded by &iber, and 
consolidated under Akbar, merely existed. 

From this brief but necessary digression we return to the con- 
sideration of *^ the English in Western India'* — ^the subject more 
immediately before us. The gallant exploit of Captain Best, record- 
ed above, had the effect, as we have seen, of securing, together 
with other important privileges, the establishment of an English 
Factory at Surat Of the first beginnings of the Factory, and the 
doings of the Factors, Mr. Anderson gives the following amusing 
account : 

** It was usually styled * the Enf^ish House,* and was presided dver 
by Kerndge. A Factor named Edwards had also been left at Ahmedi--^ 
bad. It was arranged between these two that £dwards should proceed on a 
mission to the Mogul Court. He was provided with a letter from King James ; 
and Elerridge having an eye to business made him take with him an invest- 
ment of cloths, looking-glasses, and sword*blades. Hidf Ambassador and half 
hawker* he thus went to A^ra, where he was presented to the Empmr by 
Asof Khin, the Prime Minister and favourite Sultana^s brother. By a judici- 
ous distribution of presents he obtained all that he asked. To the Emperor 
himself he delivered portraits of King James and the Royal family. But his 
most acceptable offering was a large mastiiF» of which Kerridge wrote as 
fellows: — 

*' * Mr. Edwardes presented the Kinge a raastife, and speaidnge of tbedefs 
courage, the Kinge cawsed a yonge leoparde to be brought to make tryaD* 
which the dogge soe pinchtt, thatt fewer howres after the leoparde dyed. 
Synce, the Kinge of rersia, with a presentt, sent heather haulfe a dozen 
dogges — the Kinge eawsed boares to be brought to fight with them, puttinge 
two or there dogges to a boare, yet none of them seased ; and rememberuigB 
bis owne dosge, s^ntt for him, who |Hreseutly fastened on the boare, so disgraced 
the Persian ooggs, wherewith the Kinge was^ exceedingly pleased. Two or 
three mastiffes, a couple of Irish greyhowndes, and a couple of well-taught 
water spany^ls, wold give him greate contente.* 

** No needy dient ever studidi a patrician*i whims and capnccs more atten-*. 
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tiv€ly than did the English Factor* study the Great Moguls. In 1612 they* 
bad specially recommended that toys and bull dogs should be sent for. fMrosentft 
to him and his courtders ; and now £dwards desired that landscapes* sucli 
pictures as represented the manners and customs of England, portraits of tha 
nobility, and some fine beaver hats, should be forwarded. 

** Althouorh Hawkins, Canning, Kerridge, and Edwards had assumed the 
imposing tiSe of Ambassador, yet they were merely humble agents of the 
Company. It was now resolved to try what effect the dignity of a Royal 
Embassy would bare. Sir Thomas Roa was chosen to make the experiment, 
and there could scarcely have been a better selection. The object of his 
Embassy was twofold — to arrange the terms of a treaty, and to recover large 
sums of money due to the Company from persons about the Court. He brought 
with him the draft of a treaty comprising nineteen articles, tiie first serentaea 
of which related to the protection and encouragement of trade, the last two te 
an alliance offensive and defensive between the Emperor and the English 
people." 

Sir Thomas Roe possessed tact, sagacity, and temper, in an eminent 
degree, and performed the duties of his somewhat singular and 
novel mission with an ability, and — ^all circumstances considered — a 
success, such as has rarely attended diplomatic missions of a vastly 
more important character and planned with infinitely greater skill. 
His Journal of his Embassy to the Court of Jehangeer is exceedingly 
interesting, giving as lively and graphic accounts of matters coming 
under his own observation, as any we possess in a branch of literature 
which, though by no means the highest, is far from being unimpor* 
tant, and of which our own language abounds in many curious 
and valuable examples. 

He lost sight of the *' Lizard," he tells us, on the sixth of March 
lftl5, landed at Sarat on the 26th September following, and was 
received in an open tent by the chief officers of the town, well attend- 
ed. His shrewd observant character is well indicated by the perti- 
nent observations he makes on the scenery, natural objects, and 
inhabitants of the varioits places touched at on the outward voyage. 
Of the Island of Soeotra in particular, where the fleet anchored, he 
gives a very minute jmd lively picture. His stay at Surat was brief, 
and hecompUuns that during the time he remained there, he and his 
suite suffered much from the Governor, " who by force searched 
many chestft, and tode out what he thought fit." On the 30th 
October he started for Ajmir, where the Emperor was then residing ; 
and at Bhurampore, where one of the £mperor*s sons, whom he de- 
nominaied invariably the Prince, had his Court, he remained some 
days» and was courteously recdved by him. Despising the obsequious 
customs of Orientals, in demanding the most slavish prostrations 
from all who approached royalty, Roe refused to comply with 
tliem at this time, and subsequently when presented to the Emperor 
himself. Ultimatdy he was honoured for his firmness, in maintaining 
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80 uncompromisingly the dignity of his position as the tmbassacior of 
England, 

** An Officer told me as I approached, I must touch the ground with my head 
bare, which I refused, and went on to a place right under him railed in, with 
an ascent of three steps, where I made him reverence, and he bowed his 
body ; so I went within where were all the great men of the town with their 
hands before them ]ike slaves. The place was covered overhead with a rich 
canopy, and under foot all with carpets : it was like a great stage« and the 
Prince at the upper end of it. Having no place assigned, I stood right be- 
fore him, he refusing to admit me to come up the steps, or to allow me a 
chair. Having received my presents, he offered to go into another room, where 
I should be allowed to sit, but by the way he nuuU himaelf drutJe out of a 
case ofbottks I gave himy aud 90 the visit ended.** 

He at length reached Ajmir, and on the 10th January 1616 
had his first audience of the Emperor. " Tlie reception," he says, 
*' was very favourable, but needs not particularizing.*' On the 26t)i 
Alarch he delivered the articles be had prepared for the regulation 
of commerce, and an alliance offensive and defensive between the 
Mogul Government and the English, There were nineteen articles ; 
but before anything approaching to the substance of them was granted, 
Sir Tliomas had liis patience and temper sorely tried by delays, 
oppositions, prcNuises given in bad faitu, and innumerable vexations 
of all kinds. 

. We live now adays in the midst of so much excitement, are 
familiar with so many marvels, and through the aid of the astonish- 
ing mechanical appliances within our grasp, have so subdued, 
space and time, and made intelligence from the remote corners of 
the earth so common, that our sense of wonder is soon palled and 
lost, by a too early and rapid acquaintance with a vast va- 
riety of interests and subjects. In this modern life of our's 
the world is indeed 

**— Too mucli with us ^ late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste oar powers. 

We cannot, it is true, live out of our time ; it would be weak, focrfish, 
and sinfnl to wish it ; but to value our own times truly, and do our 
allotted work, io live in them^ and not merely be whirled through 
them, as is too usually the case, a well-tempered study of the 
past is as essential as, when rightly pursued, it is profitable. Most 
refreshing is the change, for instance, from the flimsy and super- 
ficial character of our numerous works of modern travel, when 
we take up one of the narratives of those early travellers and 
voyagers, who with their eyes ever open to scenes and objects fresh 
and new to them, and senses ever awake to curiosity and wondef, 
have given us such graphic and delightful accounts of the sights 
they saw, the peoples they observed, the troubles and dangers they 
encountered, the pleasures and amusements they enjoyed. 
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The journal of Roe belongs to this class of works, aiid though 
\vl)at is preserved of it is comparatively brief, it abounds in curious 
illustrations of manners and customs, and shrewd and lifvely ob- 
servations on character and conduct. Mr. Anderson gives his 
readers a pleasant sample of Roe ; but ve wish it had been fuller, 
for he just gives enough to whet tlie appetite for more. Doubt- 
less he maj hate been withheld from enriching his pages with 
such materials, by an apprehension that the work would be swelled 
by them to a size larger than the nature of Iiis subject led him to 
consider desirable ; but if we may judge of oar readers' views ftom 
our own feelings, we think there is nothing to be appehended on 
such grounds. By making a more liberal use of these materials 
he will be increasing the attractions of the book, and when it 
reaches a second edition, which we trust it will soon do, we would 
impress upon him the importance of giving this suggestion his best 
consideration. 

Roe says : — " The history of this country for variety of s»atter, 
and the many subtle practices in the time of Acbar, fatlier of 'this 
King, and these latter troubles, were well worth writing ; but be- 
cause they come from such remote parts, many will despise them ; 
and by reason these people are esteemed barbarous, few will believe 
them, and therefore, I forbear making them public, though I could 
deliver as many rare and notable acts of state^ subtle evaiuons, 
policies, answers, and adages, as I believe, for one age, would not 
easily be equalled." For all Sir Thomas's forbearance, he lias, hap- 
pily, recorded so much of the practices, that we have bequeathed to 
us a veiy striking picture of the life of the Emperor Jehangeer and 
the leading people of his Court. 

The King of course is the prominent character, and we 
Lave a full length portrait of him in his joviality and debauchery, 
mixed occasionally with traits of his offhand cruelty. His 
propensity for drink is frequently dwelt upon. On one occasion the 
Ambassador noted a curious scene as follows : — ''Ipresentedthe King 
with a curious picture I had of a friend of mine, which pleased him 
lii^hly, and he shewed it to all the company. The King's chief 
painter being sent for, pretended he could make as good ; which 
I denying, a wager of a horse was laid about it between me and 
Axuf Khan, in the Mosul's presence, and to please him ; but 
Azuf Khan afterwards feu off. Tliis done the Mogul fell to drink- 
ing of Alicant wine I had presented him, giving tastes of it to several 
about him, and then sent for a full bottle, and drinking a cnp, sent 
it to me saying, it began to sour so fast it would be spoiled before 
he could drink it, and I had none. This done he turned to sleep ; 
the candles were popped out, and I groped my way out in the dark." 
Another time when Sir Thomas had gone to the King, full of indig- 
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natioii ttgafaist the Prince for steppiiig some presents whieli were on 
their way to himfirom Stimt, and had said : 

*^ The iiyary was saeb, an4 the charge ud abases ef onr fiherty hy the 
Prince's offieert, thai I desired redress, heing no lon^ able to endure, it 
vas answered, that which was past I must remit to his son ; I could pro- 
ears nothing but good woids. Azuf Khan smoothing on both sides, 
the food kinff fbll to dismite of the laws of Moses, Christ, and Mahomed^ 
and in his drink was so kind, that he turned to me and said, if I am a King 
you shall be wdcosM, Christians, Moors, and Jews ; he meddled not with their 
Ikith, they came all in lore, aad he would protect them from wrons; ; they 
lived under his protection, and none shonld oppress them. This be often 
repeated, bat beiiv very drank, fell to weeping and iato dfiMrs passions, and 
ao. kept us till midnight.** 

The Ist of September 1616 bebp the King's bfrth-day, there was 
a great solemnity of weighing htm» The scales were of beaten gold» 
ornamented with precious stones, **' hnng with silk ropes and chains 
of gold." The whole cerenwny is most minutely described. Tlie 
King after being weighed ascended the throne. 

** Before him there were basins full of almonds, nuts, and all sorts of fruit 
artificially made of silver. He threw aboat a great part ef them ; the greatest 
noblemen about him scrambled for them. I thought it not decent to do so ; 
and the King observing it, took up one of those basins almost full and poured* 
it into my ckiak. His courtiers had the impudence to thrust in their hands s« 
greedily, that had I not prevented them, they bad. not left me one. I sanred 
Uie value of ten or twelve crowns, and those would have filled a laife disk. I 
keep tbem to shew the vanity of those people. I do not believe the King Hiat 
day threw away much above the valve of £100. After this solemnity the 
king spent all the night in drinking with his nobles ; I was invited, but desir- 
ed to be excused, because there was no avoiding drinking, and their li^^ra 
are so hot they will burn a man*s very bowels. I was Uiea ill of a flax, and 
durst not venture such a debauch.** 

Though drunkenness was '^ a common Tice and an exereise ofihe 
Kifig'sy* as we are assured, it was yet strictly forbidden, and si 
curious story is told by Roe of the King having indulged one night in 
a drinking bout with his nobles and the Persian Ambassador. Next 
day he had forgot all about it, and when the matter wasthen idly spokeii 
of, he asked who gave the order for the party, called for the list of per- 
sons who had £nink with the Ambassador, ** and fined some one, 
some two, and some three thousand rupees : and some that were 
nearer his person he caused to be whipt before him, they receiving 
a hundred and thirty stripes with a terrible instrument having at the 
end of four cords irons like spur-rowels, so that every stroke made 
four woimds. When ihey lay for dead upon the ground he com- 
manded the standers-by to spurn them, and after that, the porters to 
break their staves upon them. Thus most cruelly mangled and 
bruised, they were carried out; one of tliem died on the spot.*' Such 
Mre specimens of the ordinary goings on at the Court of the so-called 
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** $9wmga id the world !** Boe pxeferred so many eoA^^kiiiUi of 
th» misdnneaaoars of officers in authority that he says they gamed hkk 

MTheiU-viUof aUth« men of note, wfae mad* tiii» thetiowA ooaeem, m 
Mng the liommon caiiM* For tbojr form aH ftho goverilmeats in the Kingdom* 
when they exercise sdi manner of tynnaicai ezectiont iq>on those nnder th«r 
jurisdiction* and wiU not suffer the knowledge of the wronp they do to reach 
the Klng*s ejir. They grind the people under their gorernment to get money 
out of them» and are afraid the JLiag should know it» md this made me be 
looked upon and hated in the Mogurs Court aa an informer.** 

The shabby, almost beggarly, maoner in which the embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe was fumishedf was a source of mach annoyaiieo to 
him, and if he had been a less wise and intelligent negociator, would 
have caused a complete failure. But he so won the respect of the 
SLing and those around liim by his d^nified, yet courteous bear- 
ing, that the meanness of his equipage, and die paltry character 
of his presents, were in a great measure overlooked. Still the po« 
verty of botli was too apparent to be kept in the back ground, and 
they were not unfrequently remarked upon. He himself tells us, 
he was so ill-provided that he felt ashamed. '^ Five years' 
allowance,*' he says, *^ would not have provided me an indifferent 
suit answerable to others.*^* The king said to him : — " I own you 
as an Ambassador, your behaviour speaks you a man of quality, 
and yet I cannot understand why you are kept here with so little 
of grander.** " I am satisfied it is not your nor your prince's 
fault, and I will make you sensible I value you more than those 
who sent you. Tour presents have been inferior to those a mer- 
chant you have seen here has brought, which have gained him the 
affection of all men.'* 

Miserable as these presents were, they caused him an infinite 
deal of trouble in arrsmging their appropriation. At one time they 
would be seized by the Prince, who desired to have a first choice* 
and leave to pay what he Uiought fit. At another, the boxes 
would be opened and ransacked by the King before Sir Thomas had 
seen them> or his consent had been asked* On one of these occasions 
he was in high dudgeon, vesolving not to put up with the liberty 
taken, and demanded an audience of the King to make his complaint. 
** He received me with much mean flattery," he writes, '^moreunworthy 
him than even the action he had done. I suppose be did it to ap^ 
pease me, seeing by my countenance I was highly provoked." Aftes 
some altercations between them» and when the King had endea- 
Youred to soothe and mollify him, the former pressed him to spealsi 
his mind, asking whether he was satisfied. *' To this I replied, I waa 
very well satisfied to see his majesty was so." At this time the^ 
following scene occurred, one of the most amusing and characteristic!} 
narrated in the journal. 
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** ThM be proceeded asking about tbe rest, and caused a cheat of ptctures to 
be brought, which were taken out ; and there being among them one of a Venus 
leading a Satyr hj the nose, he shewed it to sJl about him, bidding them to ex- 
pound tbe signification of it, obserring the Satyr's horns, the blMumess of his 
skin, and other ^particulars. Everj man spoke as he thought, but the king 
liked none of their expositions, yet reserved his own thoughts, and asked me 
what it meant, who told him it was only the painter^s fancy, who often repre* 
sented the fables writ by poets, which was all I could sar of it Then he put 
the same question to Mr. Terry my chaplain, who could give him no better 
satisfaction. Whereupon he said : Why do you bring me what you do not 
understand ? I replied, the minister did not concern himself with such things, 
and only came with them to look to them on the road. This I relate for tbe 
information of the Gentlemen of the East India Company, and of all that shall 
hereafter come in my place, and advise them for the future not to send into 
those parts things that may be liable to an ill-construction, for those people are 
very jealous, ror though the king would not dedare his opinion, ^et hj what 
be said I had ground to believe he thought that picture was made in dension of 
the people of Asia, whom he supposed to be represented by the Satyr as be- 
ing of their complexion, and that Venus leading him by the nose denoted the 
reat power the women in that country have over the men. He was satisfied 
had never seen the picture, and therefore pressed no further for me to tell 
my opinion of it, but believed me to be reidly ignorant, as I pretended. Yet thia 
suspicion remained in his mind, and without expressing any distaste he told me 
be accepted of the picture as a nresent from me. As for the saddle and other 
trifles, he said he would have tnem sent to his son, for whom they were fit, pro- 
mising to write to him so effectually that I should not stand in need of any 
solicitor near him. After some more discourse about other trifles, he said I 
must needs help him to one of our large horses, to a brace of Irish greyhounds, 
dog and bitch, .and other sorts oi dogs, and all sorts of game ; which if I would 
procure him, he protested on the word of a Prince, he would gratify me, and 
grant me more pritrileges than I should think of asking. I answered I would 
order them to be put aboard the next ships, but could not answer they would 
outlive so tedious a voyage ; but in case they died, to convince him I had 
obeyed his commands, the skins and bones should be brought him. Upon 
this promise he bowed to me several times, laid his hand on his breast, and 
shewed me so much kindness, favour and familiarity, that all there present 

C tested he had never done the like to any man. This was the reward I had, 
he said further, he would make amends for tbe wrong he had done me, and 
send me home to my country loaded with favours worthy of a person of my 
rank.'* 

Notwithstanding the mean equipments of the embassy, and the 
poverty of the presents, Roe*s mission, through his own tact and 
management, was completely successful. He obtained redress foe 
most of the Factor's grievances, and concluded a treaty with the 
Mogul Emperor, whidi embodied substantially all the privileges 
and advantages which the Company were anxious to obtain. 
Kor were these the only benefits of the mission. Sir Thomas Roe 
also favored the Company with valuable advice, founded on his 
experience of the country, with regard to the best means of im^v- 
ing, extending, and carrying on their trade with profit. His desp^ttch 
addressed to the Company from Ajmir, shortly before the close of bis 
mission, is distinguished for sagacity and excellent sense, andhadUia 
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views gained the consideration tliey deserved, the early career of th© 
Fa^ctories would have been very diflerent. To do the Company jus- 
tice, they were by no means insensible to the importance of the 
services rendered by Roe ; on the contrary, as Mr. Anderson in- 
forms lis, they were so highly pleased, that wlien he returned to En- 
gland they paid him the compliment of offering him an honorary 
seat in their Court of Committees^ and more substantially rewarded 
him with a pension of two hundred pounds per annum. He after- 
wards obtained a seat in Parliament, where he supported the Com- 
piany's interests. So late as 1643 his name appears in English his- 
tory. He was then sent as Ambassador Extraordinary by Charles 
the First to the Emperor and Princes of Germany ; and was the 
snlgect of unjust accusations, which were secretly submitted by the 
French Ambassador to the English Parliament. 

The trade of the Company through the medium of their Factories, 
notwithstanding occasional heavy losses from shipwrecks, seizures, 
and other accidental causes, was on the whole successful^ though 
the profits Were in reality much below the popular estimate of them. 
The nominal 200 per cent on many of the ventures and specula- 
tions was found to be an enormous exaggeration, when the expense of 
voyages that lasted generally three years, and cargoes sold at acredit, 
extending to a period of two years, were taken into consideration. 
In addition to the articles of commerce indigenous to India, Tea 
about this time became an article of trade ; but it was long 
before it became an important one. The Dutch preceded us in the 
tea trade, and introduced it to Europe; but the herb appears to have 
been an article of commerce between Surat and China at least thirty 
years before it became much known in England, where it was not 
introduced till 1 650, and the East India Company's first order lor its 
importation was issued to their earliest factory — ^that at Bantam — 
when the Factors there were instructed to send home 100 lbs. of 
the best tea they could procure. Coffee, too, was at that time equally 
unknown to Europeans ; Roe on his outward voyage, during the 
stay of the fleet at Socotra, saw it, evidently for the first time, and 
described it without knowing it. " Mr. Broughton," he says, " had 
for his dinner three hens with rice, and for drink water and cahu, 
black liquor^ drank as hot as could be endured.** It seems to have 
been introduced into England about the same time as tea. 

Through the energetic daring and courage of Captain Best, and 
the able diplomacy of Sir Thomas Roe, the Company had 
attained the object, on which, in imitation of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, they had set their hearts, as being essential to the safety and 
future success of their trade — ^the establishment of Factories dt 
various places along the coast of Western India. Of these the 
principal was Surat. 
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The details of the daily life of the first Factors at Suratare ex- 
ceedingly scanty, such records as may have existed having for the 
most part perished. Such as remain are meagre and lifeless, and 
only in the brief notices scattered through the personal narratives of 
Boe, Fryer, Hamilton and others, can any information be found, 
bearing on this curious and interesting branch of our subject. Ne- 
vertheless Mr Anderson has culled with great care and research ^m 
such materials as exist a series of brief but faithful sketches, which 
enable us to form distinct and lively notions of certain phases of the 
habits, manners, and customs of the early Factors. Amongst many 
coarse and evil practices characteristic of the rude condition of such 
a state of society, intemperance seems to have been the worst. It is 
often dwelt upon by more than one writer of the period. Roe speaks 
of it as gross and abounding. *' The English at Surat," says he, 
** complained of ill-uss^e at this time, but their drunkenness and 
other exorbitances proceeding from it, were so great in that place, 
tliat it was rather wonderful they were suffered to live." For a 
writer who is generally temperate and measured in his statements 
these are strong words, but it is to be remembered that between 
Roe and the Surat Factors there was considerable jealousy, the 
former considering he did not receive the respect from them to which 
he was entitled, and the latter resenting the tone of superiority assumed 
by Roe in the little intercourse he held with them. Of the jealousies 
between them here is a sample ; at the same time it must be confessed 
that in all their squabbles, Roe had generally the advantage in sense 
and reason. 

" Nov. 2n(l (1615), Steele and Jackman came*to me with their pearls, and 
some other inconsiderable things they had brought ashore privately by ray 
order. These men came with projects of water works to me, made to advance 
the sale of lead, which I did not approve of, for good reasons ; but was satisfied 
they should make a trial, to please them ; and bid them bring their workmen 
to Ahmedabad, where with the assistance of Mokreb Khan, the only man 
tliere that loves new inventions, I would offer their services to the King, and 
see what conditions he would propose ; though I was of opinion it was 
labour and money lost. Steele, Kerridge, and others, are very fond of their 
notions, in so much that they do not pay me the respect they ought, and are 
every day at daggers-drawn with my parson. I have told Steele, his wife 
cannot live in this country, for she would draw many inconveniences on us, 
and therefore he must send her back into England." 

Poor Mrs. Steele ! This seems a harsh resolution, and unworthy 
of so gallant a knight ; but no doubt he had his reasons, and though 
he does not take us into his confidence as to the ' inconveniences/ we 
will believe him to have been the best judge as to whether they 
existed. 

Of the dress and manners of the period we have the following 
sketch : — 
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*' Books and records enable us to catch but few glimpses of English man- 
ners at this early period. We may represent the Factory as a mercantile 
house of agency, in which the President or Chief was head partner. He 
and his junior partners, who were called Factors, lived under the same roof, 
each having his own private apartments ; but all assembling for meals at a 
public table, maintained by the Company. They were also expected to meet 
at a certain hour every day for prayers. Such carriages and cattle as they 
possessed, were part of the common stock. Horses were expensive luxuries, 
used only by the Chief and some of his friends. Bullock Carts were in ordi- 
nary use. For space and furniture the English and Dutch houses excelled all 
others in the city. The President a£fected some style. When be went into 
the streets, he was followed by a long train of persons, including some natives, 
armed with bows, arrows, swords, and shields. A banner or streamer was 
borne, and a saddle-horse led before him. His retainers were numerous ; 
and as each only received three rupees per mensem for wages, the whole cost 
but little. There were also many slaves, whose clothing was white calico, and 
food rice with a little fish. 

" The English had not yet properly adapted their mode of dress to the climate. 
The costume of the seventeenth century must have been found peculiar- 
ly cumbersome and oppressive in a tropical climate. Old prints re- 
present Europeans in India with large hose, long waisted, ' peasecod-bellied* 
doublets, and short cloaks or mantles with standing collars. Then there were 
rufls, which Stubbs says were * of twelve, yea sixteen lengths a piece, set 
three or four times double' ; and he adds that the ladies had a ' liquid mat- 
ter, which they call starch, wherein the devil hath learned them to wash and 
dive their ruffs, which being dry will then stand stiff and inflexible about 
their necks.' Breeches, too, were worn by gentlemen preposterously large, 
and their conical-crowned hats were of velvet, taffeta, or sarcenet, ornament- 
ed with great bunches of feathers. Probably, however, this dress approved 
itself to Native taste better than ours. At least Fryer, when at Junar, 
flattered himself that Nizam Beg, the Governor of the Fort, admired both the 
splendour and novelty of his costume. Sir Thomas Koe and his suite, as we 
are informed, were all clojthed in English dresses, only made as light and cool 
as possible. His attendants wore liveries of * red taffata cloaks, guarded 
with green taffata,' and the Chaplain always appeared in a long black cassock. 

" Society was of the free and jovial kind. There were no English ladies, 
and if the factors wished to enj oy the conversation of the gentler sex, they 
must resort to the Dutch Factory. We have an account of a wedding party 
there. The bride was an Armenian ; the bridegroom a Dutchman. AH the 
Europeans of the place were invited, and every lady came ; so there were 
present one Portuguese and one Dutch matron, a young Maronite girl, and a 
native woman who was engaged to marry a Dutchman. 

** The circumstances under which the Portuguese lady was brought there are 
so characteristic of the times, that they should be narrated. The king of 
Portugal was in the habit of giving a dowry every year to a few poor but 
welL-bom orphan girls, whom he sent to assist in colonizing the settlements 
of India. A ship which was conveying three of these maidens had been inter- 
cepted and seized by the Dutch, who immeUiateljr carried their prizes to 
Surat. A supply of ladies was naturally received with avidity in that time of 
dearth, and the most eminent of the merchants became candidates for their 
hands. Two were taken, we know not where ; but Donna Lucia, the third, 
married a rich Dutchman, and was a guest at the wedding banquet. She 
seems to have been contented with her lot. The aflfection of her Protestant 
husband led him to tolerate her religion in private, although she was com- 
pelled to observe in public the forms of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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" The reason why there were ladies in the Dutch, and not in the English 
Factory, was, that the Government of Holland encouraged the matrimonial 
desires of their Company^s servants. At Java such as had wives and families 
could claim peculiar privileges ; and on tJiat account many came to Surat. 
merely that they might marry native women and take them to Batavia/* 

Our author gives us three portraits of the English in India at this 
period, which he informs us *^ would add but little ornament to a 
gallery of national characters.'* Probably not ; but in so far as th^ 
were eharcusters and illustrate their time, they deserve to be por- 
trayed, and have a truer interest for us than many a stuffed respec- 
tability occupying a higher place. We may demur to their being 
taken as types of the period, and the society in which they lived ; 
but they are genuine and curious portraits notwithstanding. The 
portrait in the foreground — that of Tom Coryat, "our English 
Fakir," — is so amusingly illustrative of the life of an adventurer, of 
a somewhat rare class nowadays, that we must quote it here, and 
for the others refer our readers to the work itself. 

** This eccentric man was bom in 1577 at Odeomb in Somersetshire, and 
having earlv in life set his heart upon visiting foreign countries, he began with 
Europe. On his return he published a laughable account of his travels styled 
' Coryate's Crudities/ Frenxed to the book were about forty copies of verses 
written in various languages, by the most witty persons of the day. Amongst 
other strange matters the author declares, that he bad walked nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles in one pair of shoes, which he had occasion to 
mend but once. He is also said to have hung these shoes up in the church of 
his native village, as a donarium in token of gratitude for his safe return, a 
fact recorded by bis biographer with sufficient gravity to shew, that he had an 
admiration both for old shoes and pedantry. 

'* Tom desired to know and to be known, so as to .obtain contemporary and 
posthumous fame. Unrestrained by poverty, he again started with a deter- 
mination of traversing Asia, limiting his expenses to two pence a day, which 
he expected to procure by begging. His designs were vaster than his actual 
labours ; for he planned not only a journey through Tartary and China, but 
also a visit to * the Court of Prester John, in Ethiopia.' 

" It is not our business to trace minutely his wandering steps ; but we will 
follow him hastily to the scene of our narrative. In 1612 he sailed from 
London to Constantinople ; thence to Alexandria. After seeing enough of 
Cairo and the Pyramids, he explored all the venerated places of the Holy 
Land, and then passed with a caravan from Aleppo to the sites of ancient 
Nineveh and Babylon. Persia, Candahar, Lahore, and Agra — where he 
found an English factory — were all traversed by him. Mixing with the natives 
of the countries through which he passed, he acquired with facility a know- 
ledge of many foreign languages. Some acquaintance he had with Turkish 
and Arabic ; but in Persian and Hindustani his proficiency was considerable. 
At Agra he appeared before the Great Mogul, and pronounced an oration in 
florid Persian. The Mohammedan potentate was pleased to hear himself com- 
pared by Coryat to Solomon, and to be told that as the Queen of Sheba had 
heard of the Jewish monarch's fame, so the Englishman had heard of the 
Emperor's, and like her acknowledged, that what he saw far surpassed all that 
had been reported. The flatterer was rewarded with a hundred rupees, and 
thus enabled to prosecute his travels. 
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*' Less remunerative, but more amusing and creditable to him as a linguist, 
w«s his next feat. Having joined Sir Thomas Roe*s suite, he found amongst 
them a washerwoman, whose native languaa^e was Hinddst&ni, and who was 
celebrated for being a fluent and pertinacious scold. One day, writes his 
companion, Tom * undertook her in her own language, and hj eight of the 
clock in the morning so silenced her, that she had not one word moi^e to speak.* 
•' On another occasion he heard a Mula uttering from the summit of a 
mosque his usual call to devotion. Suddenly all Coryat*s religious fervour 
was awakened, and standing on an eminence opposite the Mussulman devotee, 
he cried outsat the top of his voice, ' Ldalah, al^ aldh Hazrat Isi Banaldh !*-^ 
thers is no God, but God, and Christ the Son of God ; adding moreover, that 
Mohammed was an impostor. With another Mula he entered into ai^ument, 
and after both the disputants had become very hot and very angry, Tom closed 
the controversy by asserting, that he himself was the orthodox Mussulman, or 
true, true believer, and the Mul& was the pseudo-Mussulman, or false true 
believer. Happily for himself he was considered a lunatic, and as, before the in- 
troduction of European reforms, such persons belonged in all Mussulman coun- 
tries to a privileged class, and were allowed to do almost as tbey pleased, so 
Tom's insults were left unrevenged, and he could indulge his freaks without 
paying the penalty of a broken head. 

" Inordinate vanity seems to have been the motive cause of all his eccentric 
acts. Great men must feel an interest in him, and the world must regard him 
as a distinguished traveller — this was his aim. What then was his delight to 
be told by Richard Steele, the merchant, that King James had inquired about 
him. The eager fop immediately wished to know all his Majesty's words, but 
alas, after hearing that Tom was well, all that the monarch said was, * Is 
that fool yet living V Equally mortified was he to discover, that in a letter 
which Sir Thomas Roe had written on his account to the Consul at Aleppo, he 
was styled ' an honest poor wretch.' 

" Tom's vagaries were brought to an abrupt termination at Surat in De- 
cember 1617. His health had for some time been failing when he arrived, 
and his death was hastened by an act of imprudence. Although ordinarily 
a temperate man, he could not resist the seductions of a little sack which he 
heard was to be had in the Factory. Forswearing for the time all * thin 
potations,' he began to soliloquize upon good liquor. ' Sack sack,' exclaimed 
the thirsty wanderer, * is there any such thing as sack ? I pray you give me 
some sack.' The unusual draught was too much for his weak stomach. He 
was taken ill and died, as Fryer says, ' killed with kindness by the English 
merchants, who laid his rambling brains at rest.* He was buried on the 
shore near Swally, where there is a small hill at the left side of the road 
leading to Baroch." 

The affairs of the Company, during what Mr. Anderson . deno- 
minates the ' dark age,' from 1630 to 1660, were the reverse of 
prosperous. "What between the hostility of the Diitch, their rivalry 
with the new association established by Sir W. Courten and others, 
to which a charter was granted by Charles the First, and the absorb- 
ing interest of the Civil Wars in England which caused an al- 
most total neglect of Indian affairs, the Company's trade was nearly 
annihilated. Still they continued to go on, and, as regarded settle- 
ments, made unusual progress, having secured permission to build 
a Fort at Madras, in 1639, and shortly afterwards, Factories in Ben- 
gal. The government of Cromwell changed the aspect of affairs. 
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This greatest of England's Kings without the name, by the suc- 
cess of his arms at home, the victories of his fleets under the heroic 
Blake, and the vigour and energy of his rule, caused England to be 
respected and fesured by every power in Europe. The Dutch, af- 
ter the disastrous defeats of their fleets, were compelled to pay to 
the East India Company the sum of £85,000 as indemnificatiou 
for the losses sustained by our various factories ia India. 

It was during the Protectorate that private adventiu:ers\ or inter- 
lopers, as they are called, commenced trading to India, and prosecuted 
their undertaking with such activity and economy, that they were able 
to undersell the Company in the markets of England, and indeed of 
Europe, for almost all the articles of Indian produce. The trade at 
this time was virtually open, as the death of Charles the First was 
considered to have cancelled the charter. The success of the 
interlopers alarmed the Dutch Company greatly, their shares 
fell in value, and they were apprehensive of the monopoly 
they enjoyed passing away from their grasp. Similar fears 
haunted the English East India Company, and no efibrt 
was spared till they succeeded at length in obtaining a renewal 
of their charter from Cromwell, and of shutting private traders 
in a great measure out of the field. This charter was confirmed by 
Charles the Second, and vastly increased the authority with which 
the Company was invested. Still, not having been ratified by Parlia- 
ment, it was considered defective, and not till after the Revolution, 
when Parliamentary sanction was given to it, did they succeed in putting 
down the trading speculations of private adventure. In the strug- 
gle between the two Companies prior to their amalgamation, doc- 
trines approaching to something like those of free trade were broached, 
but the monopolist view was too powerful for the feeble spark, then 
struggling to blaze out. Roe, on the arrival of a Dutch fleet at 
Surat, having vn-itten to the Company, " I have done my best (with 
the Mogul) to disgrace them, but could not turn them out without 
further danger. Your comfort is, here are goods enough for both," 
Mr. Mill, the historian oflndia, very pertinently asks, *' why then seek 
to turn them out?" No doubt Sir Thomas in his prudential advice 
on this occasion was not a little selfish as well as inconsistent ; but 
we need hardly blame him for not seeing clearly the principles 
that were not admitted by wiser men, even two centuries later, with 
all their accumulated experience. 

With the acquisition of Bombay a new era dawned on the East 
India Company and their Factors in Western India ; but this prize, 
so greatly coveted at a previous period, was received with indifler- 
ence at the time it was made over, and in fact the Company were 
entreated to accept it from the Crown. 

The Island of Bombay came as a part of Catherine of Braganza's 
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marriageportion, when she was married t% Charles the Second, who 
despatched a fleet of five ships, under the command of the Earl of 
Marlborough, to receive possession of it in his name from the Portuguese 
Governor. The Earl arrived at Bombay in September 1663, with Sir 
Abraham Shipman, who was to be appointed Governor, and a Portu- 
guese viceroy to see that articles of cession were duly observed. The 
Portuguese on the Island, however, refused to deliver it up ; various 
informalities were pleaded, and objections raised against the terms 
proposed. The English officers were obliged to submit to the indig- 
nity thus oflFered them, and in the roads at Swally to seek shelter for 
their ships and refresliments for their men. Here the President of 
the English Factory got alarmed, lest such a large and unusual force 
.should arouse the fears and suspicions of the Governor of Surat, and 
bring down upon the Factory the wrath of the Mogul. He entreat- 
ed them to re-embark as speedily as possible, which, to avoid sus- 
picion, was accordingly done. Lord Marlborough returned to En- 
gland in January 1664 with his ships, and Sir Abraham Shipman 
with the rest of the fleet sailed for Anjideva on the Malabar Coast, a 
desolate wretched island, without any recommendation but the pos- 
session of some good springs of water. Here the fleet passed the 
monsoon, and, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the situation 
and exposure to the weather, upwards of two hundred men perished. 
After the monsoon, the surviving troops again put to sea, and came 
round once more to Bombay. By this time the Portuguese had in some 
measure reconsidered their conduct, and probably not forgetful of 
the issue of former contests, and fearing to provoke the wrath of 
the English Government, they at length resigned the island to 
Humphrey Cook, who had succeeded to the command after the 
death of Shipman. The terms imposed by them were such as only 
distressed mariners would have accepted, and were not merely rejected 
in England, but also a demand was made on the Portuguese Go- 
vernment for satisfaction, and "for damages sustained in conse- 
quence of the island not having been delivered over according to 
the original agreement." Here we may appropriately introduce Mr. 
Anderson's description of Bombay, as it will, we think, give our 
readers a favorable impression of his powers. 

" Where is there a site more calculated not only to strike the eye of a casual 
observer, but to grow in the estimation of a well-informed and scientific resi- 
dent, than Bombay ? Two centuries ago its distinguishing features must have 
been the same as they are at present ; for they could only be altered by the 
disturbances and revolutions of a geological era. The deep capacious harbou;*, 
with its channel so narrow, but safe for careful and well-trained pilots ; the 
false harbour of Back Bay, offering to inexperienced mariners or threatening 
invaders a tempting and dangerous lure ; the Eastern hills which rise in rug- 
ged and fantastical shapes one behind another, until at noonday they are lost 
in misty heat ; their feet fringed with palm trees, their summits crowned with 
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primeval fovests, 9t bere and tilere with the rutns of ancient f6rtresses — all 
form a scene which promisea strength and secuntf to the inhabitants ; and if 
it had but the exquisite associations of classic antiquity, or the daooratitoi of 
Italian taste, might be thought by a lover of the picturesque to rival ev^ji tb«L 
place where Virgil sleeps and the Siren sang— beautiful Parthenope. 

*' But although the outlines of the distant scenery are bold, the appear- 
ance of the island when approached from the sea is somewhat in3ignificant. 
Flat plains, in some places below the level of high-water mark, are slightly' 
relieved by low ridges of trappean rock, the highest point of which is 4»Med 
Malabar Hill, and that does not exceed a hundred and eighty feet. The 
whole area of the island is about sixteen square miles. Its shape approaches a 
trapezoid, with its shorter side six miles paraUel to the mainland. Between 
the two hilly ridges, which form these sides, there is a level plain, ' about two 
miles in width, now called the Flats. The greatest breadth of the ialand ia 
little more than three miles. Malabar Point is the name of that extremity 
which, to the south, faces the open sea, and at the northern extremity are the' 
Hill and Fort of Warli. The line which is parallel to the harbour and main- 
land has for its southern extremity the Light House and Bttrial ground of Co- 
laba, and for its northern the tower called Riva Fort." 

To the early English settlers, however, Bombay by no jnean^ 
wore the attractive aspect painted above. The Bombay of theu: day^ 
must have been desolate enough. 

" Large tracts of land which have since been recovered from the sea, were 
then overflowed. At high tides the waves flowed to the paH called Umerich&d^ 
and covered the present Bhendi Bazaar. Near where the t«nple of. Mikm- 
b&devl stands, a place still called Paydhuni, or " feet-washing," marks wbcTA 
a small stream of salt water was formerly left by the receding tide, and where 
persons might wash their feet before entering Bombay. Where K'amatapur is 
now, there was then sufficient depth of water for the passage of b6ats. In fact 
during one part of every day, only a group of islets was to be seen. According 
to Fryer, forty thousand acres of good land were thus submerged. . The rest <S 
the island seemed for the most part a barren rock, not being extensively wood- 
ed, as at present : but producing only some cocoa-palms, which covered the 
esplanade. The principd town was Mahim. On Dongari Hill, adjoining the 
harbour, there was a small collection of fishermen*s huts, aud a few bouses 
were seen interspersed amongst palm trees, where the Foart now stands. On 
various spots were built towers with small pieces of ordnance, as a protection 
against Milabdr pirates, who had become peculiarly insolent, plundering vil- 
lages, and either murdering the inhabitants, or carrying them into slavery. 
The English also found, but soon removed, a Government House, which was 
slightly fortified, defended by four brass guns, and surrounded by one of the 
most delightful gardens. Portuguese society was depraved and corrupt. The 
population did not exceed ten thousand." 

Alexand^ Hamilton says : — " It was a long while before the Is- 
land had people enough to fill a chapel that was in the Fort, for as 
fast as recruits came from Britain, they died in Bombay, which got 
the Island a bad name." He calls the ground " sterile and not to be 
improved,'* with but little good water and the air unhealthful, 
** cliiefly imputed to their dunging their Gocoanut trees with buck- 
shoe, a sort of small fishes which their sea abounds in. They being 
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laid to the root of the trees, putrify and cause a most unsavoury 
am^ ; and m the morniags there is generally seen a thick fog 
among thoeetrees, ihataffects both the brains and lungs of Europeans, 
and breeds consumptions, fevers, and fluxes." 

Cook, who was the fi»t English Governor of Bombay, com- 
menced fortifying the place as soon as it came into our hands. 
** In building the fort where it is,'* Hamilton very shrewdly observes, 
<* Mr. Coolc shewed his want of skill in architecture (we think, in 
many things besides architecture.) It is built on apmnt of rocks that 
jut into the sea, whereaure no^rin^ of fresh water, audit stands within 
800 paces of a hill called Dungeree, that overlooks it, and an enemy 
might much incommode it from that hill, as we found by experience 
in Anno 1689, when the Mogul sent an army on Bombay. Had it 
been built about 500 paces more to the Southward, on a more acute 
point of rocks, called Mendam*s point, it had been much better on 
several accounts. First, it had been much nearer the road for 
protecting the shipping there, it had been further o£f Dungeree 
Hill, it would have nad a spring of pretty good water, which served 
the Hoq>ital that was afterwards built there, and the shipping had 
been better secured that lay in the little bay between the point 
where the fort now stands, and Mendam's point** 

During the brief period that Bombay was held by the Crown, its 
Government was found to be so troublesome and expensive, with little 
appearanoe of becoming profitable, that it was, in 1668, once more 
tendered to the Company, and this time accepted. The condition 
was, that it should not be sold or alienated to any person what- 
ever, except such as were British subjects, and in receiving permission 
to l^late for their new possession, the Company were enjoined to do 
so in consonance with the law and practice of England ** as near as 
m^ be." 

Sir George Oxenden was the first Governor under the Company's 
rule, but he never resided for any length of time in Bombay. Under 
Preaident Aung^er, however, it became the established seat of the 
Gompany*s rule, and all the rest of the factories on the western 
Coast, Surat i^luded, were placed in subjection to it. After getting 
possession of Bombay, they, proceeded to build small forts at various 
points of the Island, at Sewree, Mahim, Sion and Worlee, with 
guns mounted on each of them. The Company grumbled at the 
expense, ^d were afraid, says Mr. Anderson, ** to employ profes- 
sional engineers as they would require large salaries, and they knew 
the speculations into which men of this description usually lead their 
employers.'* 

It was at this time that the English first came into hostile colli*- 
sion with a native^ power of India. The crafty, but daring and ener- 
getic Mahratta plunderer, Sivajee, inhis succemulcareer of revoltfirom 
YOL. I.— NO. I. 23 
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the rule of the Mogul, everhorcring about with his followers, Watching 
opportunities for the work of destruction, had spread abroad false 
reports of his intentions, and assembled an army in the neighbour- 
liood G/f Gallian under a pretence of attacking the Portuguese at 
Bassein, or making an effort to reduce the Siddi, but in reality 
entertaining designs against Surat. Giving out that he wa& visiting 
a temple near Na&ik, he suddenly proceeded northward, made a rapid 
inarch, with four thousand horse surprised and attacked Surat, which 
having plundered coolly and systematically for six days, he quietly 
walked off with his booty to the Fort of Haigurh. Great as the 
plunder was, it would have been much greater, had Yiot the English 
manfully assisted in the defence of the place, and in saving the pro- 
perty of the citizens. So pleased was Amrangzeeb with tne gallant 
defence made by them, that he granted to them perpetual exemp- 
tion from a portion of the customs exacted from the trader^ of 
etiier nations. Sfvajee remkined outside whilst his Mahratlas 
were sacking the town, and as Mr. Grant Duff in his fiistory writes, 
*' a person named Smith, an Englishman, who was taken prisoner, 
represented him seated in a tent ordering heads and hands to bd 
chopped off, in eases where persons were supposed to be conceal- 
ing their wealth.** 

The affairs of the Company in Western Irtdia from 1662 to 
1682, seem to have been on tbe whole cSirefully and judiciously 
managed. The leading persons of this period were Sit George 
Oxenden and Gerald Aungier, both exemplary characters, who left 
€^ceilent reputations behmd them. At a period of an almost 
universal corruption of manners at home and abroad, they were 
distinguished for the purity of their lives and the integrity of 
their oondufct. Oxenden*s career was passed mainly at Surat, where 
he seems to have been greatly respected and esteemed, not merely by 
the English, but also the French, Dutch, and Native merchants; so 
that at his death in 1669, the expression of iregret was general 
throughout the entire community not of Surat only, but also of 
Bombay. Oxenden seems an especial favorite of our autlu»*, and 
in such a dreary dearth of men^ we tan well sympathiEe with his fond 
enlargement on examples of his goodness ; but we demur to the epithet 
of great which he applies to him. His career exliibits nothing on 
the score of ability, beyond what was of an average and common- 
plaoe character. Aungier we trise to have been a much itbler man. 
When he came to Bombay he found things in sad c6tlfusion, and by 
his tact, judgment, and aptitude for business, did much to establish 
method and order. Hamilton writes of him, that " he is much re- 
vered by the ancient people of Surat and Bombay to this day. His 
justice and dexterity in mans^ing aflkirs got him such esteem, that 
the natives of thode places made him the common arbitrator of tixek 
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differences ia.|x>iotsof tr^^d nor was it ever kaowa that any party 
leceded from his award.** 

In 1684 much dissatisfaction was caused by the injudicious con- 
duct of the Company in attempting to cut down the expenses of the 
6t>vernment by reducing the pay and allowances of their Civil aiid 
Military servants^ wietcl^y inadequate as they were at the best. 

The Military establishment was to be reduced to two Lieutenantsr, 
two Ensigns, four Seijeants, four Corporals^ and a hundred and eighty 
privates. Keigwin, who had commanded a troop of horse, whirh had 
been disbanded, was dismissed the service. He went to England, and 
letttrnad again with the rank of Captain Lieutenant, and third in Coun- 
cil — ^the highest position to which for the future any military officer 
was capable of rising. His appointnient to Council was revoked 
the following year, and hii^ pay reduced to six shillings a day. 
Disgusted with the treatment ne had received, and being in com- 
mand of the garrison^ and receiving pomises of support from simdry 
officers under him, ho raised the standard of rebellion. He was 
joined by all the troops and inhabitants, and being by them chosen 
Governor^ held the reins with a strong hand, and successfully 
maintained order. 

A force was sent out from England under Sir Thomas Grantham 
to put down the rebellion. Keigwia having received promise of a free 
pardon for himself and adherents, took his departure for England 
again, where he arrived in July 1685. Tliorburn, his chief asso- 
ciate, being a married mau with a family, and having a small estate 
on the island, felt ccmipelled to remain* believing that protection was 
secured for himself and his prq)erty. How £aith was observed with 
him, may be SiOen from the sequel qf the story as recorded by Mr. 
Anderson, who throws doubt on the authorities he follows, regarding 
the conduct of Child in the matter, without, as it seems to us, being 
able to shew that their account is untrue or even exaggerated. 

" It is true that accounts diiFer as to the manner in which the terms of sur- 
render were obserred ; but if it should be shewn that they were infHnged, 
an imputatioii could not be cast upon the English G^eniment^ nor — savte in* 
difectljr— upon the Conq^y, but only upon their President Writers, who 
were &vounifale to the Company, simply state that they acted in good faith ; 
their opponents accuse their servants or treachery, but with such obvious malice 
that we suspect their veracity. Fletcher^ who haid joined the rebels> but whes» 
conduct was, in other respects, unblemished, retained the command of IHs^ 
company. But Tborbuni is s«id to hmw foUea a victim to Sir John ChildV 
maUgnity» and there is every reason to believe that he was treated with singu^ 
lar harshness. It is possiue that he was justly committed to prison, in con- 
sequence of his inability to satisfy the demands of his creditors ; but when 
there, we are told, not a slave was permitted to attend upon him, nor his own 
wife to visit htm. Hard treatment brought on a fever, and his life was in 
danger. The jailer conveyed this mournful intelligence to his wife, who has- 
teneil, together with her two small children, to the General's presence, and 
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entreated tfaat her buslMnd migU b« pcimaid vilh a n^ atUAdattt. The 
boon was denied, but she was pennitted to share hii| iiifienBgs. She soothed 
his pain one day and part of a night, alter whidb he breathed bis last Shud- 
derinff homanitjr turns with distrust from the remainder of the narrative, and 
theeewre we abridge it. Onreftuninff home she Ibund tiM doors of her own 
liouse closed against her» and was obliged to tske up her abodv wift her ila¥Bs 
and children in s small outhouse. Her relativ^ea ventared to give her SHceoar 
only at night, and by stealth. The widow of Thorbum was a. proscribed out- 
cast, till her beauty and sufierings attracted the love and compassion oi aa 
officer who commanded an East Indiamaa, and imagined that he was indepen- 
dent of % John CShild. He wedded her» and abo her misfortunes. At die 
General's request he was deprived of his appointmeuL Chrief aoon put an mid 
to his troubles and his life. The lady was again left a widow, with athonaanil 
pounds of East India stock for the support of herself and fSsmily/* 

Of aU tlie En^^ishmen who had aothcmt j in Wealtm India ali 
tliis eariy period of our connexion with it, Oxenden and Axmgtet 
may be considered to have been the best, and to have supported most 
honourably the natiimal character. Sir Jdhv Ghild was oertais^ 
the worst, and brought most dishononr on the English name. As 
be had more power than any previous rul^, so he made an inSnitetf 
worse use of it, and, during the period he was at the head of affaks, 
more disgrace and disaster attended them than at any ot^r pesiiMl 
of our early history. 

Mr. Anders(m tells us, he does not see any ground ^ for acduang 
Sir John Child of that selfishness and peculation to which many tk 
the Company's serrants indulged to their hstine disgrace ; not that 
be neglected his own interests, only he identified them^ridi theCom*- 
paiiy*s ! He was a decei?er and oppressor for their sakes. H» 
system of administration was essentially dishonest." Sorely in mak^ 
ing sudi admissions, the worst that has been written i^ainst Quid 
is shewn to be substantially correct If a man's system of adminis* 
tration be essentially dishonest, it rather puzdes us to see how he 
can be free from the selfishness and peculation that were the lasting 
disgrace of others. The principal authority against Child is Capr* 
tain Alexander Hamilton, who was an eye-witness of mudi of what 
he states on the subject, and in his ** New account of the East Indies," 
by £ur the ablest personal narrative we possess, giii«s an aeeoui^ 
of the doings of the Englii^ in the Eastern seas at die close of the 
17th and early part of the 18th centuries. He was not in all r&* 
spects a disinterested witness, being one of the private and .indepen- 
dent traders, who in those days gave so much tioniUe to« the Com« 
panyy and were usually denc«nmatod interiopeis; Imt faf s naxyatite bears 
the impress of tnithfalness, as well as proves him to have been a person 
of much experience and great intelligence. It is written in a clear, 
UvMyroffhiand manneo:, ai^tabounds in pictm^nof Native mannacs and 
customs, describing not merely the mhabitants of WMern India, Imt 
^fSiauDD, China, and Japan* liofeoreriintcgtestingaiccQtmtsoftlalhft^ 
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Hopeanft^Eii^ish, Dttt^ andPortdguese^-MKritlk whomhiiSTDvmg ad-' 
ventujroti$ life birought Vxm into eo&tact In Tarious parts of ibe jSast, 
2fiiQ ioiterspersed here and there. Mr« Anderson seems to us lo deal but 
hfkfd B)eaBure to Hamilton on more than one occasion, while qtMlkig 
hiB iicithoviljri »(id eaatioiis Uft leadcfrs i^ainstan nn]^irit l^Eefih 
his fitatemenls. BdtibtlesSy he may at times write stronglj . and 
even somewhat partially, but we confess that his testimony, in all 
transactions where he had an <^p(»lmnty of obeervii^ for hiii»elf, 
appeals more conttstent and tmthint than the statements made by 
&e smnra&ts of the C!ompany to their masters, in defence of diem^ 
selves. 

At diis time the East India Gompany was presided over at home 
by Snr Joskh GUld, a man of great acnteness, alhKty, and expe* 
xieace in commeidat aff»b, and who was reekoned the abrest 
writer of the day on such subjects. In 1681, at a time when 
the Company was much assailed by private traders and adventurers 
who had BOW greatly increased. Child published anonymously an 
apolf^etic pamphlet k cfefenoe of the Gompany, in which he en- 
deortared tx> demonitrate, that ** the East India trade i6 the most 
iMlkml of Foreign Tiades/^ and that it oonld only be carried on 
suitably, and with benefit to the nation at large, by an Association 
like tiie Ompany with large means at its disposal* On Child's own 
showiiq^V howewr, the trade was not by any means proitable to the 
Company, eoBsiderin^ t&e large capital then embarked in it i and, as 
reeards its advantage to the public, the interlopers were able tounder^- 
sell them in evevy article of East India produce which was imported 
into ths marioet. Nothing but the wholesale bribery and corruption 
brought to beiurontiie Government, and individual members of 
Parliament by the Gompany, could, even in those days, have blinded 
pubKe men to the injurious character of their monopoly, or have 
:indooed Fk^ament to renew exclusive privileges which, as was clearly 
seen, did not confer the slightest advantages on the nation. 

Child coifeoaved the notion of acquiring territory and poUtica) 
pcnrer in India as a means of advancing the Company's interests. 
As he had vast inflQNUce amongst the proprietors, who numbered 
upwards of five hundered, be had little difficulty in carrying out his 
designs, and in his brother Sir John, he found a fit tool fer executing 
them in India. Sir John Child was made a B&ronet, it is said, 
tfaroi^h the powerftil motive of money paid by the Cbmpany 
to the King. He at the same time got the commission of General, 
** wfai^h puffed him up so," sajs Hamilton, *< thai he contemned all 
laws h«man and divine." 

The Cosapatiy owned some 36 Ships, averaging from iOO to 800 
toBS.buxden^aiMlbeifig necessitated to employ them; yet devoid; of 
meslns: to freight them^ the factors were instmcted to b^row ea the 
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Company'ft credii firom natiTe oaeiditaiUt and lade aa rouy sliifs 
home as possible. Sodi as could not be seat hoiae, weie to be em- 
ployed in India. 

Mr. Andeison mentions* tbal tbe Company owed debts to Natives 
of Surat, amounting to upwaods of iS28I»250s and tliat it had be- 
come inoonv«Bient to discharge even the interest; of this amount, 
Hamilton saw, as he alBims, a letter from the Govemor of the Com-- 
pany in England, intimating that ** when they had got sE^much credit 
from the Mogul's subjects as they couldi they would pick quarrels 
with the creditors, and put a general atop to their trade**<^*-a sugges- 
tion which Sir John Child was not loath to fcdlow. He there- 
fore made an elaborate statement of CTieyances in thiity five 
separate articles which were placed in die hands of the Mogul Go- 
vernor of Swat, aoGompanied by a demand for redieas aiui satis^ 
faction. 

The aUeged grievances set forth in this precious document, wbicii 
Hamilton gives at full length, were mostly of a visionaiy and fanci- 
ful character, and many of them perfectly piepestwous. They 
however suited Child's purpose as effectually as if tUey were real. 
Without declaring war against the Mogul, be commenced soziag 
and plundering idl his ships that came in his way. A fleet carry- 
ing Qorti to the Mogul army fourteen leagues souUiward of Bombay^ 
he aeiaed on his way from Surat, and brought into Bombay harbour 
against the advice of his Council ; and whoi the Siddi Of Mogul ad- 
miral civilly requested that it should be delivered up, protesting at 
the same tune that as he had not int^ered wkh the quarrels at Su- 
rat, so he would omtinue neutral, Child returned an insolent an- 
swer. A second application being treated in the same maaner, the 
Siddi landed at Sewree on the night of the 14th February 1689 
with 20,000 men, marched to Mazagon, took the fort with all its 
ammunition and treasure (said to have been about £10,000), hoisted 
his flag there, and made it his head quarters. Bombay was now 
entirely at his metej* Child had neglected every precaution in 
the way of requisite drfence, and, with the exception of the castle 
and about half a mile to the southward of it, the Siddi was master 
of the whole Island. Hamilton, who was in Bombay at this time, 
and describes in his usual lively and graphic way what took pUce, 
says, ** all men w#re then prest into the Company's service^ I 
amongst the rest.*' The months from April to September passed 
with them badiy^ for provisions grew scarce by the addition of * 3000 
Sivsyees,' (as Hamilton has it) em}doyed as auxiliaries. ^' When the 
winter months were over at September, we went to sea with our 
small ships to cruiie on the Mognl's subjects, and had pretty 
good success. I was employed in that service, and had the command 
oi a small privateer of seven or eight tons with twenty fighting men,. 
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and sixteen rowers. In ihrd^ motfths I brought nine prizes to Bom- 
baty, laden most with provisions and clothes for the enemies' army 
now encreased to 40,000 men — ^but we were not allowed any 
pltmder^-u^ were rather pluniered aursehes^ for when we brought 
all our prizes in« our chests were s^erely searched, and if we had 
saved any of our pay, it was seized for the .Company's use, as money 
we had found in the prizes, which made us careless in pursuing the 
enemi^atsea. Except when hunger pinched, we neva* looked out 
for prizes ; by which indifference of our's many of the enemy escaped 
that we could have taken/* 

The in success they had with the enemy made Child * «ick.' He 
despati^hed two envoys to Aurangteeb to sue for peace, but they were 
received coldly by the Emperor. By bribing the officers at the 
Mogul Court, they were admitted to ati au£e&ce, after a new fashicm 
for ambassadors, with their hamls tied by a sash before them ; and 
thus they prostrated themselves ^t his feet. After a reprimand to 
the envoys, he consented to grant a peace, and to withdraw the 
army of theSiddi from Bombay, on condition that the moneys owing 
to his subjects should be paid, recompense made for the Mogul 
losses, and that Child should leaVe India in nine months, and not 
return. Such was the result of the first attempt on the part of 
the Company to acquire power and territory by the force of arms. 
Sir John Child died the following year, in the midst of his failures 
and humiliations, and while the negotiations with the Emperolr 
were fetill pending. 

Vanx, who succeeded Sir John Child in the Government of Bom- 
bay, had been a bookkeeper to Sir Josiah Child in England, and when 
the former succeeded to oftoe^ the latter addiessed a letter of 
admonition to him, describing the manner in which he should 
conduct himself in his government, and that he (Child) 
** expected his orders Ironi time to time sliould be 4»bserved and 
obeyed as statute laws." Yaux, gratefully acknowledging Sir 
Josiah's past 'fovors, promised to acquit himself with integrity, and 
added that ** the laws of his country should be the rule he designed to 
walk by." Sir Josiah's answer is curious and characteristic of the 
man in many ways. He told Yaux, " he expected his oiders were 
to be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap of 
nonsense, compiled by a fow ignorant countir gendemmi who hardly 
knew how to make good laws for the gooa of their own private 
fisimilies, much less for the r^ulating of C(Hnpanies and f<»reiga com*- 
merce!" Hanikon, <m whoee authority this notable statement is 
given, sqrs -^^ I am the more particular in this account, because I 
saw and copied both those letters in 1696, when Mr. Yaux and I 
were mrisoners at Surat, on account of Captain Evory's robbing the 
Mogul's great ship called the Giinseray." 
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Towtrds the dote of tlie 17th oentniy, the riiraliy. jMhwijr. .441^ 
mutual hatied that snbsUrtad. between the old Co»pefty ttd Am 
new Association to whidia charter had been gnasled, b^gtti-se 
subside. Both were alike inimical to anything ajpproaching to free- 
dom of trade, and they foondthat their common interest conid ovij 
be effectually .aeciured by an amalgamation. AoeoKUa^yt ikea^ies 
were abandoned, differences reconciled and adjosled, and in 17M 
the two Companies were united under the designation of 0ie UniUi 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the JBast Ipdiekf 
The sanction of Parliament to the junction was readily obtained^ 4ihe 
Company engaging to advance to GoTOmment £200,000 wilhoiit 
interest. The Gompanjr remained, till its trading functions ceased 
in 1833, upon the footing which was now established. ^ 

At the dose of the 17th century changes had come over the mwr 
ners and habits of the English in India* Drunkenness and other 
gross vices appear to have increased greatly ; butdiese may be traoed 
to the demoralized state of the nation at home in the times succeed- 
ing the Eestoration, when society was utterly corrupted a^ 
debased by a despc^ic and tyrannical Government iwh^ Om 
fountain head was poisoned, so that there was a general proffigwy 
of manners running through all ranks from the highest to the 
lowest, it was not to be supposed that there would be greater purity 
of life or regularity of conduct amongst our countrymen living ai 
remote corners of the earth, wh^ the influenoea^ Qirisliaoi» 
civilized life, were rarely brought to bear upon them. Here are a fierw 
ffleanings illustrative of the state of things at the Factories of 
Surat and Bombay at the period referred to ; and first of Surat. 

'* AllEuopssBs 4ined si the pvUie tsVte, where they tsek llieir phksei se^ 
cording to seniority. The dinner service was snmntaeus-^all the 4iihet, 
plates, and drinking cups, being of massive and pnie sitver--4Uid the provisions 
were of the best quidity. Araksnd wine from Shiras were srdinarny drunk 
at table. There were an English, a Portuguese, and an Indian ceok, so thai 
every nalate might be suited. Before and after meals a peon attended witli s 
silver basin and ewer, which he offered to each petson st table thsl ht might 
pour water over his hands. On Sundays and a few other days Ugh Hwlml 
WAS kept. The choicest of European and Persian wines were then intreduoe^ 

<* On these festivals the Factors often accompanied the President, il his in- 
vitation, to a garden which was kept for recreation and amusement At suA 
times they formed a procession. The President end his. lady wars home in 
palanquins. Before him were carried two large bsnners, snd gaily caparisoned 
horses of Arabian or Persian breed were led, their saddles bciBg of nehly em« 
broidered velvet ; their head-stalls, reins, and cruppers mounted with soiid 
and wrought silver. The CouncU followed in coaehes drawn by oxsn, and the 
other Factors in countiy carts or on horses kept at the Gompsnyts expense: : 

V There was a singular combination of pride and meaiissss 4ispk^ in the 
Factors* mode of life. None of them^-not even the Qisplsin*«Hmnped eut of 
the walls of the city without being attended by four er five peons^ Af the 
Hindu foast of the Divili, Banyis always oftrod preiaits te the Ptesidea^ 
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Memben of CouAdl, Chaplain, Stirg«<m and others. To tha young Taetofs 
tiMae ^iRBi iraca of great imporlance, as bf selling thean again, the^ were en- 
•Wed fe(»(proetive their aiAiiaL supply eC new clothes.** . ^ . ^, 

As regards Bombay— 

*'WlM» Sir Hkn €ki|rer arrived in 169iifli6 found the G<<terttmeiit and trade in 
a moat d^reeiod QDQidinoii.Tbe revenues hadfaUenfimn sixtywiwoth^tend fiiw 
hunilred to seventeen thousand xeraphims, ehieflv because the pabn trees, ^rom 
which a large portion was derived, had been neglected. The Garrison included 
sepoys, and only a hundred £nglish, Dutch, and Trench soldiers, who could 
iearoely overawe the inhabitants, exasperated as they were by the harsh treatment 
«UA •ome of their oountrvm^ had received from English pirskee. The Court 
au^posed that they could fill up the ranks with Armenians, and * Madagascar 
blacks,* but found that such were not to be had. All Gayer^s efforts to keep 
Uie garrison in an efficient state were futile. He increased it, but was soon 
compiled from lack of funds to disband three hundred and forty Gentoos, and 
iks3Sf Ghi^tiana, so that the native troops were reduced to seven Subedars and 
four hundred rank and file. In 16d7 they had no more than twenty«»eveii 
European soldiers. 

*' At the same time trade was oppressed with such heavy burdens that it 
could scarcely advance at all. For all goods exported from Bombay to the 
M egttl*s dominions the Company themsdves charged five per cent ; a further 
dti^ ef dghte per cent waa then demanded by the F(urtuguese at Thina, and 
artkitrary exactions were made by the Mogul Governor at Kaly&n. 

" The climate, instead of improving, grew more pestilential Tear by year 
ihe tragic story of disease and death is of heightening interest. The swonl aiso 
had done its. work, and so much were the constitutions of Europeans under- 
nuned by tlie dei«^iotts air, that slight wounds were healed with difficulty, 
and sevtrewounds were usually mortal. The number diminished with a 
rapidity ttulf alapmiag. Of seven or eight hundred Europeaits who inhabited 
iBomb^ before the war, not more than sixty were left. There were but three 
civilians to carry on the Company's business, and it became necessary to close 
the Couyt of Adesuoalty and Common Law. Children suffered equally with 
thoie who had reached maturity. Not one child in twenty survived the days of 
infancy. One of the pleaaantest spotk in India seemed no more than a garish 
graveyardk Bueh as i«mained in it murmured against their hard fate, and 
against the Qom^mij who would not listen to their request for permission to 
escape. 

*' We may glean a little here and there regarding the manners of the English 
in thift gentrataoa. Tiieir diet a]^>ears at present in some respects singular 
even to &eir countrymen. Tea was drank in great quantities. Amongst the 
IXutdi the tea pot, we are told, was seldom off the fire. The English do not 
aeem to have ueually taken it with sugar and milk, although sugar candy was 
eccaaiOQelly dissolved ia it But it was more frequen% drunk with hot spices, 
or * by .the more curious with email conserved lemons.* Khichari, a mixture 
of rice and split pulse, was an ordinary article of food. In consequence of the 
acarcity of flesh meat, European sailors were r^mired to fast one or two days 
in the we^ just aa good Churchm^fi were in England by the writers of the 
Homiliea, in order that the fisheries mij^ht not be ruined. On these days 
iuiiigry taxa weB6<ealy Mrmitted to eat khidiari ; so, because they then con-* 
fotmed to the habits ef Hindis, th^ called them * Banian days.* 

^ Liquor made in the oofintfy was drank by all classes of Englishmen. 
Sometimes they wece eoaeented with arak manufactured at Surat or Bombay ; 
but the best was brought from Goa or Bengal. The strongest sort was called 
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VfXnglithnMii 'Jngft* (j^fri), and «a«, Isuppot9»« liquor diUUMJUM 
rum, from molasses. It was taken in drams and beat^d^ or made lukewarm 
bf'a hot iron or wedge of gold dropped into it A fondness for intozkating 
apints was carried even by superior minds to an astonishing degree of coarse-* 
nma. Frrer, a man of excellent education as he was, eomd net attend the 
brnqvet or a Musaulnian officer, without having the bad taste to draw a flask 
aoiof hjapnwlwt and qualify his sherbet with the more potent draa^ to 
^rtudi be was Mcnstomed. This he tells us himself with an evident eonvictioii - 
that he had been knowing and clever. 

* Aa regards the military at this period, the Company had not been taught 
by bitter txperieaee to titait them with liberality, and consequently they iound 
tbaa they tbomselvea were treated by them with little reipect. Their vexatioua 
ngttktions infnsed a spirit of insubordination into the minds of all the troopa« 
mil the hi^heal officer to the private soldier* Captain Carr, indeed, did no4 
iMshate to insult the Dq)uty Governor in his Council Chamber. Unsumraoned 
be i}>peared before his Honor to demand an inquiry into his conducts He waa 
tM thai he had not been sent for ; but, as he had come of his own accord, be 
weiild perbapa be so goed as explain whj he had not appeared on parade fov 
two mominas. ' I hd business,* was hu laconic answer. The D^uty Go* 
vemor mildly suggested that his business could not have been very urgent, and 
thai it redly appeared as if the Captain was not anxious to perform his duty. 
Upon that Carr began to swear ' good mouth-filling oaths* at his Honor, and 
when threatened with punishment by him, shook his fist in ike Deputy*a face. 
The affinr waa terminated by the Captain being plaoed under arrest, and een^ 
ftned to his own quarters. Such an example thus set by an officer was, aa 
aught be expected, imitated by private soldiers, and at last all fell into such a 
disorganised state that the Governor could not find a man whom he would 
venture to make a Serjeant or Corporal. 

*' The Company professed especud care for the religions isatrnetion of th»ir 
aervants, and sent out strict orders that the Lord's Day should be observed, 
and prayers regularly offered. They also enclosed a form of special prayer, 
which taught their servants to implore in the first place the Divine favour for 
their honorable masters, and in the second place their honorable masters* favour 
for themselves. The main objects of the prayer were such temporal Uiessings 
as are. included in the promises made to the Patriarchs under the old dispensa* 
tion. There waa also a significant and suggestive allusion to the Factors* 
bonesty, virtue, and general behaviour as Christians. Divine Servicef was held 
twice every day at Bombay, and all the Factors were required to be present, 
A i-o^mwas set apart for the purpose, but there was neither Church nor Chapel.** 

.^V-iii .coiitta&t to the above, it may interest pur readers to see a 
plelwr<9Ji>f Anglo. Indian Society in Western India at a period seyenty 
years subsequent to that under review, and of a far different eharactei!! 
aft^g^ivep by James Forbes in his instructive and delightful volumes 
•f^*- Oriental Meramrs." 

. ^^ I never visited Bengal or Madras, but I have been at all the settlements 
sii)ordinate to Bombay, from Ahmedabad to Anjengo ; and I can assert, that 
the character of the English in India is an honour to their country ; in private 
life, they are generous, kind, and hospitable ; in th^r public sitaali^s,. lAueft 
called forth' to arddous enterprise, they conduct themsrives with skill- and 
magnanimity inikAi whether presiding at the helm of the poUtieal and comr 
mercial department, or spreading the glory of .the Briti9h arms, with courage. 
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in«det«ti&ii, and «l«m6fiey', th« annals of Hindostan wMl tranftou^ t» fuimra: 
a|«s nan^s ^ar t« fame, and 'desevvinff the applauM of Euiope. 

•*I fcave not the smallest intention of praising tiie Anglo-Indians at the ex^ 
perise of my countrymen at home ; the seeds of philanthropy and beneyoleii£e*i 
which evety^here adorn the English character, impregnated in their nativr 
soil, flourish vigorously when transplanted in a foreign chantry, whore feftiowr 
are generally more easily ofotaised than in Earope ; where a diaomiBed indi- 
vidual, separated itbm parents^ friends* and every natural source of redrassw 
seems to have a double claim upon the compassion of his more fortunate conirr 
rades ; and where ah annual increase of wealth admits of more unrestrained 
bounty than a limited income. During my abode in India, ttawe were soortK 
or science to patronise ; no literary or charitable institutions to 8«{qxHrt; md' 
neither hospi4ds nor infirmaries to call forth private benevolenee ; tiie Goaqmy 
provide for the Europeans, and the natives in general take care of their' own 
poor : the chief expenses of the English are therefore confined to eonvivial 
pleasures, and domestic arrangements : whereas in Britain's fevoured isk* how 
abundant are the channels for an ample fortune ; and how numercws thm 
worthies who appropriate a very considerable portion of their inco»6 terdiev* 
the distresses of their fellow creatures !" 

WhiUt on the subject of Forbes and his Memoirs, we must ttt 
dulge in one more extraet, giving a picture of the life of the Young 
Both bay Civilian nearly a hundred years 9go, which we think will 
rather startle those of the same class of the present day who bajiipeii 
to be unacquainted with it. He is referring to a pathetic petition 
which himsdf and sixteen other Civilians addressed to the Court of 
Durectois praying for an addition to their salary, which at that time 
hardly exceeded l60 per annum ! 

" I am sony to ebS6iTe» that although the preceding letter was strongly re- 
commjanded by the Governor and Council of Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
they took no notice of it at home, nor did we obtain any redress. At that timt 
I can safely affirn?, I lived in the most sparing manner, a Writer*s income al- 
together not exceeding sixty five pounds per annum. I never drank wine ^ 
my. own table, and often went supperless to bed when the day closed, because 
I could not. afford either supper or candle ; as the dinner hour was one o*cldck» 
and a writer*s age generally between sixteen and twenty-one, the abstinehoa 
was not occasioned by a want of appetite. During the bright moonlight evttiinffi, 
I indulged myself in reading on the fiat roof of the Writer's apar^enti tkvbib 
bunder, Where, through the medium of a cloudless atmosphaiei I o6iild prini 
tho^smalleat edition of Shakespeare without ineoaveaienoe. . j , 

Gvilians live now in happier times, when neither their lore for 
Shakespeare nor any other author is put to the same painful test ! 

Mr. Anderson's volume contains incidentally much curious in- 
fi)rmation of the early history and settlements of the Dutch an4 
PoKiug^MiaMthec0fl«t.of Western India, sulg^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 
eome within the scope of our present paper, bnt which are inlet-^ 

esting and important in themselves and well deserving consideratioa 
at our hands on some future occasion. 
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'" H^Mf we flduflit now bring our gossip to a close, for we biite «I^ 
resdy o&hausted out spaee,— and prooably the patience of soek of 
our readers as have been indulgent enough to follow us thus ha — 
without having by any means exhausted the subject. Other oppor- 
tunities may hereafter occur to make some fresh gleanings amongst 
otd memoirs, and forgotten records of ancient travel, which 
abound in interesting sketches of life and manners, and, illustrating 
as they do a condition of society that has passed away, cUm to be 
rescued from that ** time which antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all thingi."'^ 



Art. VI.— the LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. 

The Life and Correspondence of Oharles^ Lord Metcalfe^ hie Q^o- 
vernor General of India^ Governor of Jamaica^ and Governor ^ 
Canada ; from unpublished Letters and Journals preserved hy 
himsdf his family jand his friends. By John William JCayb, 
Authored the History of the War in Afghanistan. 2 vols. Bendey. 

This is another contribution to Anglo-Indian literature by one who 
has deserved well of the Anglo-Indian public. Mr. Kaye by his 
acknowledged works, and by writings which are generally understood 
to be his, has added largely to the common stock of knowledge of 
India, and has eminently succeeded in imparting to the Indian ser- 
vices a taste for literary and historical research. His name, within 
Ihe last few years, has been on the title page of so many vohim^, 
that we contemplated the dimensions of the present work with scMe 
dti^ad. Remembering the life of another Grovernor General, we hdd 
apprehensions of large sheaves of &mily papers bound up with wisps 
of indiscriminate laudation. But it gives us pleasure to recommend, 
as- we can with a pure conscience, this work to our readers. Mr. 
E!aye writes with clearness and care ; he tells his story welh and while 
id^ays'pr^s^iig a manly elevation of tone, appears to have a Whole- 
Msi^ dr^fad of fine writing. The selection from the correspondence 

' - * Shr Thomift Bravn«*i Hydrotaphia. 
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lia« b^09^ iqoide witk judgmenty and altog^thet the w«rk.B9a;.be 
]^nomu:od aa adequate record of a life .Wliicb deserved to be wj-itt^fQ, 

The claims of Charles Metcalfe to admission into the YalhalaoC 
Indian worthies will not be denied. His life does not display the 
sitartling incidents which mark the career of men irregularly great* of 
the Clive and the Hastings of our earlier Indian rule. He belonged 
to a purer class and a less adventurous period. But that story caRr 
iM)t be without instruction which depicts the mMH who landed oii 
these shores a boy of fifteen years* successively ruled the three greati;- 
est dependencies of the British Grown* and upon whose tomb it was 
written with severe truth by an immortal pen, that he was '^ a 
statesman tried in many high posts and difScult conjunctures, and 
found equal to all." 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, the second son of Major Metcalfe of 
th,e Bengal Army, was born in Calcutta in 1785. His father held a 
lucrative Staff appointment, and retiring in 1787 from India with an 
ample fortune, commenced that career of decorous utility which alone 
can be achieved by those who enter on a public life in £ngland in 
their enitfa lustre. He was eledied an £ast Indian Director, was 
returned for Abingdon, became one of those safe practical members 
whom Pitt placed in his ^recor Jus, and was in 1802 created a 
Baronet. 

Charles commenced his Latin Grammar under the ferule of Mr. 
Tait of Bromley, " a gentleman with an Indian connexion,** and in 
January 1796 was removed to Eton, the nursing mother of so many 
Governor Generals and Governors. His tutor was the excellent 
Goodall, subsequently head master and provost, with whom in after 
years he maintained an affectionate correspondence. Mr. Kaye has 
given us a clear sketch of his Etonian life. It appears that he wan 
neither distinguished in the ^' playing fields,*' nor on the water, but 
was very studious. In after life he often said tliat all his acquaint- 
ance with books was obtained at Eton, and his journal certainly dis* 
plays a remarkable round of reading for a boy of fifteen. It is cu- 
rious to dl>serve how his taste turned towards controversy. In the 
52jaurae of the month of March 1800, he appears to have plunged into 
tbe Bowley Poems* discussion, into the Iron Mask discussion, and 
.inl<o Gibbon's contest with Warburton on the Sixth Book of Virgil. 
In addition to the usual routine of Latin and Greek, he attacked 
French and Italian, and the influence of one of his favourite authors, 
Rousseau, may we think be clearly traced in some parts of his corr 
respondenee. 

His long public life was soon to commence. His fitther destined 
.his two sons for the East, the elder for China, and Charles iox India. 
Both were reluctant, but the old Director was inexorable. He gave 
them their fling in Portland Pkice for a few months, and then ship- 
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ped ihein off. Gharies sailed on the 14th of June 1800, spent a 
few pleasant days at St Helena, and anchored off Kedgeree'on ihb 
istk daj of the present centarj. 

The oommencement of his career presented the usnal incidoits of 
Civil ** freshraanship." He entered the service with a prospei^ 
peculiarly bright. He was bom in the purple, a Shazadafa, a 
fhct which, while it can never raise a feeble man to responsi^* 
ble . posts, cannot be regarded as a disadvanti^ to a yocttig^ 
man of ability.* But b^r than this, he was an Etonian^ si 
circumstance never lost upon a Gk>vemor General, whose atlach^ 
ment to the scene of early triumphs was continued through a long 
and brilliant career, even to an old age ** nee turpem nee cUkati 
carerUem^'' and was not the least pleasing trait in a charaister whidil 
possessed many just claims to admiration. And perhaps, gi^atedl 
advanti^ of all, he was the first alumnus of the College of Fori 
William — an institution regarded by Lord Wellesley to his l^Mieet 
day with a <n'op7i^ which was not exempt from the usuat defects' <if 
parental S(dicitudes. ^ 

Mr. Eaye seems inclined to think that an apology is necessary fi»r 
some antipathies evinced by Metcalfe in his early Indian Hfe. 
The future Grovernor disliked the country, and regarded the studr of 
Hindoostani and Persian with aversion. Instances of similar m^ 
ings among young men of merit are so common, that an apok^y was 
not required. In Metcalfe's case such feelings were petfeeth^ na-^ 
tural. Most of those who enter the Indian services know thai esA 
honorable provision has been secured, and that no other path is open 
to them. But with Metcalfe it was different ; he considered tkil 
hk father might easily obtain for him some appointment in a puh^ 
office at home, and probably long entertained the h&pe thait sdch "i 
field was reserved for his ambition. His aversion from Hindo(&taii 
was merely the daintiness of a boy fond of reading and preferrhig 
Gibbon and Pope's Homer, to the exquisite nonsense about King 
Vikramjit. It did not prevent him from acquitting himself ^te« 
ditably at the College examinations. ' 

The QazeUe of the 3rd December 1801 announced his first Ap- 
pointment-— *^ Assistant to the Embassy to the Arab States.** Tnts 
was changed at his own request on the 29th of the same monlhv 
when he appeared as Assistant to the Resident at Sindia's CouUfi 
He left Calcutta early in 1802, and was permitted to join the Oimp 
of Lord Wellesley, then on his celebrated progress to Oude. Ilia 
very good letter to his friend Sherer, Metcalfe enthusiastically dd^ 
scribes tl^ pageant in which the Viceroy of Indift, among whosdi 
claims to greatness a severe simplicity could not be numbered, vM 
the Wuaseer of the Great Mogul. The Indian reader will n^ 
however take much interest in the painted streets and houses H^ed 
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^itb Bilk, the-escort of ibur Regiments, and tke Goyeriafor €kii«^ 

^i^lribiitlng largiBsses witli a inonareh*s hand. Bat be wiU.fiearc«ily 

restrain a smile when he reads, that '^ the Nabob and the Lofd gvoir 

a^ attached to each other, that the Nabob declared, that he oould not 

e$iftt unless he always dined and breakfasted in company with tlie 

iiord/' If any of our readers will refer to that most caustm chap^ 

ter of Mill's caustic HiBtory« the ninth of the Sixth Book, he will 

ibore see how ardent must have been the admiration of theNawaab, 

and bow warmly he reciprocated the attachment of tiro noble Lord--*- 

aa attachment which extended to one lialf of the Oode principality. 

Metcalfe says, that the spectacle surpassed *' all the processions df 

which he had ever read, that the triumph of Aurdian when he led 

Zenobia and Tetricus captives was completely beggared by it/' It 

B^y have been ; and certainly the poaticm of the warrior Queen was 

an ovation, when compared widi the position of the unfortunate Nawab, 

wboae fervent prayer had been, and was i^ain, that he might be per- 

lai^ed to make a pilgrimage, or resign Iiis functions, or do any thing 

. rather than endure the humiliation heaped upon him by the friend 

out of whose company he professed he could not break bread. 

Of Met6aife*ft long march to Oojein where Sindia then held his 
eow^ Mr. Kaye has given an interesting account. But the youth 
had not been many months at the Residency before he retraced his 
fteps. The Resident, Col. Collins, an officer of great ability, was un- 
fortunatdy one ^fdiose cold, hard, imperious men, excellent in all tlie 
rdations of life, who elicit from those around them a respectful de^ 
testation. King Collins was his nick name, and he was determined 
that his kingdom should be a despotism. No one was more ill 
fitted for serfdom than his new assistant. That Charles Metcali!?, 
the aspiring, the fond of argument, the noticed of the Most Noble 
the .Governor Greneral, should be told to readmoreand talk less — and 
Abr« Kaye hints tlmt something to this effect occurred — ^was suffi- 
c^nt . ** To ^ay the best of him,*' writes Okarles to Sherer, ** he is 
ajnap whQin on^ ought immediately to quit." Accordingly, Collins 
was quitted. 

. Oa his return to Calcutta, Metcalfe entered the Chief Secretary's 
pffice as^ an assistant. His duties were probably of a meire routine 
ovders;and be had considerable leisure, of which he made an excellent 
uce. Amidst many more brilliant giAs, he eminently possessed cA- 
jAcity for labour. We believe that the world is now pretty well 
9gceed tiiat this is a talent, and it is certainly one witnout which 
great Bucoess will never be achieved in India. The days were ap*- 
proficlni^ ^h^n public care would demand all his time and all his 
Uioughts. But at the present ntoment books afforded the aliment 
aeeessaf y for his youthful energy. HalhEra's scornftil reproach of 
V the languid students of tlie |>resent day" was not applicable to 
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Iftim. He read laboriously, like hk favorite Gibbon, pen ia hand. 
Nor should we omit to mention, that besides the note \Mk he fiae- 
lised the sefere discipline of the CSommon-plaoe Book. Froa» ^ta 
Mf. Kaje has given us seme copious extracts* These, as the le- 
flections of a boy of eighteen, have little intrinsic value, b«l they 
skew that be was accustomed to observe the operations of his own 
mind, % habit probably derived from Rousseaii, and W0 have noi the 
alightest doubt that their preparation contributed to the deameis 
and fiMiUty of composition which his diplomatic papers afterwaida 
exhibited. It is very obvious that a young man, who after efliee 
hours and after opeiose studies in the heat and gaiety of Calcutta* 
could sit down to write little essays on the " Human Intellect,'* 
«* Friendship/' " Self Love,*' and '* Beauty," must have wmeeoed a 
love of labor to which Government might, both for his benefit and 
its own, wisely give a practical direction. 

But stirring work was soon to come. The ruler of India, in whose 
active mind large designs of policy were constantly revolving, scad 
whose clear and disciplined intellect enabled him with as much ala- • 
crity to control the complications of Oriental diplomacy, as his re« 
splute spirit could confront hostile armies in the field, was now adr- 
d r es si ng himself to the most momentous conjunctures of his event- 
ful reign. On the last day of 1802, Bajee Rao had purchased aa 
ignominious security from the talents and enterprise of Jeshwunt 
liao Holkar, by the treaty of Bassein. But there were other powers 
to be conciliated on coerced. Tliere was Dowlut Rao, the son of that 
^uhadajee Sindia, the Oriental Sfoiza, who had exercised the same 
influence over the Peishwa, as the Peishwas had exercised over the 
Raja of Satara. There was the Raja of Berar, the most poworful 
Prince of the great house of Bhonslay. These puissant Chiefs had 
observed, with that subtlety which the instinct of self-preservation 
confers, that the Peishwa and Holkar were but carpet knights com- 
pared to the inscrutable Company. They contemplated that mys*- 
terious power with the indefinable dread that the Greek contem- 
plated the gloomy abstraction which he termed ^< Destiny." Un- 
skilled in controversy they soon got worsted in the argument with a 
Govemar afiluent in dialectics, and pouring sonorous periods firom a 
full horn ; but diey nevertheless regarded the Viceroy and. his sub- 
sidiary alliances with tlie same feelings that Tara Bye regarded 
that Peishwa, who so fully entered into her views on the propriety of 
her commitdng *' Suttee." They did not appreciate the ruler who 
assumed the administration of the tcurritories of half the Rajas in 
India, as tlie French, according to that eminent politician Mra^ 
Western, '* took the towns in Flanders, out of defensive principles." 
With tlie wori^ of the argument, they thought they might have 
the best of a contest to which the vanquished in debate occasionally 
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A!^, md they slttbbornly detennin^ii to hit; fittewdrkits^iU •ii4 
to tiy tUe fertufie of 'wttr. 

? TMf oppotient was not unprepared. Fottr welt-aptMmited armiei 
werekntiiediatety in motion. One pouring* down from the* KovA 
Smi fimglfl the desperate battle of Laftwafee, and aoatteredii^ 
headlong nyiit the battalions which the gemus of Permi' had tr^f^^ 
ed'and ttnirnafted' Another advancing from the Southy ander a 
lead^ whoi of all Oaptains whether ancient or modern^ might most 
jiAtty be entitled the invincible, reduced Ahmedtiiigguri pref aiM 
agtdnst tenfold odds on the glorious day of Assa^e, and humbled the 
Mdn^ay to the dust at Argaum. A third added the prof ineetif 
Cttttack to tiie Company's dominions. The fourth, tlie Bombay 
fierce, wititin a month took Broach by storm, and left Sinilis without 
a Wlldge in the rich tract' of Guzerat. 

While these brilliant operations irere in progress, Metealfe had joinf-' 
ed^ the Governor General's Offioe." Lord Wellesley had conceived 
a plan rf forming in the Government House a cabfa&ett ft^r the des-' 
ps^xsh of the most secret business of the State, in which tlie^ most pto-^ 
mftding of the young Civilians officiated as clerks. Bere were writleir 
by Adam, by Jenkins, by Bayley, by Cole, by Monckton, and by 
Afetealfe, at tlie dictation of the Marquis, the instnietioQ^ ^ieh 
guided the policy and the arms of Wellesley and Lake, of GoHiRi 
a^d Ifdeolm, of Ciive and Kirkpatrick. Here the great English 
Sultan held high council with the great Wuzeer, Neil Benjamin 
Edmonstone. A more exciting school for young ambition cannot bo 
conceiyed. Lord Wellesley had eminently the gift of surrounding 
Ifimself witli able men, and of attaching those men to him by th^ 
bond of personal affection. Ail who had worked under him would 
have gone to the stake for the little ^^ Viceroy." Mr. Kaye has given 
us a lively account of the day on which intelligence was brought 
that Collins had quitted Sindia's Camp, when the young Assistants 
plied their pens till midnight, and then warmed their virtues with 
the Governor's wine till the morning. All of those thus employed 
subsequently performed useful and honorable servwes ; some of 
diem attained to brilliant distinction, but the enthusiasm for their 
c^d master trever dimmed. The resources, the vigour, the elasticity 
of Wellesley's mind, never ceased to animate and sustain them 
amidst the struggles and the triumphs of laborious public lives. 

It was in this office that Metcalfe gained his first triumph. • He 
determined to turn to practical account the information obtained on 
liii^ journey to Oojein, and during his residence with King ColKnot 
He accordvAgty pr^ared a memorandum on the proposed subsidiary 
force inS'mdia's dominions, and submitted it to the Governor GreneraL 
Mff Raye has very properly published the memoranduani'Qfntii^y and 
when the powers of observation, the mastery of details^ aad 
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general breadth of view are considered, it cannot bat be regard- 
ed as a remarkable paper for a youth of nineteen years of age to 
have composed. Lord Wellesley, with tlie generous appreciation of 
ability in which he never failed, instantly recognised its merit. He 
wrote with his pencil in the margin : — " This paper is higMy 
ereditabh to Mr. Metcalfe's character and taknis. It may become 
very useful. A copy of it should be sent to the Ootnmander-ifh- Chief 
a)id another to Major Malcolm. TF." The influence of the Gover- 
nor Greneral's approbation on Metcalfe's career was like the infloeoce 
of that judgment of Tlmrlow, which " cut John Scott's bread and 
butter for life." Metcalfe's clerkship in Downing Street and Scott's 
•* provincial lawyership" were equally forgotten. The one determined 
to cleave to India, as the other determined tocleave to the chances of 
the London Bar. Both became Peers : the lawyer attained the 
woolsack ; the civilian became Governor General. 

Lord Wellesley soon gave a marked proof of his approbation. 
Tlie hard fighting with Sindia had ended, and a contest with the 
foils of diplomacy was in progress. But an antagonist, anxious for 
the realities of combat, was immeciiately found in Jeshwant Rao 
Holkar. This remarkable man, after many vicissitudes, had left the 
roof of the Raja of Dhar, with fourteen horsemen and a hundred'^nd- 
twenty ragged half-armed infantry, and in three years had utterly 
defeated the combined troops of the Peishwa and Sindia under the 
walls of Poona. He possessed in an eminent degree the power of 
attracting and controlling turbulent masses. His desperate bravery 
had frequently rallied broken squadrons, and led them on again to vic- 
tory. His elasticity under reverses, his inexliaustible activity, his 
rapid and fearless combinations, had created astonishment and 
dread from the Jumna to the Krishna. In the wanderings and 
escapes of a hard life, and especially among the Bbeels of the Khan- 
desh Dhang, he had probably, like Charles Edward among the High- 
landers, acquired a passion for the strongest stimulants, whidi de- 
based his better nature. When seated as a conqueror in the Peish- 
wa's capital, he had drained the shops of Bombay of cherry and 
raspberry brandy. These excesses gradually produced the insanity 
which brought his life to a miserable close ; but when he deter- 
mined to hazard a campaign against the invincible bayonets of the 
Company, his intellect was still clear and vigorous, and candour 
must admit that Ek Chushn-ool-Dowla was one of the most formi- 
dable leaders that India had yet produced. 

The British Commander-in-Chief, the veteran Lake, soon found 
that this new antagonist could give him plenty of occupation. Col. 
Monson's detachment, compelled to make a disastrous retreat, \i^as 
with great difficulty saved from annihilation. Lake, when he imasfined 
he was about to draw Jeshwunt Rao into a general engagement, was 
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astounded by the discovery, that he was only held in play by cavalry 
while the enemy's infantry was at the gates of Delhi. The impe-- 
rial city and the imperial *^ Roi faineant" were in imminent danger. 
But the tide now turned. The gallantry and constancy of Ochter- 
lony saved the city. Reinforcements soon arrived, and General 
Frazer gave Holkar battle at Deeg. The action was considered 
by LQr4 Lake ** the hardest fought battle on this side of India." 
Frazer was desperately wounded, and died in a few days after the 
engagement. Holkar was entirely defeated. 

It was at this time that Metcalfe joined the " Grand Army." 
He had been appointed by Lord Wellesley to be Lake's Political 
Assi^ant. He had been attacked by robbers on his journey from 
Caleutta, and had barely escaped with life after being cut down and 
plundered. He joined the head quarters in October 1804, and as 
one of the first of a class which has never been popular with men of 
the sword, his position was not enviable. Men who have made them- 
selves ready for combat, have a natural aversion from the applica- 
tion of avoirdupois to the ^* casus belli." They dislike despatches^, 
and notes and interviews, when liostiles and spears are glittering and 
turbans flaunting, and " Uur Hur Malideo" resounding. The re- 
proach of Turnus is ever on their lips : 

^ Larga ^uidem, Drance, tibi semper copia faudi, 
Tunc cum bella man us poscuut.". 

The young look upon Politicals as mar-plays ; the old regard them 
as confidential representatives of unfriendly interests. Metcalfe, as a 
Civilian, and as coming straight from the Governor General's Office, 
^vas peculiarly exposed to this aversion and distrust. 

This circumstance, we may suppose, prompted an act which ap- 
pears inconsistent with the calm solidity of his character. The 
army was now before the fortress of Deeg. The battering train 
had played on the outworks for six days before a practicable breach 
was reported. On the night of the 20th December it was deter- 
mined that the assault should be made. Metcalfe volunteered to 
join the storming party. He was one of the first who entered the 
breach. The outworks were carried, and the Town and Fort were 
almost immediately evacuated. Lake, with the generous impulse of 
a tru^ soldier, was delighted with his young Assistant, his "little 
stormer" as he called him. " Before I conclude this despatch," he 
wrote, " I cannot help mentioning the spirited conduct of Mr. Met- 
calfe, a civil servant who volunteered his services with the storming 
party, and, as I am informed, was one of the first in the breach." 
From that day his unpopularity ceased, and his military brethren 
regarded him as one of themselves. As his mother truly surmised, 
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*' 1m mcut have bad aoma good and strong reason to liave sfme oot 
ofhialHie." 

From Deag the army marehed against Bhurtpoie^ Hie error, 
then BO oommoii in Anglo-Indian warfare, of. attacking atros^helds 
with inadequate forces waa never so painfully exhibited. fW? limes 
were devoted columns of Europeans and Sepoys led up to the as^ 
saint. Bat ditches were found to be too deep, ladders too shorty and 
breaches too aiduous. The assailants were repulsed. Hi^iGar's 
scattered Sowars began to re-assemble, and a predatory force, under 
his lieutenant, Ameer Khan, hovered on the flanks of the besieging 
army, convoys were menaced, and the new territories of the Com- 
pany threatened with fire and sword. Lake, though he could not be 
ranked hich as a strategist, was not a soldier on wh<Ha.sach 
tactics could safely be attempted. Greneral Smith witli a brigade of 
Dragoons, and Metcalfe as his Political Aide, were detached te ride 
down Ameer Khan. Day and night they were on the. A%baR'^ 
track. Metcalfe was interpreter, secretary, diplomatist Xbn-e was 
ma exhilaration in the life which he always remembered with [dea* 
sure. After dashing through the smoking villages and wasted fidds 
wf tlie Doab, the pursuit was maintained in the valleya .<if 
Rohilcund. At length th^ came up with Ameer Khan at 
Afzulgliur, and after a brief contest cut his Pindarees to pieces. 

Metcalfe was subsequently employed with Lord Lake in the ce^ 
lebrated pursuit in which Holkar's Camp was bdng surprised. 
** Without these dours/' he said, with the tone of a free, lance, 
** camp would be dull.** In the heady excitement of such. .a life, 
he m^ht well, with the gay exuberance of twenty, " rejoice that his 
brother Tlieophilus still continued to be pleased with his situation, 
and be rather surprised that his ambition was satisfied within the 
limits of the Factory of Canton.*' 

A change now, however, came over his prospects. Lord Wellesleiy 
retired from the Government of India, and Lord Cornwallis com-^ 
menced his second reign. Peace, at whatever sacrifice, was now 
the cry. A treaty had already been concluded with the Raja <A 
BJ^urtoore. It was determined to concede the points which Sindia's 
wukeete had obstinately contested, and which had nearly pfoduted a 
second appeal to anns. A treaty was also to be concluded with 
Holkar. Cornwallis, broken down by age and infirmity, died in twi^. 
months after his arrival ; but Sir George Barlow proceeded to carry 
otttthe same policy. The finances of the Government were m, 
alarming confusion ; the pay of irregular troops was in arrear ^ n6 
accounts had been received from the grand army for more than 
a year ; debt was accumulating in crores, and new loans seemed im^ 
possible of negbciation. To pilot the state through such difficulties, 
H. St. G. Tucker was summoned from the counting house of JhiU 
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i&er ft Co., and induced to undertake the duties of Accountant 
General. A stern economy was introduced into all depaitments ; 
contractors v<$re bridled, estaUisliinentB were decimated, altewancea 
ivere Itonuihsnrked, to prevent the continuance of enormous charges 
o«i4h6 piea of arrears being dixe. Tucker even ventured on the 
eipedidut of ibrestalhn^ the revenue. His calm courage and in-* 
Annitable iiill triumphed over all obstacles. His name was exe* 
<f«led in omtonments and cutcherries, but the bankruptcy of the 
state was averted. 

A general peaoe was concluded. After an attempt to sway the 
Sikh chiefs against the British had been frustrated by tlie resolute 
vigilance of Met(^fe, and Holkar had been driven into the Punjab, 
he at lengtli evinced a willingness to negotiate. He obtained fkf 
better terms dian his enmity to the British name, and the desperate 
condition to which he was reduced, might have suggested. Too much 
precipitation was, however, shown by tlie Grovemment throughout the 
negotiation, and the abandonment of the petty chiefs, some of whom, 
1^ the Rajas of Boondee and Jyepore, had rendered good service to 
the British cause, widiout any guarantee of protection from the ag<^ 
gressions of Bindia and Holkar, was a " relicta non bene parmula*' 
wbi<^ occa^oned shame and mortification throughout India. The 
high spirit of Lake was so galled by the reproaches of the Jyepore 
Wukeel, and by the disr^rd of all his representations in Calcutta, 
that he resigned his political functions, and only retained his military 
command, until he could place his troops in cantonments, and com-' 
jdete the reduction of the irregular ccnrps. 

Metcalfe's last duty with the army was to visit Holkar, who ha4 
requested that a British Officer might be sent to his camp, and his 
people thus assured that friendship with the great British Govern* 
ment had in reality been restored. Metcalfe was accordingly deputed. 
He found the turbulent warrior playing on the musnud with a htp-i 
dog, and by no means the savage he bad expected. Ameer Khan 
was ako present, smeared with gunpowder, and affecting the rude 
ferooi^ of a common sowar. A friendly conversation ensuedr and 
Metcalfe, who was now a practised diplomatist, succeeded in inspir- 
ing the aissembled chiefe with confidence in the pacific intentions of 
the British Government. He also induced Holkar to leave the rich 
plftfns of the Punjab^ where the presence of his gaunt horsemen ex- 
cited fears and jealousies wbieii might quickly lead to new wars^ and 
Mw ooitiplicationff. This little mission, attended as it was by many 
ineidefttd^ of {deasure and novelty, was entrusted to Metcalfe by Lord 
Lake as a distinction, and it gave the old soldier-aiiother opportunity 
of bringing his assistant to the favorable notice of the ^ovdrn6r 
GreneiraK • 

The army now returned to the Company's provinces, andf 
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Metcalfe's vocation as a ''Nurse of King*s OfHcers" coaseil*- 
Seldom liad one so young obtained so great an oppoxtuuity, 
and never was a great opportunity more pr(Hnptly seised. He 
bad witnessed important transactions in their actual progress ; be 
bad studied the native character in numerous pliases, and under vari-* 
ous classes of circumstances ; lie had mingled much with men of 
birge capacity, and of other professions than his own. Fertility of 
resource, readiness of expedients, a large eye of the board, Iiad been 
demanded, and amply exliibited. His gentle nature and genial di»^ 
position had already endeared him to a host of friends. The versa- 
tile Malcolm, and the laborious Seton, were equally enthusiastic in 
bis favor. His contemporaries, the "Hour Boys*'* of Calcutta, 
felt it their duty to present him with an address and a testimonial. 
The first act of his life drama closed at this period, and the curtain 
may fairly be said to have fallen amidst general applause. 

The Governor Greneral*s office not having escaped the unsparing 
Tucker, Metcalfe on his return to Calcutta was appointed First .^Bsist- 
ant to his friend Seton, the Resident at Delhi. He remained in the 
appointment about two years, when Lord Minto, who had internee- 
diately succeeded to the musnudof his old opponent Warren Hast- 
ings, determined to employ his energies on a worthier field. 

In 1808, the career of the Emperor Napoleon excited the 
painful attention of Indian statesmen. The impression produced 
i>n European intellects by his dazzling successes was dimi- 
nished by the comparative facility with which intelligence* was 
communicated : events were presented to the mind in successive 
scenes, and could thus be more calmly appreciated. But in 
India it was widely different ; a ship appeared in the Hooghly 
or in Bombay Harbour, and brought the astounding information 
that the military power of a great kingdom had been annihilated, 
or that an ancient dynasty had ceased to exist. In England 
more accurate knowledge enabled public men to estimate with some 
precision the policy of Napoleon, and the forces arrayed aigainst it ; 
but even in England speculation was sufficiently wild. In India 
all was doubt and gloom. The expedition to Egypt was remember- 
ed, and the mission of Gardanne to Persia afforded perilous stuff for 
Unquiet brooding. Visions of a second Alexander, unchecked by 
any Hyphasis, planting his eagles in the cities of the Ganges, loom- 
ed mistily upon the troubled mind. We may gain some idea of the 
general feeling, by observing the impression produced on the calm 
iind philosophic mind of Mackintosh. To Lord Holland he wrote 
in February 1808 : — ** The foreign danger of India is from the 

* A little dub of young CitilianB in Calcutta. The address "rras a very good 
liurlesque on similar documents, and the testimonial was a siher peu~th« first 
of mauy addresses and many testimonials. 
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" army of an European enemy. A march tlirougli Turkey and 
** Persia is a difficult, but, when tliese countries are friendly, not an 
•• impossible enterprise, and it surely will very soon be attemptedt 
" in my ojiinion with success. I will not expatiate on this subjecti 
•* wliich so directly leads to the universal monarchy, of which the 
" establishment has, since the battle of Austerlitz, seemed to me 
" inevitable.** Still more gloomy were his forebodings in a letter 
written on the next day to Scarlett : — '^ We observe, that in two 
" campaigns, one of tliree, and the other of nine months, within 
" two years, he (Napoleon) has conquered all the countries from 
•* the Rhine to the Gulf of Finland ; that his empire extends south 
•* to Palet-mo and Gibraltar ; and that, as Turkey and Persia are 
" his vassals, it is not absolute extravagance to consider the Indies 
" as its eastern boundary. How long this may continue, and how 
'' soon he may be impatient even of the Ganges as his oriental 
** limit, cannot be precisely ascertained ; but it may be safely laid 
•* down, in general, that it can be no very long time.*' We believe^ 
that when Mackintosh wrote thus, he reflected the feelings of the 
most thoughtful men in the country. 

The Government of India, threatened, as it believed, by a foe so 
formidable as to dwarf all previous opponents, resolved to fortify its 
position by the ban-iers of defensive alliances : — Persia, Afghanistan, 
Lahore were to be opposed to the conqueror of the west. With this 
object Malcolm and Elphinstone were accredited to the Court of 
T^ran and Cabul as chiefs of embassies of unusual splendour ; 
MetcaHe was selected by Lord Minto for the advocacy of British in- 
terests in the Gamp of Runjeet Sing. 

The Muharaja of Lahore was at this time in the full vigour of 
manhood. His father, Mahi Sing, the head of the Sookunchukea 
Misl or confederacy, had, when Runjeet was a boy, obtained some 
decisive advantages over the Kunnia, which had long been the most 
powerful Misl among the Sikhs. These advantages he enhanced, and 
rendered permanent, by marrying his son to the grandaughter of Jan 
Sing the Kunnia leader. Thus Runjeet, on attaining to manhood, 
found himself the representative of the most influential Misls in the 
Punjab. His clear subtle intellect took in with a comprehensive 
glance the full power of his own position, and the rich plains which 
lay extended before his ambition. One by one, by force, by cajolery, 
or by threats, he subjugated all the Trans-Sutlej diiefs. From Siiah 
Zuman, the monarch of Cabul, he obtained the investiture of the 
sovereignty of Lahore, thus giving to his usurpations the prestige <rf 
right. No chances of the game were disdained by him. If an 
enemy were weak, he rode him down horse and foot ; if formidable, 
he .bided his time ; and if he could do nothing else, jockeyed his 
antagonist out of some guns, as a compliment for his forbearance. 
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His passion for accumulating ordnance was a useful foible, and lie 
would point to a gun with the same pious unction that Soult con- 
tamplated the Murillo " which once saved a good man's life/* His 
very dissipations were made subservient to his policy. He became 
a voluptuary at the very moment when just demands and remon- 
strances, which were not convenient, were clamouring round his gates: 
the softer hours of a great king were not to be disturbed ; the 
bowers of love were not to be profaned by Wukeels. He obtained the 
success which may always bo anticipated when a man of rare 
powers pursues with cold sagacity a single object : ** Deg Tegh and 
Futteh" were his ; as Nanuk devised a religion, as Govind created a 
people, so the genius of Runjeet organized a compact and vigorous 
government. 

Such was the chief whom Metcalfe was deputed to conciliate. His 
mission was complicated with other difficulties than those connected 
with its immediate object The restless ambition of Runjeet, having 
consolidated the principalities on the right bank of the Sutig into 
one formidable empire, was now intent on the absorption of th9 
chie& on the south-east. His movements had not escaped atten* 
tion, and it had been urged that the British Government should take 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs under its protection ; but to this policy th^ 
opinion of Cornwallis, Barlow, and Minto had been firmly opposed. 
These rulers trusted to the customary disunion of the Sikhs for the 
security of their frontiers, and, in confonnity witli the great principle 
of non-interference, determined on the maintenance of a strictly defen- 
sive system. It will thus be observed, that in his progress to the 
Punjabi Metcalfe had to deal with the anxieties and importunities 
of numerous chiefs, who were utterly in doubt whether his mission 
was to herald their deliverance, or to condemn them without hope to 
the iron rule of the Muharaja of Lahore. 

To solicitations and inquiries thus prompted by the sense of im- 
minent danger, Metcalfe returned the conciliatory generalities witli 
which diplomacy is so &railiar. The chie& might be assured that 
the British Government entertained the warmest desire for their 
prosperity, and that the present mission was entirely consistent with 
that friendly sentiment ; therefore applications for protection 
against Runjeet Sing he was not empowered to receive — they 
should be presented to the Resident at Delhi, who would not fail to 
submit them to the consideration of the Governor General. To the 
Raja of Puteala, who felt the meshes of his wily foe thickening 
4kaly around him, and who, in the extremity of his fear, besought 
Metcalfe to receive the keys of his fort, and retain them as a gift 
from the British Government, he replied, with many expressions of 
enconragenient and regard, that his instructions did not render him 
x^ompetent for the performance of so grave a ceremony. 
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On die Ut Sej^tember 1808» the Mission crossed the Sutlej. The 
irst difficulty was to find the Mubiuraja, wlio seemed as averse froi|i 
a^ oonfereoce as Holkar had beea frem a battle. It was at length 
arranged that the Snvey should be received nt Kussoor. Metcalfe s 
keen eye soon observed that bis reception was not to be in accord- 
ance wi(h the respect due te the representaitive of a powerful Go- 
vernment. He therefore intiniated his expectation that the Muharaj^ 
should advance from his camp to meet tlie mission.. ' The demand 
was evaded ; but Siai^eet*s courtiers saw that their opponent wa^ 
not to be slighted* and no ceremonial of respect was omitted at th^ 
interview. According to eriental custom, the first meeting wa^ 
Merely complim^tary, and no business was discussed. 

Four days elapsed befsre Sunjeet thought proper to return the 
visit. He had surrounded himself with a great assembly of chieftains, 
many of whom had only xecestly submitted to his yoke, and it was 
kis object to impress upon these adherent^ that he regarded the 
British mission with complete indifferencel In llieEnvoy^s tents, 
liowever, his natural bom-honie, mingled with a most esurient curio-- 
eity, nrevailed, and he entered into famihair conversation with Metcalfe 
«nd tue officers of the escort He asked innumerable questions about 
military discipline and aj:tillery practice, told stories of Holkar and 
the Mahrattas* and witnessed a parade of the sepoys with great in- 
terest. Business was again avoided, but iIk Muharsya was so coiv- 
4ial thjit Metcalfe had little doubt the necessary discussions would 
•iQwproceed without delay, and under most favourable auspices. 

The next day brov^ht a feverse. A. letter was presented to Met- 
calfe, which he described in his despatch to Gk>vemment ^* as an ex- 
traordinary instance of suspicion, hastiness, and disrespect.** The 
letter was briefs and though ^veloped in tlie usual cloua of oriental 
incense, its intent was sufficiently clear and acrid : '* It was difficuj^ 
to part with friends, but imperative duty demanded it of the Muhai^ja. 
To march on the first day of a moon was auspicious, the Muharaj^ 
therefore intended to march oa the fimt of the moon. The 
Envoy was understood to be the bearer of a letter from the 
Governor General ; it wu suggested that the letter should be atonco 
transmitted.** 

This by interpretation was equivalent to sayings ^ The rice hind^ 
of the Company Buhadur are fiurer than the pastures of Lahore; give 
the letter, and soek the lico lands.** It had been suggested t^ 
Runjeet Sing (hat the.real ol^ect of the Mission was to secure au 
alliance with Cabul, and that he had only been considered worthy of 
a passing visit Metcalfe at once saw that evil influences were in 
action : he therefore addressed the Muhariya in a tone of courteoua 
remonstrance, at once inepiring confidence, and indicating that he bad 
a duty to perform of which he was fully determined to acquit himi- 
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self. RuQJeet was re-assared, and after a few more dificulties had 
been smoothed away the negotiation commenced. 

On the 22d of September, Metcalfe went unattended to the palace, 
and met Runjeet and his counsellors. He informed them that the 
French Government was now intriguing with Persia, its object be- 
ing to invade and subjugate Cabul and the Punjab ; that the 
•Governor General r^ard^ the interests of those countries as iden- 
tical with the interests of the British Government. It was for the 
obvious benefit of all that a more intimate alliance should be conclud- 
ed, and that measures should be arranged in concert for the destruc- 
tion of the common enemy. "With these views the Governor General 
had appointed another gentleman to be Envov to Cabul, and had 
commissioned Metcalfe to intimate his Lordship*s sentiments to the 
R^a of Lahore. 

The substance of the communication, and the address in which it 
was introduced by the Envoy, were received with general approbation. 
The Raja expressed his full concurrence in the views of the British 
Government. An animated conversation then ensued, in which Met- 
•calfe spared no pains to convince the Raja that his territories were in 
peril, and that his best resource was in the courage and constancy of 
his English allies. Runjeet, whose curiosity was completely awakened, 
^as eager and voluble in his inquiries — ^What forces would the British 
<3overnment send ? How far would they advance ? When might the 
French be expected ? Were the Company^s troops ready for the 
march ? What if the King of Cabul were induced by crass stupidity 
to take the side of the French ? Was no danger to be feared from 
Holkar ? To these, and a hundred other questions, Metcalfe replied 
with a calm adroitness, relieved by that good humour which is so 
much appreciated by natives. As an instance, indicative of 
a turn for quiet pleasant irony, which we think characteristic of 
Metcalfe, may be mentioned the mode in which he parried an em- 
barrassing iunge of the Raja relative to Holkar, at this time an ally 
of the Company. Runjeet with unusual candour plainly said 
that Jeshwunt Rao was a " determined rascal," on whom no 
trust could be placed. Metcalfe gravely replied : " When we were at 
war with Holkar, it was also our custom to speak of him as a deter- 
mined rascal ; but as we were now at peace, we always spoke of 
him with the respect due to a friend.*" It will, we think, be ad- 
mitted that Metcalfe, while eminently qualified for the graver dis- 
cussions of politics, was not deficient in that agility of fence which 
oriental diplomacy demands. 

In the mean time, while Runjeet was cross-examining Metcalfej 
his councillors were deliberating apart in whispers. The result of 
their conference was at length communicated to the Raja, and then 
to the Envoy. It was stated that a close alliance with the Briti^k 
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Governmcint was warmly desired, but tliat the subject ot tlie nego- 
tiation being (rfthe highest importance, it was necessary to proceed 
with caution ; that the question would be fully discussed by the 
Raja and his ministers, and the result communicated the next day. 
Profound secrecy was enjoined on all, and the interview terminated. 

The adjournment was not favourable to the progress of the nego- 
tiation. Full consideration led Bunjeet and his advisers to the con- 
elusion, that the danger from the French was remote, and that in 
seeking the alliance with Lahore the British government was merely 
arranging for its own security. On the other hand the Sikhs had 
immediately before them the one great prize of their ambition. It 
followed that, as the price of the alliance, concessions ought to be 
exacted from the Company in furtherance of the designs of Lahore^ 
Accordingly at the next meeting Runjeet Sing intimated, that a re- 
cognition by the British Government of his sovereignty over all the 
Sikh states on both sides of the Sutlej should be included in the 
provisions of the proposed treaty. This was a demand which 
Metcalfe had always anticipated, and he replied that he had no 
authority to promise any such guarantee, that he was deputed for 
one specific duty, the negotiation of an alliance against the French, 
and that therefore other subjects should be left for future consi- 
deration. The Sikhs adliered to their own proposition, and for three 
days discussions were maintained with inflexible obstinacy without 
any approximation to amicable results. Runjeet then diversified 
this diplomatic skirmishing by a manoeuvre of remarkable assurance. 
He broke up his camp, witliout giving the slightest notice to Met- 
calfe, and crossed the Sutlej in order to attack Fureedkote, a fort 
and district in the territory of the Raja of Puteala. 

Tliis audacious measure was probably recommended to the Raja 
by several plausible considerations. He had, it may be surmised, 
heard of the indefinite answers^ returned by Metcalfe to the solicita- 
tions of the Raja of Puteala and of other Cis-Sutlej Chiefs, and 
naturally concluded that the British Government was not de- 
sirous of entangling itself in the petty interests and dis- 
Eutes of the minor Sikh states. Although that Government might 
esitate to sanction by anticipation his aggressions on the other 
chiefs, it did not follow it would interfere after those aggressions had 
been made, and after the entire territory had been reduced. His 
natural cunning did not fail to urge that, when he had usurped the 
whole, he might at least in the subsequent negotiations succeed in 
retaining half. Lastly, he felt that he should at once raise himself 
in the opinion of his own Chiefs and enfeeble the resistance of his 
opponents, by proceeding to the attack while the British Envoy was 
in his camp. To the one party it evinced a contempt for liritish 
influence ; to the other party it suggested, that operations undertaken 
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at ttich a tine taiBt hate it letaithe ftwJt appreralertbe Britkli 
OovermneAt, tipe only GofenuncBt id India able to defrat Ihem* 

Runjeet aiid his coimcillort bad bowei^er oomBiitled one enory 
ef whidi due adrantage was aftenrarcb taken bj Bletcalfe. When 
the Gts-Sntlej territory wasattsfcked, it ipas feigellen, or al least die 
importance of the fcct was not duly estinaled, that Rni^eet had 
sought from the British GoTemnent a recegnitiott ef hie 
soverdgnty orer those states. The proposition knidied that British 
consent was in some measwe necessary to the seUdity of Us clains* 
To establish therefore these claims by force of aims, wilhoat refer- 
ring to the Government whose sanction he liad just before wisked 
to obtain by treaty, was a ** freposterons'** measufe. Runjeet should 
have inverted his proceedings, — have taken the countiy Cist, and 
have asked for the recognition of the British Government aftorwards* 

Metcalfe fcrflowed the Raja in his enratie course, and tfseussiona 
were continually renewed. Fat, however, from inducing Ruageet 
Singh to abandon his policy, Metcalfe had to deal with new de- 
ikiandft* Success had somewhat inflated the niler of Lahore^ and 
he now wished a clause to be intvodoced into the tieaty, pleii^ing 
the Britbh Government not to interfere shovld he het^^ter dnreci 
his forc^ ngainst GabuL Various mdignities were also practis- 
ed on the Envey ; supplies were not properly ftimished, bankers 
would not cash hie bills* Spies sirarmed in his camp. Hia 
messengers were intercepted and his letters opened* To these 
insults, Metcalfe was studiously blind, but he took care to report 
to Calcutta that every incident in the negotiatien convinced hiai 
that Runjeet would never, except under compnkien, abandon hia 
designs on the Cia^utlej countij, and that it behoved the Govern- 
ment at oiice to determine, whether it was expedient to comply 
with the Raja*s wishes, ot to maintain the independence of Put«- 
teala and the other states on the kft bank of the riv^t. 

It wa» the opimoi» of Lord Minto, after much anxious delibera«* 
tion, an opinion formed most reluctantly, for no ruler was ever mora 
desirous of peace, that on eveiy consideration of honor and policy 
the ambition of the Raja of Lahore should be curbed, and that the 
Chiefs between the Sutkj and the Jumna receive the protection of 
the British Government. A letter was accordingly addressed to 
the Raja by the Governor Greneral, calling upon him to desist from 
further aggressions, and to yield up the districts he had recently 

* In 0D« of the discns«ion» whicb arose daring the trial of Warren Hastings, 
Burke€liaraet«riz6d a deeision of the Lords as *^ preposterous" ; preat indigna-> 
iiou was evinced, and intentions were expr<>ssed of censuring the manager at the 
Mar ef the Uonse. Burke professed his inability to understand how he could hare 
offended their Lordships—^ Preposterous only means putting the cart before the 
berse " 
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Uken. Mi0tcaUe wnt §ab(ieqaenlly instroctod to potraei the n^g(H» 
ciafeioii» itBtil troops ooald be collected on tlie Sittlg» and at the same 
time to iadaoe liiMQgeet to recede from his position without the con- 
clusion of a treai^. The. turn of eients in £urq>e had dissipated 
the dcead ef French ambition in the East, and oar stattsmen were 
unwilling to be drawn into any engagements with a Chief so restless 
and so ttnacropoloiis as Riuyeet Sing. 

. In the meantime tlie Bs^a pursued his conquests and his chica- 
neries, and then returned to IJmritsur for relaxation. Metcalfe im- 
mediately repaired to the Palace. He found the Baja a triumphant 
reveller. Dancing eirls were summoned ; clicerful cups were crush-- 
ed ; and as to L(^ Minto*s letter, the Baja was proud to receive, 
but not prepared to read \U Metcalfe aeoovdinsly did not press the 
subject, but with ripe diplomaey entered into the spirit of the scene 
*^ within the limits of becoming mirth,*' as Mr. Kaye cautiously in-^ 
forms us. The Bs^ and his Ciouncil would appear to have sni* 
mounted these limits* , 

The ne^t day having passed, witliont any notice by the Biya of the 
Governor General's communication, Metcalfe announced the reso- 
lution of his Goveoiment in an daborate note. This document is 
a fine specimen of Metcalfe's, abilii^ in dipknnatic composition* 
The lucia statement of fswsts, the dignitjr and decision of tone, with- 
out the slightest allo]^ of arrogance, will be immediately recognised* 
It was pla^ in Buiyeet's hand, and the effect was that of an electric 
shock. The letter from the Gov^nor General had never been 
<)f>ened. Tiie Baja at once saw that a perilous game was before hinw 

He was unable, howevert without bitter dissust tor^nquisha 
prey which lay panting in his grasp. Every dday which his shifty 
ingenuity could devise was attempted. His ministers in &e mean<- 
time endeavoured to soothe Metcalfe, by pleading the Bs^a's eccen- 
tricities and his utter ^norance of control. The Envoy drily re- 
marked, " that the eccentricities were sufficiently apparent, and that 
he had oft^ been amused by them, that indeed they would be very 
entertaining if they did not interfere so much with important busi- 
ness, but that he was unable to state them to his government to 
account for the Baja's conduct, as any considerati<m of them would 
be inadmissible." Metcalfe. was, however, well aware that these 
eccentricities had always an object. He soon- perceived that Run- 
jeet was ccdlecting his troops. He therefore sent warning to tlie 
Commander-in-Chief, and at the same time determined to make 
the announcement to the Rsya, from which he had hitherto re- 
frained, that the British Government was prepared to sustain its 
demands by tlie advance of a military force. 

On the 22nd of December the communication was made. Bun- 
jeet received th^ intelligence with unusual selt-control. A long 
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discttSBbh oGcarreJ, in which the ministers took the pnncipal part. 
Three times they retired. On their first return, their demeanour 
was defiant ; they stated that the intimation of the Envoy was in- 
esqplicable, and that its spirit was utterly repugnant to the senti- 
ments entertained by the Raja. Finding Metoufe imperturbable, 
in the second conference they proposed a compromise with equally 
bad success. On their third return, the concurrence of the Raja 
in all the proposals of the British Government was announced. 
While these discussions were in progress, Runjeet, balBed but 
recalcitrant, rushed down below, and astonished Metcalfe by prancing 
about the Court yard of the Palace on horseback. 

The Raja had now expressed his compliance with the pleasure 
of the British Government, — ^to give effect to that compliance re- 
mained. But Eudio did not cling closer to his manors than 
Runjeet to his conquests. For three months more he evaded and 
procrastinated, in the hope that he might at least obtain some con- 
cessions. A force under Ochterlony had already advanced to the 
Sutlej, and a proclamation had been issued declaring the Sikh 
Rulers on the left bank to be under British protection. Runjeet 
seemed inclined to defend his acquisitions with the sword, when 
an incident, slight in itself, but of infinite significance, suggested a 
wiser discretion. 

. The Court and the Mission were now at Umritsur, a city of pe- 
culiar sanctity, in which a short time previously a violent dispute 
had raged between the Mahommedans and the Hindus. Tlie Mo- 
hurrum was approaching, and it was agreed, in consequence of 
some bickerings which had occurred, that the Mussulmaus of Met* 
calie*s escort should parade their Tazeali only in the Mission Camp, 
and that they should not be molested by the people of the Town. 
On the morning, however, of the 25th February, a large body of 
** Akalees," *• the soldiers of God," the sworn guardians of the 
Khalsa and especially of Umritsur, rushed from the city, in their 
blue dresses and bracelets of steel, to free the sacred precincts 
Irom the abominations of foreign mercenaries. An indiscriminate 
rabble intent upon plunder attended those devotees. The sepoys 
of the escort under Captain Popham stood to their arms, and 
Metcalfe in vain endeavoured to parley. The fanatics immediately 
opened a furious fire. No alternative being left, Metcalfe permitted 
Popham to advance upon the assailants. A brief struggle en- 
sued, and the Sikhs were driven into the town at the point of the 
bayonet. 

This rencontre convinced Runjeet, who was never deficient in 
sagacity, that a combat with the veteran battalions of the Company 
would be a disastrous experiment. He accordingly abandoned his 
hostile designs, and in the beginning of March yielded all his con- 
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quests, ex(^ptin^: Furredkote. Oa that his lingeciog gli^sp ra^ 
mained. To delay the restitution he plunged into dissipation, ani 
stated his inability to attend to affairs of state. But Metcalfe witU 
the haven in. view was determined to be driven to and fro no Wger<< 
He acaordingly demanded his dismissal and a safe conduct to tlid' 
British Army. " The Muharaja is revelling in delight in the 
Shalimar gardens, unmindful of the duties of friendship. What 
friendship requires is not done, nor is it doing. I have nothing now 
remaining in my power but to require leave to depart." Runjeet 
saw the last arrow in his quiver glance from the impenetrable mail 
oif the British Envoy, and yielded. " The delights of the garden of 
friendship far exceeded the delights of a garden of roses, and what was 
required should immediately be done.'* Orders were accordingly given 
for the restitution. The occupants raised a petty obstacle about the 
grain stored in the fort. Metcalfe hinted that a detachment could im* 
mediately expel the objectors. The Raja wrote with a demure dig- 
nity : ^* I must observe that when matters are settled in an ami- 
cable way, to talk of armies and such things is neither necessary nor 
pjeasing to my friendly disposition." The hint was, however, 
effectual, and on the 2nd of April the fort was surrendered to 
its lawful owner. 

The British Government had been unwilling to encumber itself 
with any engagements with the Raja ; but on the strong solicitation 
of Metcalfe it was determined, as an act of justice to Runjeet on his 
compliance with all the requisitions of the Governor General, to grant 
him the treaty which he had originally been led to expect. It was, 
however, resolved that all inconvenient details should be avoided. 
Accordingly four articles were drawn up, briefly engaging that perpe- 
ttial friendship should exist between the British Government and the 
state of Lahore ; that the former should have no concern with the 
territories on the northern bank of the Sutlej ; and that the Raja 
should not encroach on the possessions and rights of the chiefs on the 
southerly bank. The treaty was concluded on the 25th April 1809. 
Runjeet Sing lived for thirty years more ; but the compact of XJm- 
ritsur was never violated. To the last hour of his life, he remem- 
bered too well the firmness and the wisdom of the young Envoy to 
imagine that any aggression would escape notice, or, if noticed, 
would not be promptly repelled. 

We have dealt long upon this position of Metcalfe's history, be- 
cause we agree with Mr. Kaye in regarding it as '* the turning point 
of his career. He went afterwards straight on to fame and fortune." 
He had been known as a young man of the greate&t promise ; he 
was now included in the front rank of those who had . done tlie 
state service.' The approbation of Lord Minto's.Gpverame&t was 
lavisUy expressed :^ . . 
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** DariM tbf oouita of your ardnotts minittrjr ftt tha Cowl of Jmhom. tte 
Governor Qonend in Council hat repeatedl/ had occaaion to record bia testi- 
nonjr of your aeal. abilitr, and addreaa in the execution of the duties com- 
Kitted to tour eharg*. uia Lardahip in Coundl, howevar, deenu it an ob- 
ligalkmoriuatieaiUttlMcloaaeCjaur miaaion, geMraUf ta dadam tfaa bigk 
aaaae which he autertaiu af tka diatmcttiahad aaritaf yawr aarvieia mud 'eip- 
.ertiona in a situation of more than oidiaarj iamrtaace, difficul^, and res- 
ponsibility, ta convey to you the asauraace of his high approbatioB, and to 
aignifr to you that the general tenor of your conduct m the arfuoas negoCaa- 
tiona in which you havu beau eugaced haa established » peculiar dSm s» 
public appUuBOi reapecl» and eateeai. * 

This honcNrable recognition of his services was sueceeded by sub- 
stantial proofs of gratitude. He was summoDed to Gaicutta an^ 
uppointfid Deputy ^retaiy to Crovemment. In tbis capacity \^ 
accompanied the Governor Greneral to Madras, when an extriiordi- 
Miy crisis in the affairs of that Presidency* wUeh we can only caB 
the mutiny of the oficers of the Biadcas Amy, demanded the pre- 
sence of the chief ruler. On his return in May 1810 he was no- 
minated to the Residency at SincUa's Courtt and early in the follow- 
ing year, when only twenty-six years of age, he was selected for 
llie high office of Resident at Delhi, one of the most brilliant ap- 
pointments in the Indian service. 

In this splendid position he remained during seven years. The 
Resident at Ddhi must not be regarded as the representative of Bri- 
tish interests at a foreign Court. The Imperial dignity was nov 
a shadow, the great Mogul a pensioner, intriguing for an increased 
stipend. The Resident was the administrator of a lai]^ tenitory, 
and the director of the political relations of the Governmenft 
with a wide circle of petty states. Metcalfe's duties were most 
arduous ; their performance, he mentions to a rehition, * firer 
quently engaged htm until 9 o'clock at night* But such labours 
were not without ample results. He achieved a r^utatiou as a 
civil administrator not unworthy of his distinction as a dipbmatist,. 
His biographer states as a c(«summation of dl encomium, that his 
system of Land Revenue was the germ of the settlement of the 
North- Weston Provinces. This must be admitted to be great and 
honorable praise, even by us who are sworn champions of the new 
survey ana assessment, introduced by our Goldsmids and Wingates 
into the Presidency of Bombay. 

His political functions demanded a masculine judgment. The 
Palace of the Emperor was an abundant source ofanxiety — scenes 
of daring license were said to be enacted within its waU«* 
Sometimes rumour whispered of murder ;.sonetiinea it was 
hinted that Princes of the royal house were jpeceivers of sIqIor 
goods. Needy impostors, such as., are wont to gnaw the .pj(* 
tances of fallen chiefsi and who, alas ! are not alwaya of Asjattc &a^ 
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swarmed in the Emperor's Court. Tlie unfortunate Shah was 
duped of considerable sums on the pretence of securing the favor of 
the Chief Justice, Lord Russell, whn soon caused the retreat from 
Indiaof theGk)vernor General, and of Seton the old Resident at Delhi. 
While such dificnities occurred in the capital itself, the principalities 
around did not contribute to Metcalfe's peace. The Ba)a of 
Bhurtpere, elated by the successful defence of his fortoess, was in- 
cident and mtractable. Hie Rajah of Macheriy oo?eted his neigh- 
bour's fortresses. Metcalfe's old friend, Ameer Klian, was constantly 
qnartmnj^ his Patau rufllans on the harvests of Jyepore. No small 
portion of the Resident's time was occupied in controling the lubri- 
cities of Wukeels, who in a single interview would seek for their prin- 
cipal's protection from some chief in the north, and permission to 
plunder some chief in the south. 

As oiff limits will only permit us to dwell on the more prominent 
incidents of Metcalfe's Indian career, we must hasten briefly to notice 
the great etent to which historyhas given the name of <* the Settlement 
of uentral India.** The Earl of Motra had, towards the close of 
ISIS, succeeded Lord Minto in the Government of India. Shortly 
after his accession, he was compelled to accept those situations of 
hostility which appear to be almost a condition of our Oriental sway. 
A war with Nepal was a difficulty, superadded to the perplexing 
combinations which India itself presented to its British ruler. The 
Ghoorkas were no contemptible antagonists, and severe reverses were 
at first experienced. M:irley and Wood blundered. Gillespie, witli 
the same impetuosity with which in youth he had fought a desperate 
duel over a handkerchief, died sword in hand on the crest of a stock- 
ade. Two detachments were repulsed before Kalunga. The fe- 
verish condition of our political relations was ill adapted for shocks 
of this violent character. The Governor General, who had 
achieved reputation both as a soldier and a statesman, was 
earnestly in favor of vigorous measures. His Council were equally 
warm for peace, economy, and shuffling the cards. The sympa- 
thies of the Home Government were with the Council. It was 
not therefore without vivid satis&ction, that Lord Moira found 
ranged on his side a partisan, so* prompt and so skilful as the resi- 
dent at Delhi. 

The state of India at this period required no hostilities on the 
fh>ntier to excite anxiety ana alarm. The Peishwa and Dowlut 
Rao Sindia, during the former war, had been mere youths, taking 
little part in the management 6f their affiiirs. They were no\t ad 
ministrators, deficient neither in acuteness nor activity. Bajee 
Rao, under the tranquillity which the British alliance secured, was 
carefully improving his resources ; while at the same time he re- 
garded th^U; alliance with an aversion, which his practised dissi- 
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mulation was unable to conceal. Dowlut Rao, engaged in acca«- 
mulatinjir treasure and in reducing the chieiis between the Cham- 
bul and the Nerbudda, seemed only inclined to abstain from hos-r 
tilities against tlie British, so long as the British refrained from 
interference with the petty states of Malwa and Rajpootana. The 
power of Holkar had, since the death of Jeshwunt Rao, fallen en- 
tirely into the hands of Ameer Khan, and Mahomed Shah Khan, 
two predatory chiefs who maintained large bodies of mercenaries, 
chiefly by the plunder of the Rajpoot states. The Raja of Nag- 
pore, still smarting under the loss of Berar and Cuttak, watched every 
movement of British policy with a jealous dread, and seemed 
doubtful whether his best defence would iK>t be at once to attack 
the great power which, sooner or later, would otherwise compro- 
mise his independence. 

The unsoundness of the system of non-interference, which 
had been established by the pacification of 1805-6, was ren- 
dered painfully apparent by circumstances which occupy an 
eventful chapter in Indian History. In the armies of the 
later Mohammedan dynasties of the Deccan were included 
bodies of irregular cavalry receiving, instead of pay, permission to 

Elunder. On the fall of these dynasties, the same class of roving 
orsemen accompanied the expedition of the Peishwas against Hin- 
doostan. They were called Pindarees, — an appellation which, we be- 
lieve, has baf9ed the researches of etymologists. When the Peishwa 
abandoned Hindoostan, they attached themselves to Sindia and Hol- 
kar, but principally to the former. From that chief they received 
considerable grants of land in the valley of the Nerbudda. Their 
dependence, however, on established rulers soon became merely 
nominal, and tUey divided themselves into durras, or companies, 
under chosen leaders of their own. The durras formed leagues for 
plunder, and their expeditions gradually assumed the regularity of 
a system. Their operations extended from Bundulkund to Cambay. 
At each recurrence of the Dussera festival, a number of leaders 
met and arranged a foray for the ensuing cold season. When the 
rivers became fordable, a body of 25,000 men, mounted on horses 
trained to endure great fatigue, proceeded rapidly to the destined 
districts. Of all the scourges which had afflicted these unhapy re- 
gions, this was the most terrible. Tlie Pindaree could lose no time. 
If a wretched ryot's money or his wife's jewels were not imme- 
diately produced, his head was thrust into hot ashes. He might 
see his child tossed upon a spear, and his wife throwing herself into 
a well to avoid a more shameful fate. No incident in which lust or 
rapine could result was wanting. After the villages were sacked 
, and burnt, the durras withdrew with the bame noiseless celerity as 
they came ; and their miserable victims were left to plough and 
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BOW, utterly uncertain by what agency effete* goremments would 
permit the harvest to be reaped. 

While the Pindarees harried the territories of the^ Peishwa, the 
Nizam, the Raja of Nagpore, and the petty Chiefs of Rajpootana, 
they for a time kept clear of the frontiers of the Company. 
But many wise and good men had fong entertained the opinion, 
that the honour of a great Government, and the common in- 
terests of humanity, demanded that these iniquitous excesses 
should be sternly controlled. Tliis obvious oours« was sur- 
rounded, however, by formidable impediments. Of the four great 
powers to which we have recently alluded, two, the Peishwa and the 
Raja of Nagpore, were well known to be so inimical as to be only 
watching for an opportunity, such as an arduous war would afford, 
for raising their standards against us. The interests of Holkar 
andSindia were identified with tliemsdntenanee of the marauding races. 
The retainers of Ameer Khan, the natural ruler of Indore, were 
merely Pindarees playing for a larger stake than village plunder, and 
regarding Jyepore as a hunting ffeld. Sindia, blind to the fact that 
the predatory bands, if uncurbed, must eventually subvert all the 
established goveniments of India, would only see that they spared his 
territories, and that in times of need they would constitute a for- 
midable element in his armies. Coincident with the extirpation of 
the Pindarees would, he feared, be protection of the minor states by 
the British Government, — ^a conjecture utterly destructive of the 
footing which his insidious ambition had stealthily devised. 

It was at this crisis that Metcalfe joined the Governor General's 
camp at Moradabad. He had forwarded a paper to Lord Moira on 
the conduct of the Ghoorka war, in which he reviewed the various 
failures which had recently occurred in siege operations. He strongly 
urged, that we never availed ourselves sufficiently of our scientific 
superiority, and that with all the aids at our command which inven- 
tive genius could supply, we trusted too much to mere physical 
power, even when fighting against superior numbers. " We should 
be lavish," he argued, " of the contents of our arsenals and saving of 
the lives of our men.*' All attempts with small armies should be 
abandoned, and our demands should invariably be dictated by an 
overwhelming force. Lord Moira read the paper with earnest at- 
tention, and immediately invited the Resident to meet him at Moora- 
dabad. 

Metcalfe remained with the Governor General for about a month. 
During this period his affluent mind poured forth stores of political 
knowledge, of which a tried statesman like Moira well knew the 
value. He tells his friend Jenkins, that immediately on his arrival 
lie presented a paper *< on the present state of affairs and the 
measures for adoptionu" This was followed by another " ou th» 
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political Btote of India," or, aa A4aro tlie aecitlary called it, <* De 
omni1>us rebus/* Tiles came one on the progreaa of ihe Ghoeorka 
war ; next one on our alliance with Jyepore ; tlien one on our 
military policy and estabUskmenta ; tlien one on the aettlenemt of 
Central India, ** with several intermediate ones which I do not ac- 
curately recollect. The whole would fonnr a large volame.'* 

Tlie policy advocated by Metcalfe was first, peace with Nepal, 
after full tlemonstratioh of our power, then the settlement of Central 
India. To obtain the former of these ends, no expense or exertion 
was to be spared. Parsimony at such a time would be the heaviest 
tax. Re-inforcements should be obtained from the other Presiden- 
cies, from the colonies, from England ; nothing was to be left to 
chance. In this spirit war was eventually raoaecnted, and at the 
end of the year l»li, the Cliief Secretarjr Kicketts was able to 
write to Metcalfe, *' Hurrah ! Peace with the Ghoorkaa/' 

The plan for the settlement of Central India, eventually adopted 
by Lord Moira, with such modifications as intermediate occurrences 
^suggested, was originally propounded by Metcalfe in aa daborate 
paper. It is always difficult after the lapse of years, after prejudices 
have been overcome, and after the course of events haa justified a 
certain policy, properly to appreciate the judgment ana foresight 
from wliich the movement received its first impulse. In this paper 
the'-e are many statements, which appear to us now aa mere tnusms, 
but which forty years ago were hotly contested by no unskilful com- 
batants. Conclusions, which we think must have been obvious, were 
tlie result of long and anxious thought, and could only be eliminated 
by cautious argumentation. With all these deductions we are con- 
vinced, that the masterly ability of Metcalfe*s paper will be imme- 
diately acknowledged. 

He commenced by stating, with remarkable precision, the various 
hostile interests with which we had to deal. He distinguished be- 
tween the substantive powers, the military powers, and the petty 
states. In the first class he placed Sindia's, Holkar's, and other es- 
tablished governments. In the second Ameer Khan, Mahomed 
Shah Khan and the Pindarees. In the third Jyepore, Oudipore, 
Kotah, and generally the small states of Bajpootana and Malwa. 
Of the first of these lie advocated the subjection, of the second the 
annihilation, of the third the protection. 

Metcalfe boldly stated the plain fact, which at tlmt time was 
certain to challenge opposition, that it was our interest to reduce 
the substantive governments to a state of dependence, aad to se- 
cure on all just occasions the greatest possible acquisitions of ter- 
ritory. He saw clearly, that India would never be peaceful and 
well governed until there was one dominant power, ana that, when- 
ever two different d^rees of civilization should come in contacti 
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there would, witliout the imputHtion 6f particdkr blame to tlie one 
«ttfle Of ih» other, inevitably be hostile -collision. But he tem- 
pered these conclusions by the qualiflcation,'that, however desir- 
able the reduction of other Governments might be, a liberal re- 
gard ior their rights and pretensions miist invariably be evinced. 
A cold parentliesis of this kind is sometimes introduced into state 
papers, with about as much influence in the discussion as the item 
of bread oceupies space in FalstafTs tavern score ; but we should 
litde understand Metcalfe's character if we imagined that such ex- 
pressionSy wlien used bj him, had no vitality. There is no feature 
in his moral conformation more distinct, than the clearness of eye, 
which never permitted what was riglit to be merged in what was 
desirable, — an error beyond all others difficult of avoidance, by 
men of sanguine temperament. As he saw the right clearly so he 
combated for it strongly. He loved justice ilhrlessly. 

With the Pindarees no terms were to be made. To defeat them 
in a battle field would effect little ; scattered in one district they 
would re-«ssemble in another. *' They must,*' said Metcalfe, ^^ be 
pursued wherever they take refuge. They must be dispersed where- 
ever they assemble ; we must not pause until they are annihilated 
as a power^" 

To facilitate the attmnment of this object, it was suggested that 
the other powers should be invited to confederate with the British Go- 
vernment for tlte destruction of the predatory bands. Should they be 
indisposed to take apart in the contest, a strict neutrality, with the 
right of free passage through their territories, might reasonably 
be demanded. Should they decline both to co-operate and to be neu- 
tral, no choice would be left but to treat them as enemies and to 
attack them accordingly. 

The military powers of Ameer Khan and Mahomed Shah Khan 
were incompatible with the preservation of tranquillity in India. 
They must cease to exist. But it was thought possible to disperse 
them by other means than force of arms. It was suggested that a 
DTovision might be made for the chiefs in lands obtain^ from Hol- 
Icar, whose government they had virtually usurped, upon the con- 
dition tliat their troops should be disbanded. The destruction 
of the Pindarees atid the other arrangements proposed, which, either 
by compulsion or agreement, would commit the established govern- 
ments to the extirpation of all predatory leagues, would compel 
Ameer Khan to abandon his aggressions, should he be indisposed 
to accept of the peaceful alternative offered by the British Go- 
vernntent. 

But a pvominent part of the settlement was the protection of the 
petty states. * The policy of non-interference had, after years of dis- 
cussion, presented this plain question for the consideration of our 
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slatMineii : Are thcie rulers te be langed on our side in subordbate 
c<M)peration, or are they to be confertra iato bostile ferees by being 
absorbed by other governments inimical to us ? Non-4nlerference 
was a theory which evoked all the conmon places of propriety ; 
it could point sentences and round paragraphs ; it was not 
without results of immediate gain ; it contracted no leans ; it 
made no exhausting demands on the Exchequer. The principal 
objection to it simply was^ that, if rigidly adhered to, tliere 
would be no exchoouer to drain. The system of non-inter- 
fiarenoe was admirable^ so long as it wss equalfy binding on 
all governments \ but a system which bound the hands of the 
G>mpany, and left hostile powers free to oppess and to conquer, 
was necessarily deficient in its operation. A rigid non-interference 
with the petty states would, if sedfdously observed, have produced its 
legitimate conclusion in our comj^ete non-interference with India. 

Metcalfe then strongly advocated the protection of all raincipalities 
anxious to be dependent upon the Britisk Government. Existing en- 
gagements with otlier powers in many instances would prevent the 
immediate adoption of this policy ; but no opportunity should be 
lost of freeing the Grovemment from sech restrsunts. No rupture 
with any of the great states should be allowed to pass, without 
instituting a rescission of the former agreements as the basis of any 
subsequent accommodation. The protection of the Government 
sliould be purchased by the payment of tribute, and tlie income tlius 
derived should be appropriated to the increase of our mrlitary estab- 
lishments — '^ an object which,** Metcalfe emphatically stated, '^should 
never be lost sight of in any of our political arrangements in the pre- 
sent state of India.** 

Such was the settlement which has been characterised by Wilson 
** as most conducive to the happiness of India and to the security of 
our own interests, as the establishment of universal tranquillity un- 
der the guarantee and supremacy of the British Government." It 
was some time before tlie turn of events induced tlie Home Govern- 
ment to adopt fully the policy advocated by the Governor General. 
But all obstacles were at lengdi overcome, and Lord Moira took the 
field in October 1817. 

The part assigned to Metcalfe in the great drama, was the nego- 
tiation of the treaties with the numerous states which hastened to 
take their stand behind the aegis of the Company. The duty also 
devolved upon him of detaching Ameer Khan from the hostile 
Camps. Tne Pindaree war and all the coincident events, the fall 
of the Peishwa, the humiliation of Nagpore, do not belong to the 
biography of Metcalfe. Before tranquillity was fully established, he 
had in 1818 quitted the Residency at Delhi, and proceeded to Cal- 
cutta as Secretary to Government in the Political Department. 
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He did not remain in the Secretariate for more than two years. 
He Kked a ^^ Kingship" as he called it ; and for some time he and 
Malcohn were constructing one of those aerial fabrics, which are sab^ 
ject neither to the laws ^ estimate, nor the rules of audit. This 
was a plan by which all tlie Resklencies and Agendes, in Upper and 
Centrad India, were to be consolidated in one great political charge 
under an officer with the title of Lieutenant-Governor. But before 
so great an appointment could be duly constituted, discussions, refer- 
ences, sanctions wonld be necessary, and although the scheme was 
not unfavorably received by the Marquis of Hastings, (such was 
now the title of the Governor General) it appears to liave sunk 
quietly into the limbo of projects. A more substantial kingship 
was, however, soon found, and in 1820 Metcalfe became, in suc-> 
cession to Sir Henry Russell, Resident at Hyderabad. 

We shall not dwell on his admirable administration of the 
Nizam*s country, in which his high qualities as a statesman were 
conspicuously displayed. His name, as Resident at Hyderabad, is 
principally illustrated by the painful discussions, relative to the 
House of Palmer, in which for the first time Metcalfe found him- 
self opposed to the Head of the Government, and in which he was 
compelled to advocate what he deemed the right against the con* 
victions of an honorable, but, in this instace, mistaken statesman, of 
exalted position and reputation. 

The Nizam's country, long groaning under eveiy species of bad 
Grovemment, had, among other evils, to maintain a large contingent 
of troops under the command of European officers. This force, with 
its pay constantly in arrears, was frequently on the verge of a ge-* 
neral mutiny. Insubordinate acts of the most virulent character 
were of constant occurrence. To remedy this alarming evil, a 
former resident had consented to an arrangement, by which the pay 
of the contingent was regularly defrayed by the house of busi- 
, ness, which received in return assignments on the Nizam's Reve- 
nue. The monthly payments of the House of Palmer and Co. 
amounted to £20,000, the assignments to £300,000 per annum. 
The firm thus received 25 per cent for their advances. But this 
.did not constitute the whole of their gain. They pursued the patli» 
which has been trodden by hundreds of native capitalists with 
hundreds of native Principalities. They began gradually to inter- 
fere with matters of state, and by the aid of the Minister, Chunder 
Lall, who was their creature, to usurp the Government. They 
became the " fountain of honor." Tlieir interest was sought by 
cringing petitioners. Large sums were paid to members of the 
firm as annual allowances. The sons of William Palmer, who 
were studying Corderius at school, were converted into stipendiaries 
of the great Nizam. If the stipends were not paid, tliey were car- 
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ried lo aceouni in die boob of the firm tt aa intorett of 25 per 
oent. Iq abort, to adopt a pbraae wbidi baa baoome claaaical, 
^^mattera were made {deaaant,** and tbewbole eoiilaiigeHt« tite 
House of Palmer, and, almoet excusably with such an example be« 
fore them, a legion of corrupt officials, tat down to a deljgfalM 
game which was maintained with extraofdinaijr spirit, and was call*' 
ed <' Poor Nissy pays for all."* 

But as, notwithstanding the enormous sums wUek were paid fer 
interest, die claims of the House of Palmer were still increasing, it 
was determined by the members of the firm to place the traaa- 
action on a different footing, and to obtain, if possible, the gm^ 
rantee of the Britiidi Government fer the repayment of the 
whole sum. It was given out that a new loan was reaiurad 
for sixty Lacs of Rupees, or £600,000. This amoont was to be re* 
paid in six years ana to bear interest at 18 per cent. T» this sup- 
posed loan the old debt waa cooUy transferred. Tlie British 6o« 
▼emment therefore was led to suppose that the Nisam was contract^ 
ing a new debt ata reduced rate of interest, finr the purpose of dis* 
charging the old oblisations which pressed so heavify upon him. 
But the House of Piumer preferred 25 to 18 per cent. They also 
wished to obtain the guarantee of the British Gofaemmsnt. The 
reduced rate of interest was a lure to secure the latter object. The 
former was attained by a process of charming sim{dicity. In eoo^ 
aideration of the liberali^ of his creditors, His Highneaa the Nisam 
was to pay a bonus of eight lacs of Rupees, whidi bonus was to be 
carefully concealed from the British Government. 

The House of Palmer was great. It administered a lavish hos- 
pitality, and gave a large interest to its constituents. It was nm^ 
posed to be all powerful. It had a brother near the throne ; Sir 
William Rumbold, one of the partners, had married a ward of the 
€rovemor General. Let the influence of such a feet in the hands ot 
a bold plausible adventurous man, at such a distance feom Calcutta 
as Hyderabad, among such a population, be calmly estimated. Let 
it be understood that the Nizam*s Minister had abetted, and been 
abetted by the House in numberless advantageous transactions, and' 
we shall begin to understand what was the harrier, how fertiftBd, 
how defended, which was thrown across the path of a Resident eager 
for reform, and whose stainless honor knew no polite periphrasb for 
robbery. 

Metcalfe saw with painful distinctness tiie peccant part. No 
very acute diagnosis was demanded for the discovery of the cause of 
the disease. He never feared to do his duty ; but on tim other hand 
his heart was warm, his friendships ccmstant. The vulgar am»* 

* This WW s iikvvrita pbraa* \u |[j4«ra^, . 
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bition of rising on the ruin of others never sullied His noble 
nature. WiUiaiB Palmer's brother, the John Palmer of 
Calcutta, had been Metcalfe's intimate friend from his first resi- 
dfiiice in India. Sir William Rnmbold he had known long and in- 
timately in Delhi. Dr. Lambe, another partner, was an old friend^ 
and had be^ his medical attendant. To trample on such ties, in the 
cause of public justice, would convey a grim satisfaction to some 
cold, stern, indewitaUe characters ; to Metcalfe the duty was one 
ef sovrow so acute, that as he wrote to John Palmer, << had he Imown 
in Cahmtta what he now saw, nothing should have induced him to 
go to Hydrabad." 

' He, however, confronted the evil, huge and hundred-handed as it 
was» He first proposed to open in Calcutta a six per cent loan^ 
guaranteed by ttie British Grovemment, and with the proceeds to 
liquidate the Nizam's dri>ts to all creditors inclusive of the House of 
Palmer. He addressed the Government officially on the subject ; 
but befiwe he despatched his letter, he announced his intentions to 
the partnem. It was not to be supposed they would abandon their 
spoils wilb^ttt a struggle. They first urged that the sudden liquida- 
ti<»i of their claim would inflict a serious injury on the firm, and 
that a certain cempensation should in fairness be made to them. To 
this Metcalfe, in the hope of removing opposition, acceded, and intro- 
duced into the agreement a clause, conferring on the House a gra- 
tuity of six lacs of rupees. A safe retreat being thus secured, in the 
event of defeat, the Palmers assumed the ofiensive. Having induced 
Metcalfe to delay the despatch of his letter until the details were 
fully discussed, they employed the interval, as we of the Western 
Presidency would say, in making " Khutput" in Calcutta. Sir* 
William Rumbdd wrote an urgent appeal to the Marquis, and Met- 
caUe's loi^ revolved proposals remained without any official acknow- 
ledgnient. 

Lord Hasti^ wrote, however, privately to Metcalfe, and, while re- 
monstrating with him for not having in the first instance referred to 
the Governor General, stated that he entirely disapproved of the new 
plan as ii^urious to the bondholders. Thus far the House was success- 
ful; but they found that the Resident did not enter into the spirit of 
the game which they hsd long been playing, and that the prosperity 
of Palmer and Go. ipbs rendered a * seconds^ry consideration to the 
prosperi^ of the Nizam. Another representation proceeded from 
Sir W. RumboU to Lord Hastings, and another remonstrance came 
from thfs Governor General to the Resident. 

To this docunent Metcalfo submitted a reply, which Mr. Eaye 
with his usual judgment has published in its integrity. The letter 
is too long to be given here, and too good to be abridged. But it 
must be studied by all who are interested in the fame of the great 

TOL. I.— NO. 1. 28 
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Civilian. The nolNlity of Metcalfe's aoul braaka out ia ererj line ; 
the earneatness, the digBity» the aerene graatoeBa of cfaancter throagk* 
out exhibited muat kii^le enthuaiasm in the coldeal heait We believe 
that no one will ever read thia admirable remonateance without my^ 
ingy ** Thia waa a great man.*' 

The course pursued by the Governor General greatly strengthened 
the hands of the house and of the corrupt Miniater, ChanderLall. But 
aa difficulties thickened, Metcalfe's undaunted afini rose with the 
occasion. He did battle for the cause of the weak and wronged. He 
bent all his energies to the work before him. Tlie shafta ef intrigue, 
of falsehood, of sordid insinuation, glanced harmless from Us br^g;lit 
shield and towering crest. The keen spear of truth pierced the 
triple mail of the gnot fraud, which had daied him te the combat. 
He stood victor on the hard foi^ht ield. 

Lord Hastings loi^ unheld the cause of the House ^ be even went 
so far aa to receive complaints from the Minister afpuwt the Reai- 
dent through Pahner and Go», and persisted in this oouase, after 
its impropriety had been pointed out by his colleague, Jdin Adam. 
He even contemplated the removal of Metcalfe from Hyderabad, and 
might have earned his intentions into effect, in wfitm of the spirited 
xemonstrances of Adam and Swinton, but that indisputable evi- 
dence was at length afforded that Palwm and Co. were net 
so spotless as the Governor General had fondly imagined, suid 
that officers of the Residency had been closely and corruptly con^ 
nected with the House, — a fact in direct opposition to affidavits of 
Palmer and Rumbold. The Governor Genctal, therefore, wisely 
abstained from an act, which could only have been rqpuded as » 
disgraceful blot upon a long and brilliant administiatiou. 

Lord Hastings quitted India at the beginning of 1823, but before 
his departure a correspondrace occurred between him and Metcalfe* 
highly honorable to lK>th, in which a reconciliation was efflcted.' 
During the temporary administration of John Adam, the deim of 
Pahner and Co. was liquidated by specie remitted from Calcutta ; 
but the secret bonus and the clandestine allowances to memben of 
the firm were rejected from the account. The House swm after 
failed. It might have been thought that the discussions would new 
have ended. But indiscreet friends of the Marquis thought it their 
duty to submit the subject to the consideration of the Couit of Pro- 
prietors. Papers were called for and printed. A folio of artfioa-- 
sand pages was devoted to *^ certain pecuniary transactions of Psbnet 
and Co. with the Nizam*s Govemmest.'* Motions were made aad 
ajBiendments proposed. A debate of six days duration invested the 
India House with unusual interest Nearly nine hundred votes 
were recorded. A majority of two hundred and seventy sustained 
the views which had been advocated by Metcalfe. 
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In after yeaurs a discussion arising out of the claims of Palmer 
and Co. plsu»d the Court of Directors in direct antagonism to 
the Board of Control. So complete was the difference of opinioti 
upon Ais unhappy subject, tiiat a mandamus was obtained in the 
King's Bench to compel the Directors to sign a despatch, and gen- 
tlemen on ftirlough were in daily expectation of waiting on their ho- 
norable masters in prison. 

Metcalfe remained at Hyderabad until 1825. While at Delhi 
he had lost footli his parents. In 1823 his brother Tbeophilus 
died, and he succeeded to the Baronetcy. In the same year h^ 
health for tlie first time failed, and he had an opportunity of esti^ 
mating how much his life was valued, by the exertions of his 
friends to relieve his sufferings. A government yacht was sei^ 
to Masulipatam to brin^ him to Calcutta ; the most promising of 
the assistant suigeons (J. R. Martin) was deputed to attend him. 
TiK> of his Asostants determined *' to waive the Nizam*s allowances 
and to cleave to the Company" in order that they might accom- 
pany him. Of diese one died early, the other is now Resident at 
Hyderabad. 

In 1825 the aspect of politics in the North West induced the 
Government again to appoint him to the Residency at Delhi. He 
found a civil war impending in Bhurtpore, an uncle attempting 
to deprive his nephew of his birthright. All negotiations hav- 
ing failed, a British army advanced against the usurper, and Met- 
calfe had the satisfaction of seeing the renowned fortress reduced 
by storm, which twenty years before had, in his presence, withstood 
the columns of Lake. 

In 1826 he entered the Council of India. He retained his seat 
for some years, having been continued in the appointment for two 
years beyond the usual period by a special resolution of the Hon*ble 
Court. The career of a member of Council presents little of 
interest Metcalfe's life was now one of cheerful, but laborious 
routine. He rode out in the early morning in his park at Alipore 
** in top boots on a plump white horse,*' We should mention that 
ber was always a remarkable bad rider, and was constantly suffer- 
ing fi<em Mis. He commenced his work every morning a.t seven. 
From nine to twelve he break&sted, and received visitors From 
twelve to seven ke was at the desk again, and when he had no vi- 
«it(Nrs H) his house, and was free from other social engagements, 
returned to his papers after dinner. On some occasions, when 
alone, he dispensed altogether with the formality of dinner, and 
eontented himself with a sandwich, and a pint of claret on his 
terrace, while his candles were being lighted. At the same time he 
played his part as Amphitryon with lavish munificence. His 
balls were the best in Calcutta. 
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On every subject of importance wkich occupied the attention of 
the Government, Metcalfe recorded an elaborate minute. A sdec* 
tion from his papers would be a work of the greatest value» and may* 
we hope, be prepared for publication by Mr. Kaye, who has already 
edited, with remarkable judgment and good taste, the writings o£ 
Henry St. George Tucker. The minutes of Sir Charka Metcalfe, 
rioh with mighty thought and varied illustration, are periiapa, above 
all other merit, distinguished for lucid clearness of intellect He 
always appears to be master of his subject. He never refines, is 
never hurried into dissertation. His reasoning is always perfectly 
disjiplined. His meaning can never be misunderstood. The sketa 
is carefully unravelled, all the contingent difficulties are plainly 
stated, and a precise opinion is recorded. 

In 1833 he was appointed Governor of Agra. He bad hardly, 
however, assumed charge of this high office when the failing health 
of Lord William Bentinck compelled the immediate departure of 
that great statesman, and Sir Charles Metcalfe returned to Calcutta 
to be Governor General of India. 

His administration of the Government of India is chiefly associ- 
ated with the liberation of the Press. It would not be becoming in 
the youngest bom of Periodical Literature to comment on this 
much vexed question. We may trust, however, tlmt our pages will, 
at no distant period, contain a comprehensive essay by " an 
eminent hand" on the history, prospects, and duties of tlie In- 
dian Press. For our own part we shall briefly state our opinion, 
that to keep India without a free Press is about as reasonable as to 
expect a man may still be bound in swaddling clothes. We know, 
as we think, all the arguments on the other side, and it is still our 
deliberate opinion that the form of our Government in this country, 
and the peculiar relation between the small body of administrators 
and the large mass of the governed, demand the check which the 
Press affords. Tlie objections, which we hear advanced, invaria- 
ably relate to detail and not to principle. We shall allude to 
only two. The personalities of our Indian Newspapers con- 
stitute a frequent complaint. Whatever foundation there 
may be for the objection, the fault is more with the readers 
than the editors. The Indian Press, taken as a whole, is as 
decorous in tone and more free from animosity against public 
men than the press of England. But we may be assured, 
that wliatever personality there may be, it would be less, if 
it were more disagreeable to ourselves. We imagine that skill- 
ed witnesses would tell us, that the science of Government and our 
political relations, though discussed with scholarship and research, 
do not challenge exactly the same interest as the flagellation of 
an engineer or a collector. . The other objection is one, which 
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the public may justly advance — the frequency of discredit- 
able squabbles between rival editors. When the shepherds of 
the people, instead of discoursing most eloquent music, begin to 
break their oaten pipes on each other's heads, the simplicity of the 
audience must be more than bucolic, if the reproacn of Caliban 
is not heard : " What a thrice double ass was I, to take this 
drunkard^ for a god, and worship this dull fool !" 

A great effort was made at home by some influential members 
of the Directory to retain Metcalfe permanently in his office. The 
measure was not regarded- with favor by the administrations of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Melbourne ; and Lord Heytesbury and 
Lord Auckland were successively appointed. The claims of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe were not, however, entirely disregarded. He was 
decorated with the red ribbon of the Bath, and was prevailed on 
to accept with great reluctance the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Agra, the constitution of which had been recently altered by Par- 
liament. 

He remained in Agra for about two years. He had now passed 
thirty-eight years of hard service in India. He was possessed of 
an ample independence, and had achieved an honorable reputation. 
He only remained at his post from a sense of duty. When, there- 
fore, he was led to believe that his conduct, in relation to the Press, 
had diminished the cordiality of the confidence hitherto reposed 
in him, one course alone seemed open for adoption, and he retired 
from the service of which he had long been so distinguished an 
ornament. He retired, amidst the demonstrations of affection 
from all creeds and races, from a country which he had served and 
ruled with truth, conscientiousness, and devotion. 

We have thus arrived at the close of Metcalfe's Indian career. 
We have not proposed to follow him through the triumphs which 
he nobly won in another hemisphere. Full of glory and sorrow 
would be the tale. Jamaica and Canada were successively en- 
trusted to his care, and admirably did he acquit himself of those 
great trusts. But a disease, the most insidious and the most ter- 
rible that can afflict the humane frame, was preying upon him. 
He bore with unflinching courage the most cruel remedies with- 
out avail. He continued to labour, when his fingers were swollen 
with arsenic, and his very eyesight was yielding to his awful ma- 
lady. When the Peerage, with which a grateful Sovereign mark- 
ed her approbation of his splendid services, was conferred, he was 
a dying man. Lord Metcalfe of Fern Hill never took his seat in 
the House of Lords. 

He returned once more to England, Day by day, by slow de- 
grees» his life ebbed away. Loving and beloved he died*-^ calm. 
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sweet calm upon his face, a Christian's sure and certaiii hope 
in his unclouded mind. On the 5th of Sepfeember 1846 the long 
struggle ended. 

He was buried in the little parish Church of Winkfield» near 
Fern Hill, in the old vault of the Metcalfe's, where he bad often 
wished to rest Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities 
attested the gratitude of the nations which h^ ruled. The tablet, 
witti which private affection marked his grave, was inscribed by the 
pen of England's great Historian. 

We believe from oar hearts, that the world has seldom seen so 
beautiful a nature as that of Charles Metcalfe. His character 
rises four square. Qualities which, in their fullest devdopment, 
might degenerate into defects, were maintained in healthy grovrtb 
by appropriate checks. His liberality was munificent, but it was the 
liberality of a man of prudence, not that of a man who did not know 
the value of money. His ambition was high and noble ; but it was 
consistent with an earnest and most scrupulous regard for the in- 
terests of others. Though his talents were brilliant, his indu^ry 
was that of a slow laborious man* In the struggle of public life it 
was said of him, that his fairness was so extreme, that, if his adver- 
sary made a false step, he would rather help him to right himself 
than profit by his error : His self-reliance and moral courage were 
conspicuous ; when once he had satisfied himself as to the right, he 
shrunk from no confederacy of opponents in its advocacy. His 
energy was without the slightest parade. Gibbon Wakefield, a 
most competent observer, said of him : '* How he finds the time is 
a problem. I know only that he is never in a hurry." It has been 
well remarked, that a man's character may be ascertained from tlie 
letters of his correspondents ; when this test is applied to Metcalfe, 
the endearing traits of the man are at once apparent. When the 
brave old soldier Ochterlony addressed him as ** the child of his af- 
fections," he only expressed, in a manner becoming his advanced 
years, the same sentiment of deep attachment which animated all 
the friends of Metcalfe. The warmth of his own afiections, his 
acute sensibility, the depth and constancy of his friendships, his 
own letters, and a hundred daily acts of delicate kindness, most 
amply testify. He was tried by the severest tests to w^ich hu- 
manity is subject ; a prosperity, greater even than his youthful 
ambition had ever imagined, never detracted from the beautiful 
simplicity of his gentle and noble nature ; the agonies of his fell 
disease never rufiied the sweetness of his temper, or extracted one, 
reproachful complaint from his heroic heart. 
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